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INTRODUCTION 

It ia midday oa the Red Sea* There is lights light: 
everywhere, so much light tliat cries of admimtion 
aud astonishment are forced from us; it is as if we 
issue ftoni gloom into a clear air of boundless space. 
The passage from our Northern Autumn to the per- 
I>etual Suntmer that reigns here, is made almost 
imperceptibly by our modern ships that do not heed 
the wind- Silvery crested waves dance on tJie blue 
waters, and the sky seems more distant from the 
earth ; the clouds, too> liave more definite form and 
are further off ■ new depths of space become ap^ 
parent, and our hnrizon is extended. 

It seems as though our eyes could appreciate new 
farms and colours in the increasing brightness which 
we had been unable to perceive before. From what 
a land of shadows we must have eome^ and what can 
tiiis festival of light be that has sprung on us sud¬ 
denly and unbidden ? 

A melancholy brightness pours relentlessly on this 
land of tombs, this country thick with dust of by¬ 
gone races j but we forget it when wc reach our 
northern ctimct and are surprised to find it there once 
more on our return. Its rays shine constantly ou 
the hot and languid gulfs, and on their sand or 
granite shores ^ it bathes the mUis and that world 
of dead stones w^hieh guard the ancestral faith and 
the secrets of those the Bible tells us of. This melati- 
choly tight is ever present, just os it must have been 
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in the old, sacred times p and these things give our 
narrow imagination a sense oi infinity^ and tcD oE a 
time without begummg or end. The biblical time:S, 
heweveri who&e antiquity inspires our trust, are but 
of yesterday when we ItKjk back on the history of the 
world, fearful in the munensity of the past. This 
superb and intoxicatiiig brightness is but the passing 
effect of our slowly decaying little sun upon a 
favoured ssone of our still smaller earth, an earth tliat 
nestles close to him, as if frightened by the vast and 
chill orbits of the other planets. 

The blue sky toop enwoven with the phantasy of 
passing cloudSp that looks so deep, is but a thin, 
deceptive veil that serves to screen the yawning 
space beliiud. Xo, this is all nothing, only the space 
behind is reai- 

This emptj’^ spaccp this black abyss into which 
worlds ceo^le^sly fall, this kingdom that knows 
neither commencement nor decay, is the one eternal 
realit3\ 

1 inus>t yet spend some seven or eiglifc days anudst 
the shining blue of heaven and sky before I reach 
my journey's end* I make my way to India, the 
cradle of human faith and thought, with nameless 
dreadt fearing that I may find nothing but a cruel 
and final deception. 

I have not come here to make a trifling call, but 
to ask or beg the keepers of the Aryau wisdom to 
give me their belief in the la^iiing duration of the 
soul in place of the ineffable Cliristian faith which 
has vanished from iny soul. 

The da}^ declines in wondrous splendour. The sun 
tlmt draws u$ with him in the madness of his eternal 
wandering wUl soon have passed from our view^ 
Our side of the world will turn towards that deep 
spaeej towards that land of shadow which the trans¬ 
parencies of the night air will let us see more clearly. 
But now the magic of Uie evenuig:^ with the burning 
rays of coppery rose, steab on us. In the east a 
clmin of desolate mountains, whose granite slopes 
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glow like A furnace^ rise from thB sea. They are 
Sinai, Serbal, and Horeb, and the feeling of religious 
respect, which centuries have impressed upon our 
race, invades us onee more^ 

The burning summits do not linger long, for the 
stm has sutik beneath the waters and the evening 
enchantment is over. Simi^ Serbal, aud Honeb fade 
in the twilight, and are no longer distinguishahle. 
Were they other than crests of jagged rock, idealized 
in our mmdi^ by the superb i^oetry of Exodus ? Vast 
and calm night will soon restore all things to their 
true proportions, for space is already filled by legions 
of wandering suns which muke me think of the black 
emptiness into which they and we are falling. I 
dream, too, of the miserable fate of our little planets 
chained to a sun that they con never hope to reach^ 
ever attempting to narrow the orbits of their mad 
clrolings, instead of plunging into space as do the 
more glorious &uns. 

A cloudless limpidity spreads from the zenith to 
the horizon, and the limitless void into which myriads 
of worlds fall (like sparks from a rain of fire) is un¬ 
bared before our eyes* 

A sense of alleviatiou comes from the starry night, 
like some breath of tenderness or pity that is poured 
into a. pardoned soul. 

My God ! If the Indian sages that I seek could 
but convince me that I might find pardon and pity 
too. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BURIED CITY ‘ 

India at last, with its forests and its jungles. The sun 
dawns on a forest of vegetation, an ocean of eternal 
creeoerv; whilst a boundless plain of mystery and 
silence atretehes from my feet to the extreme hnrLEon. 

I watch the light dawning on this silent wddemess 
of trreen from the summit of a hill that rises like an 
island oat of the plains. It is India of the forest and 
the iungka, though veiled in mist. In the centre o£ 
Ceylon, sheltered by interlacing trees, there la a spot 
of profoundest peace: it is the place where the mar¬ 
vellous Anuiadhapura stood—the city irhich was 
buried in a night of leaves more tlian two thousand 
years ago. The day breaks slowly through a leaden sky, 
thick with storm and gloom. The midmght hour is 
striking now in France, but here the earth presents 
this region of crumbling ruins to the sun once more. 
Where can the wonderful town be ? I look ^“^nd, 
like a sailor searching from the mast ucrow the sea, but 
notliing of human origin is visible, Nothmg but trees, 
trees everywhere, trees in serried ranks, a rollmg forest 
which loses itself in illimitable disUnce. Lower down 
there are lakes, inhabited by 

W'ild elephants come at dusk to drmk. From thedore 
and the jimgles the morning caU of birds is hcajd- 
But are there no traces of the marvellous city left 1 
Here and there, however, are some curious green 
and wooded hills, which rise in a stmiigcly regular 
fashion above the leafy plains. They are the towere 
of old temples and giant dagabas, built two centuiies 
before the reign of Christ i the forest has been unable 

t Tlita b U» Ktaral tnuiBliUion □! ibm omiw, 

hapura Wflfl draffoyed at tiw coimnBnOfflPont of Qur Ma by tin 

Malibar invaaicni. 
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THE BURIED CITY 

to destroy them^ hut has wmpfied them in its green 
winding'sheet, covering them gradually with its soil, its 
TootSj its inonkeys, and its trailing growths. The place 
where men worshipped in the earliest times of Buddha 
is still nobly rnarked, and the sacred city which slum¬ 
bers under all these overhanging branches is still here. 

Even this bill on which 1 stand once a sacred 
dagabn—built by inyriftds of the faithful in honour 
of their prophet^ the foremnner and brother of Jesus. 

The pediment is guarded by a row of elepliants 
carved in stonep and by gods whose features time 
has now' obliterated. Wliat a delirium of praver and 
adoratiouj and what a din of omshing music must 
have daily lilled this temple in the olden times 1 
The Temples and the Palaces of Annradhapura 
are numberless, and their golden cupolas and pavilions 
shimmer in the sun. In the streets are crowds of 
soldiers armed with bows and arrows. Elephants, 
horses, chariots, and countless multitudes pass in a 
continual turmoil. There are Jugglers* dancers, and 
musicians from many lajids* wdiose timbals gleam 
with golden ornaments*^* 

Now there is silenc?e, shadow, and green nighty 
men have passed away and the forest has closed on 
everything. The wakening morning shines on all 
these buried mins as calmly as it shone on the virgin 
fure^ in the first dawnings of ereation. 

Before visiting the mainlands I must wait some days 
in Ceylon for the reply of a noble Maharajah whose 
guest I am to be^ and I have preferred to seek shelter 
here, rather than in the vulgar towns of the coast. 

I had to leave Kandy (the home of the old Cinga- 
lese kings) before daybreak, travelling through the 
region of the ^at palms, where aJl the magnificenee 
of the equatorial land is unfurled. After midday the 
appearance of the country changes, feathered palms 
and areca trees gradually disappear. Doubtless 
have entered into a ©older zone, for the forests re¬ 
semble our own more closely. The little coach 
travels through an incessant^ warm, and scented min. 
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drawn by horses which are changed every few miles- 
SometiTTies we gallop along the streaming road, or 
fall into an obstinate trot^ broken by ugly rushes. 
More fhan once we have to jump down, because 
some hfllfdmined binite threatens to destroy every¬ 
thing. Two Indians drive onr ever-changing team ; 
one holds the reins, whilst the other is ready to jump 
down should danger threaten- A thirtl blows a horn 
as we pass through villages scattered amongst tree 
palmst or warns tlie slowly-moving zebu carts. We 
should have reached our destinabion at eight o'clock, 
but the storms eoastantly increase our delay* 
Towards evening villages become rarer, and the 
forest, is more dense. There are no more of those 
cleared spaces which looked so small and so lost by 
the side of the all-conquering forest; and our 
trumpeter has no longer need to play for any one. 

The palms have altogether disappeared, and now 
that the day has^ declined 1 should have said that we 
were in some lonely European land where a perpetual 
summer reigns. It is true that the tangle of climbing 
plants is more lu^iriant, and from time to time wc pass 
a flowering cactus, or some great red lily with twisted 
petals, or gorgeoU-S butterfly chased by a more gorgeous 
bird, which tell us that this is not our home- But the 
illusion of our coimtry and our woods ever returns* 
Since sunset w^e have passed neither village nor 
trace of man j silence reigns in the green depths 
through which our mad takes its interminable course, 
and we arc travelling much faster now in the warm 
caressing rain that still beats on us. 

As darkness comes on, an insect humming graduaDy 
rises from the ground and makes the silence more 
perceptible. On the damp forest soil mjxiads of 
wings keep up a noisy rnusie ; such music as has 
been heard nightly since the birth of the world. 

The sky is covered ^ and the night quite dark. For 
hours we have trotted rapidly between two great 
rows of trees, which resemble overgrown and fantastic 
hedges in some boundless park. Sometimes great 
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black ^lumals loom out of the shiidows and bar our 
further progress, harmless and stupid buffaloes T^diieh 
we must drive aside with whips and cries. The road 
nnec more resfiimes its dull monotony, and silence is 
only broken by joyous insect rustling.s. 

One thinks of the forest denizens sheltered by the 
calm of night, large and small wild creatures on the 
watch or on the prowl, so many pricked ears, and so 
many dilated eyes watching the least movement in 
the shadowy wood. 

The clearing through Llie mysterious trees extends 
ceaselessly in fnjnt of us, a pale gray streak hemmed 
in by high black walls ; in front, behind,, and on all 
sides the itiijwnetrable jungles cast their terrifying 
shadow^s on us. 

When our eyes have grown accustomed to the 
night, WT can see^ as if in a dream, the vague forms of 
velvet-footed prowlers flittiog amongst the thickets. 

Towartls eleven o^clock some little lights arc seen, 
and the roadsides are strewn with the long stones of 
crumbling ruins, and above the trees the silhouette of 
giant dagaVins stand darkly furLli against the gloomy 
sky* 1 had been warned, so T knew tliat these were 
not hills, but only the temples of the buried city. 

We found our night's lodging at an Indian inn, 
standing in an exquisite garden, whose flowers 
beamed in the light of our passing lamps. 

Now the day dawmsst and in the forest heneatU me 
I can hear the birds awake tiLng j bushes and weeds 
like those of the jungles surround me as 1 stand on 
the templets tower. Gmy-winged bats, whose slum¬ 
bers I have disturbed, flit in the morning air, and tiny 
leaping squirrels, full of vitality and grace, peer at 
me from out their leafy hiding-places. 

At my feet some of the trees which form the wind¬ 
ing street of the dead city are decked as for a spring 
pageant with red, rose, and yellow^ flowers. Sud¬ 
denly a storm breaks over their heads, passes 
and disappears like a mist m the dim distance. 

Now the sun quickly rises from the rain-clouds and 
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beats down upon my head; it is time to seek some 
shady cDver, so 1 descend the saefeti tower by a 
ladder of famnehes to the green night where the men 
of this country" dwelh 

Amongst the monstrous roots which twist like ser¬ 
pents 0 VCT the red earth, lie eonftised heaps of ruins 
and fallen stones. Hunclrcds of broken gods, stone 
elepliants, altars, and chimeras are ?;€attered aboutj 
giving proof of the fearful havoc wrought by the 
Malabar conquerors nearly two thousand years ago. 

Pious Buddhists of our times have collected the 
most precious relics from the precincts of the inde- 
atructible dagabas. and have ranged the decapitated 
heads of the old gods in rows along the steps of pros¬ 
trate tettipleSi Some shapeless and broken altars still 
stand upright. These they decorate each morning 
with beautiful flowers and ever-burning lamps. 

Anurodbapnra in their eyes is still the sacred city 
where pilgrims from afar come to meditate and pray 
in the sliadow of the great trees. 

The dimensions and outlines of the great temples 
are still niarked by sequences of eolumnst stones, and 
marbles starting irom the towers and losing them¬ 
selves in the woods. The most sacred spot was only 
reached after threading an inteirtninable series of 
passages, which were guarded by inferior gods and 
monsters, a world of stone unages now lymg scattered 
and broken on the groimd- 

Besides these temples which rise above the swelling 
jungle, there are hundreds more which have fallen 
dovim, also the ruins of countless palaces. There are 
as many columns hidden ui the forest as there tree 
trunks, and all mingle in the eternal green twilight, 
Toivards the beginning of our cra^ the Princess 
Sanghamitta, who was n great believer, had a br^ch 
of the tree which sheltered Buddha, when the true faith 
\ras first revealed to him, brought here from the north 
of India ; that branch still lives and hns^ become a great 
and complex tree, lor after the mi^crof the banyan 
the branches have rooted too, it ri suiroimded by 
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venemble altarSp daily streTra with fresh sweet-smellmg 
flowers, on whose stones the eTor-lighted sacred lamps 
keep constant vigil amidst the dim green twilight. 

A glnom of sadness is thrown over the forest by the 
beautifully sculptured marble porches, whose steps 
ate guarded by smtling gods^ which lead to no bouse. 
Time has left no further trace of these dwellings* 
which were of wood, but the steps and paving stones^ 
and the gorgeous entrances which open on to weeds 
nnd roots and earth. 

In one enmet of Antiradliapum a village has existed 
for several years, a pastoral village which docs not 
disturb the melancholy of the plaee^ for it is eoncealedf 
like the ruins themselves, under overhanging branches. 

The Indians who have returned to the buried city 
do not cut down the forest trees, but merely clear away 
tile brambles and trailing growths, unbaring the fine 
sward where their goats and zebus can pasture at their 
pleasure, happy in wandering through the sacred groves. 

Those who dweU among the sacred ruins, who 
bathe in the ponds of the old palaces, think that the 
spirits of the princes and the kings of old return. 
So they shun the shadows of the great dagabas on 
moonlit nights. All conspires to make the spot a 
shady refuge for prayer and meditation, A church- 
like calm hovers over the woody glens and the fine 
carpeting of grass, on which tall trees rain down 
showers of blossoms like large asfialeas. 

How touching it is to sec little Lamps placed before 
the statues broken two thousand years ago* and fresh 
flowers that deck these old stones I 

It is not usual to offer bouquets to the Lydian gods, 
hut rather to strew the altars with flower^ i jasmines 
in large quantLties—nothing but the flowers snatched 
from their stalks — gardenias and waxy blooms of 
heavy odour that form a scented ground on which 
Bengal roses and red hibiscus Sowers are placed ; and 
there are many such scattered over the stones of these 
crumbling templefi, whose mouldering remains daily 
sink deeper into the earth. 
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CHAPTER n 
THE ROCK TEMPLE 

At the edge of the foresst which Bhelters the ruimj 
and close by the iungle^ stands ^e Rock Temple 
in which the ancient images of the gods are still 
preserved intact. 

Scattered about in various parts of the wild plain 
we perceive rocks similar to those of the temple. 

Some andent cataclysm must liave hurled these 
smooth j round masses here- The swollen, brown 
shapes that look like enormous beasts crouched 
amongst the grasses, bear no rosemblanee to the sur¬ 
rounding soil. 

Those which shelter the temple look like a collec¬ 
tion of reposing monsters, and the largest ones sup¬ 
port the upright dagaba (the Buddhist steeple), just as 
an elephant carries its tower; an old whitewashed 
tower rising from a sombre base- As 1 approach the 
solitary wastes of the jungle, sketched out silently in 
the hot evening sun, there is no one near the temple. 
The heaps of scented flowers lying on the ground, 
jasmines and gardenias, and the faded ^Tcaths of 
former days tell one that the gods are not forgotten* 

The nionstcr-like rocks are bathed on one aide by 
a kgoon in which crocodiles dwell under the lotus 
leaves. On dra-wing closer, faint lines can be seen 
etched on the sides of the polished stones, vague bus-^ 
reliefs so faintly traced as to resemble mere nefleetionst 
but drawn with such skiU as to give a semblnnoe of 
life; trunks, feet^ ears, and the general outlines of 
elephants are here. Tlie mysterious charucteristics 
of the stones, which naturally resemble the skin of 
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the royal animals in texture and eulonTj have been 
too* with the strangest art. 

Plants have grown here and there m the hollows 
of the roiinded $tones, plants whose sharp outlines and 
vivid colourings contraj^t in an unreal fashion with 
the surrounding tones of old, dull leather* for the hue of 
the periwinkles is too rosy and the hibiscus flowers 
are much too red, whilst the young areca trees, whose 
tufted plumed droop from their thin stalks* are too 
magnificently green. 

Behind the group of rocks is concealed an old bou$e 
which shelters the priestly guardians of the temple^ 
one of whom now advances to meet me. Me is young, 
and* like all Buddhist priests, clothed in a single* 
saffron-coloured garment which leaves one arm and 
shoulder exposed. He brings a highly ornamented 
key, over a foot in length, to open the sanctuary for 
me. As he advances, key in hand, his beautiful 
grave face and mystic eyes give him the look of some 
bronze-coloured St. Peter, clothed in raiment of 
coppery yellow that the sun has gilded. 

We ascend a stairway cut in-the rook out of whose 
rugged sides periwinkles grow ; the dreary w&4ftes 
of the jungl-es extending around us. The sanctuary 
is hollowed out of the heart of the principal stone, and 
we first enter a little cavern, a sort of atrium contain¬ 
ing a table covered with white gardenias on which the 
offerings for the gods are placed* At the back is the 
entry to the sacred place, an entry guarded by bronze 
doors and a huge chased lock* 

When the doors are thrown open with a grating 
crash, the huge painted idols confront us, and it 
seems as if some great cavern of precious perfumes 
had been unsealed, for freshly sprinkled essences of 
roses and sandal, masses of gardenias and tuberose 
make a thick white carpet on the ground, and eml>alm 
the air with intoxicating odours. Thus are the gods* 
who live in an abnost perpetual gloom, ever bathed 
in the most exquisite scents. 

There is hardly room, for four or five pexsons in the 
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narrow temple, which is shut in like a dungeon and 
almost flUeEl by the statues. Goddesses twelve feet in 
height, cut from the solid rock, decorate the walls 
with their clr>sely serried forms; their faces liave 
the same yellow tint as the priest’s robe, and their 
' head-dresses touch the ceiling. A Buddha of super¬ 
human size is seated in the middle, in the pose of 
one sunk in a perpetual dream, and smiiHer gods of 
the s^ of dolls fire gathered mimd his knees, whilst 
the cirde of staring goddesses seems to be gathered 
romid in an air of anxious expectation. In spite 
of the brilliance of their golden ornaments and the 
freshness of the blue and red colouring of their 
^ony robes, these Jong-eyed divinities give one the 
instant impression of fearful antiquity. 

My unexpected visit has allowed a little daylight to 
niter into tlieir grotto and permitted them’ to see, 
through the open vestibule, the confines of the jungle 
where tlieir crowds of worshippers lived in by^ne 
i^s. 1 look at them for a moment, almost em- 
barmssed at finding myself so close in front of them, 
and I soon allow the priest to close the holy eloseti 
so that the inmates of the rock may be plunged once 
more in silence and scented shades. 

I my leave, for I cannot understand these 
and this Buddhist peace is as yet hidden 
frnni me ; toe guardian in toe yellow robe goes calmly 
back to hts hermitage—^priest of a strange temple, 
having no other care than the arrangement of his 
flowers, living a joyless life in this deserted place 
where sorrow never comes, living only in the hope 
that be may prolong his ego—after this present 
incarnation has ended — in an impersonal and sad 
eternity. 

The sun is sinking as I leave the Rock Temple to 
retujm to the lofty forest under which Ainirad^purs 
slumber?!, and as I am leaving to-morrow at davbreak, 

* amongst the ruins till night comes. 

The largest streets are those of The Moon, The 
King, The Sand-Covered Street and a fourth. In the 
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Street of The Moon there are eleven thousand hou$e$. 
The distance from the principal door to the door 
of the South is sixteen miles ; and from the door of 
the North to the door of the South is sixteen miles 
also.” 

In reality, these fallen stones, these ruins and sculp¬ 
tures of the olden times, seem never-ending \ gods 
crowned with tiaras, heraldic monsters with the bodies 
of crocodiles, elephants’ trunks, and birds’ tails. 
Columns ev^eryw'here, some standing, others fallen 
and broken ; the thresholds of the fallen houses, 
guarded on each side by a smiling godded, seem to 

invite us to enter, amidst thickets of roots and ferns _ 

the houses of the inhabitants of tlie olden times, 
people who were ho.^ipitable no doubt, but whose 
dust lias ceased to exist centuries ago. 

The evening hour, wltJi its harmonies of ruddy gold, 
finds me far from the house where T have my lodging. 
I am in the quarter of the King’s Pahiees, of w’hieh 
nothing remains but the monstrous foundation, the 
steps and the sculptured pavement. A death-like 
silence reigns, unbroken by the cry of insect or of 
bird. Here T rest at the edge of the gigantic tank, 
waJJed in with tljick granite blocks, that was the 
bath of the royal elephants. 

This lily-covered expanse of slumbering water 
makes a clearing amongst the high trees, and lightens 
the feeling of oppression caused by the overhanging 
branches \ nevertheless the air is still heavy and 
motionless. Bubbles of air continually make eddies 
on the surface of the treacherous water—bubbles 
breathed out by crocodiles wlio bask in the warm 
mud, in which silent worlds of tortokes and snakes 
reside. 

There are no climbijjg plants here, and as no bushes 
mask the view, it is possible to see the boundaries 
of this kingdom of mins which extends around us. 
Towards the west a fire seems to spring from the 
level of the ground and scatters its dazzling ravs 
among the trees. It is tJje setting of the sun which 
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in these latitudes is immediately succeeded by niebt- 

fall. ^ 

i must hasten further whilst there is light, and as 
this IS my last evening, moke my walk as Iona as 
possible. 

The secret charm of the new land that I tread in 
the growing dimness lies in tlie delicate, diy, and 
sandy soil covered by short, fine grasses as were the 
woods my childhood knew, and the impression of 
my native land is heightened by the tracks traced 
by the shepherds and their flocks. Thera are trees 
too, which have a sober Uttle foliage, netted with 
gray veins like our evergreen oaks, and were it not 
for the great red lilies and boavardias which now 
mid then take me by surprise, it would indeed be 
like home, for the same pastoral calm and gentle 
melancholy reign here as there. 

But these great stimes and ruins are always, here 
to disturb my dream, and statues with myierious 
faces haunt the place. The dimness increases, and 
m the dusk-the outlines of lonely Buddhas, sitting and 
smiling in vacancy, are almost terrih ing. 

I make my way back in the dusk'by onotlier road 
Wnieli has an even sweeter sadness, and a more 
marked resemblance to my native land. Though 
still conscious, in a latent manner, perhaps, of the 
todian forest ivhich surrounded me on all sides I 
felt myself back among the otik woods of Saintonae or 
of Aunis, and walked forward confidently. Believing 
myself quite alone, a sudden tremor ran through me 
when 1 saw a huge, black man, whose head was bent 
sideways, and whose hands were an his hips, near 
by my side^a granite Buddha who had been there 
lor two tliousaiid years* 

Drawing closer, one can see, even in the fadin^^ 
light, his lowered eyelids and his eternal smile* 

A spiritual and holy calm seems to difiiise itself 
now that the m<ion b shming and the towers of the 
great temple train their black shadows over the jungle* 
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The mtxmbeams have a bluish tinge;, and the light 
of Eden $eems to UlumLimte the first and only night 
that 1 shall spend amongst thevie woods. 

The splendour of the clearness of our warm July 
nights comes back to me» but here there is something 
different, somethiiig more lastkigt something that tells 
of a perpetual and never-ending summer* 

Between the trees the sky is visible, and the fine 
lawns, traversed by little paths^ are illuminated with 
a strange radiance. SUence seems gradually to 
deepen m I penetrate the woods, in spite of the night 
music of the msects, which vibrates madly around me* 
Alone 1 weud my way towards the shadowy cast 
by the great dagabas of which the Indians are afraid ; 
whither my guide, thinking of the spectres of kings 
and priests, has not chosen to follow me. 

On nearing one of the temples I mstincdjvely choose 
the side lit by the moon^ in order to reach the gigantic 
dagaba. No doubt this open space, which served as a 
peristyle, is hatmted by spectres. Suddenly my foot¬ 
steps resound on hollowed pavements and I am in the 
midst of broken attars and mutilated images bathed 
in a bluish glow. The vast stillness of Anuradhapura 
seems yet more strange, and 1 stop short like some 
frightened native; indeed, I dare not walk round the 
dagaba, or cross that patch of noisome shadow'. 

Tp^ere are the kings and priests who built this 
monstrous temple ? Do they dwell in Nirvana or in, 
nothingness, and how can their spirits ever return 
from such far-distant realms ? 

Their Buddhbt faith, too, seems a dead and perished 
thing, buried under these ruins and covered by the 
dust of the ancient idols. 
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THE HOJfE OF THE 1HAHL4IL\JAH 
OF TRAVANCOfiE 

2Qth Deccmher 

It is the eveninjj hour^ and a period of cahn and 
freshness follows the hasty sunsets It is. but a few 
moments since I reached Palancota^ an unknown 
village where I am to pass the night. Hefe, for the 
first tiniCj I feel how far from home I am, amidst these 
trees and the silence that spreads over the declining 
day. 

I made halt lor a week in the dampp green island of 
Ceylon, to which the French steamer liad brought 
me ; then last night 1 crossed the ever-raging Culf of 
Manar in a poor coasting vessel i since then I have 
travelled all day to this village, where I am met by an 
envoy of His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, 
who ejuarters me in a little white house standing 
amidst shady trees. 

To-morrow I set out on my ioumey in an Indian 
20 bu cart for the land of Travaneore, w'here my 
wanderings are to commence- This land is also styled 

The Land of Charity,” and i5. I am told, a place of 
blissful peace, cut off from the mad turmoil of our age, 
an isolated country sheltered by spircadiug palms. 

It is quite night nowp an exquisite summer night; 
hut there is no moon. A carriage takes me to sec a 
Brahmin temple, one of the largest in the south, that 
has been illumuiated for me- This temple is situated 
in a neighbouring tow'U named TmneveUi. 

We trot easily along a flat road, under the mys- 
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leriouf;i uitcrleciiigs of overhanging treeK i tmiling 
TOotA hang from the extended bninehe^, myriaiiii of 
trailing roots which look like tresses of long hair. 
Thousands of stars sparkle through the smallest gap 
among the branches* whilst under the leaves crowds 
of Hreflies Bit like sparks of flame^ All these seLntilla^ 
lions intermbigle* so that in otir rapid course we da 
fioL know which are stars and which are KredieSi 

It ia a joy to breathe the dry and healthful air after 
the e^’erlasting dampness of Ceylon; it seema a 
summer night of France, and crickets sing everywhere 
as they do in June with us. Strange wayfarers pass 
along tile roads* brtin2e figures draped in white muslin, 
whose naked feet pass uoiseleRsly over the grounds 
Occasionally the sound of a distant tom-tom is heard, 
or a few groaning notes of the bagpipes tell us of 
India, and of Brahma, and how far we are from home. 
White houses with verandas eommence to loom 
among the shady trees that line both sides of the road.. 
They are the houses of TinnevelH, the town towards 
which we journey. At last, at the end of an avenue 
of palms, whose black lieads are balanced on their 
fraU stalks, a strange and striking outline is visible, 
the great temple. A stranger might recognize it, for 
its shape has b«n vaguely impressed cm us by manv 
pictures, hut I did not expect to see it $0 la^e, nor 
that tower so high in the evening sky. It is a mon¬ 
strous pylone, in alt probability graven with images 
of intertwining forms ciNf gods, whoae rt»f* bristling 
with monsters, casts its dark profile on the starry 
rtrmameot. 

Our carriage soon posses under a granite arefawav 
framed by square columns of primitive style. Five 
ramparts once passed, we find ourselves in a square 
rnclosure open in the shining stars. This I am not 
allowed to crotfw. The pylone, however, rises quite 
closely before us; its extraordinary proportions seem 
to overhang and dwarf the doorway whmh I may not 
tread, although it stands widely open. With my 
eyes I seek to penetrate the dim obscurities of the 
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ftacred temple whose infmite recesses are Dutlined by 
many twInkliD^ and my^sterimis lamps* 

I urn ailowed to look from hcre^ but I must not 
appi-oach or gaze too long. Under the columns of the 
peristyle that adjoins each side of the yawning entry^i 
vendofR of flowers, wreaths, and sacred cakes made 
for the gods ore stationed^ their stalls iliuminated by 
little^ flickering lamps* Tlicsc dancing flames only 
light up the groups of men and Ltie worn bases of the 
columns, which were nnoe carved with monsters and 
with fantostie groups. The motionless nude forms of 
tawny merchants which rest against the ruddy 
granites might be taken for those of the gods them¬ 
selves ; their eyes glitter Ln the dim light, whilst their 
long hair falU in a block flood upon their shoulders. 
Above them gloom reigns supreme amongst the dim 
outlines of cotumns and vaulted arches. 

The temple seems to my stealthy gaase to be of ui- 
finite extent. Endless rows of columns rise from an 
obscurity which the manydighted lamps are power¬ 
less to dispel. The air is flUed with sounds of prayer 
and chanted psalms, while white-robed forms "flit 
dimly hctoss the dark backgrounds 
The framework of the doorway through which 1 
look, but through which f must not pass, is of a 
strange and unknown order of architecture. Not¬ 
withstanding that its proportions are those of a 
cathedral door, it has a low and furtive look* as If 
crushed by the weight of the monstrous pylone that 
overhangs it; and the colossal pyramid of gods 
towering to the stars makes it seem the entrance of a 
mysterious subterranean cavem. 

This is my first visit to a Bralunm temple, hut I 
immediately receive a Imstile Impression, a dismal 
feeling of dread and heathenish idoLalry'* 1 had not 
expected this, nor yet that I should have been refused 
admission. How childish were the hopes that I had 
cherisbedp 1 who Imd hoped to find some ray of li^t 
in the religion of our Indian ancestors I 
Oh I for the sweet* deceptive peace of our Chrittian 
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churches which arc open to aU^ and kind even to those 
who can believe po longer, * - . 

They tell me that there are temple? in other parts 
of India which arc less sullen, and into which I may 
be allowed to enter, but it b hinted that I had better 
retire now, if I do not wish to be indiscreet- Should 
I desire it, our carriage may drive round the huge 
temple. 

Tlie inclosure is square and large enough to contain 
a towTi. In the middle of each of the four blank walls 
a huge pylone rises^, under which a door has been 
hollowed outj butj except for this, these walls are as 
gloomy as those of a citadel. 

Our carriage pursues its lonelj" road through the 
dim silence; even the place w'c are in Ls .sacred and 
must not be trod by common men. We pass dark 
masses, which look like pedestals of idols supported 
on gigantic wheels and ivhich seam to have been cast 
up here by chance. These are the chariots in which 
the gods are placed on feast days, when thousands of 
frenzied arms push them along the ground ? but to¬ 
night they slumber with their wheels embedded in the 
ruts like dead things. 

As wc retrace our way undcT the avenues of palms 
w'hose dork iiends are bent in all directions, a clamour 
of religious frenzy breaks over us, and the hollow' 
ivoupd of tom-toms fills the serene night air ; horns 
bray like monsters, and barbarous noises fill us with a 
sense of tenor* 


1 

Slsi December 

I am still in the village of Palancota. During the 
whole night bronzed serving-men have waved ^eat 
fans in the air to drive mosquitoes and winged night- 
moths away, Tlie doors and windows of the little 
native house have remained open during the night, 
BO that the first gay beams of the dawning day find 
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ready access, and I awake amidst the splendour of tbe 
rising sun* 

The Toranda, still fresh with dew, offers an ex- 
qui^^ite shelter, for it is snowy with ’whitewash, and 
the thick-set irregular pillars are covered with jas¬ 
mines. 

A calm, pastoral country extends around me, 
bathed in a l7lis5ful morning charm ; the gentle glow 
of one of our September mornings shines on a land 
that has been parched by autumn droughts* There 
are no great palms here^ nor any of tlie rank vegeta¬ 
tion of Ceylon, nothing but small trees with modest 
leaves, like those of our woods. Fields that have been 
reaped^ orchards, pleasant, well-kept lanes wandering 
through the short grass^ and further off, amidst tbe 
bnuiciies^ little walls and carefully whitewashed 
houses, I look with ashmisluncjit on sights almost 
like those familiar to my childhood h 

There are even sparrows, common sparrows just 
like those which nest among onr roofs ; but they are 
Ijolder, for, like all Indian living things, they have a 
confidence in num to which 1 am not accustomed. 

Parts of this land closely resemble my own, and call 
back the chattn of summeris decltnnig days, though 
it is w^inter here* 

A gentle sense of melancholy steals over me^ and 
withoutt however, tieing wholly able to forget that 1 
am ifi this far-off land of India^ 1 dreajii that I am 
once more in my native land. These flat plains, 
w hitewashed walls, and ripening harvests call to my 
mind the countrysides of Aunis and SamtongCp and 
tbe peaceful dwellings of the Isle of Oberon nestled 
amid the glories of their ripening vines. 

There are, however, many things to dispel my 
dreams r a naked wayfarer brushes silently through 
the gtass^ turning his dusky countenance to me; a 
humming bird that has the changing hues of a pre¬ 
cious stone settles among the sparrows; and a little 
girl of six, who ba^j been sent with a message to me 
from the village, has strangely lengthened eyes, and 
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pins threaded with blood'colouned rubles are passed 
tltrough her quivering nostrils. 

Something strange and unhomely is seen in the 
distance among the trees, the angle of a pylone, the 
comer of a pyramid of gcnls and monsters springing 
from a temple of Vishnu hidden in the woods. 

In spite of the shade afforded by the trees, the mid¬ 
day sun beats fiercely on the little whitewashed 
hoaf^s. A brightness, which eclipses that of our 
most gorgeous September day, hovers over the 
neighbouring orchards and the drooping grass. No 
one passes along the lanes, and everj-Uiing is stilU 
The great fans slumber too, for their attendants have 
gone to rest. All is silent and motionless, only the 
crows keep wakeful. They enter the room and 
wander round me. Their hopping noises and the 
silky swish of their wdngs are the only sounds that 
break the tor|X)r that reigns everywhere. 

The thought comes to me that our Christmas is 
close at hand, and this never’chnnging summer seems 
to fill me w’itb an indescribable sadness. 

Tbe carriages which are to take us on our two days' 
journey to the wished-for land of Travancore m^e 
their appearance one after tbe other: two native 
chariots drawn by trotting bulls of the shape of long 
sarcophagi, into which one slides from the hank, and 
in which it is impossible to sit upright. The one pro¬ 
vided for me is drawn by a pair of white cattle, whose 
horns are painted blue ; that of my servants has 
brown animals with eopper-encirded horns. Mean¬ 
while, till the sun is less powerful the four peace fulg 
indolent, and gentle zebus lie on the gmsa and wait. 


n 

We start at three, under the still fierce rays of the 
sun. My chariot b provided with mats and carpets, 
but is too low to aUow me to sit upon them^ so that I 
have to lie down, like a sick man in an ambulance^ 
whilst my ^hui at once fall into the hobbling trot 
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'Which must be the fujeompanimeut oi my slumbers 
for the next two days. 

We change our teams of men and cattle frequently, 
for relays are placed along this roudi which is the sola 
means of communication in the south between eastern 
India and Travancore. Up till now the liappy 

Land of Charity ” lias no railroad to draw away its 
riches j on the northern side the communication with 
the little State of Cochin is by means of boats, which 
thread a series of canals and lakes, but intercourse 
from other sources is burred by the natural defences 
of this fortunate land. 

There are no ports on the western coast, nothing 
but inaccessible shores on which great breakers beat. 
The Great Central Chain of the Ghauts keeps watch 
on the east, with its rugged peaks and tiger-swarming 
forests. 

My good cattle trot or gallop merrily along. Now 
that we have passed the village, the long, endless road 
extends before us, stretching its long, blood-coloured 
monotony between two rows of great trees that look 
like a-sb or walnut, Tlie walnuts are young banj’an 
trees, which in time will grow to be giants ; hair-1 Lke 
roots liave alreatly commenced to grow here and 
there, ftTid drooping from the branches to the ground, 
seek the earth so that they may forni new stems. 
Vast lonely plains, thinly* scattered with palms, 
appear between the trees. 

Some holes arc made in the sides of the cart to give 
air and light: and at the back there is that tiny 
round door through which 1 had to crawl with lowered 
head. 

The chariot for the luggage and the servants 
follows closely in the wake, and the zebus with their 
good-natured long faces are my nearest neighbours ; 
these gentle, ambling cattle, driven by a single rein 
threaded through their nostrils, almost touch my feet 
as I lie extended on my back, and their horns are bent 
backwards as if they feared to do any one an un- 
wiUing injury. The lironze-lmed driver is quite 
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naked, and balances himself on the pole ivith a 
raarvelloos alertness, sitting cross-legged, with his 
h^ils plj^d upon his knees; he lashes his cattle 
with a thin reed or urges them on by making a noise 
like that of an angry monkey. 

The desert wastes extend on either hand, becoming 
more awe-inspiring as we proceed further. Some¬ 
times there ate a few poor rice or cotton fields in the 
sad rays of the setting sun. 

The outlines of the Gluiuts are seen on the horiison, 
walling in^ the land of Travanoore. We must cross 
them to-night by their only pass. 

1 am astonished to see these arid plains, on w'hieh 
graijs even will not grow, after the luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion and the damp atmosphere of Ceylon. Some gray 
stalked palms which hardly seem to Ijelong to the 
plant kingdom are dotted here and there, sm^th aud 
straight lis tall masts. Swollen at the base, they 
taper towards the summit, which bears a little bunch 
of rigid fans posed on the stem whose length Ls out of 
all proportion to it. These stiff outlines are repeated 
endlessly on both sides of the road as far as the eye 
can reach. 

There are no passengers on the well-kept road, with 
its bordered sides of banyan trees, and it might be 
thought to lead to nowhere. Gradually the ex¬ 
hausting heat and the rhythmic sequence of repeated 
jolts causes a vague drowsiness tn which my thoughts 
commence to wander. 

Towards five o’clock we pass four grotesque way- 
farers, an important event to sleep-laden eves that 
have become accustomed to the deserted road; four 
tall, scantily-clothed men, who march along with rapid 
footsteps. They wear large, red turbans, and their 
l>y retl wid white striped cloths. 

Where can these gorgeously-apparelled men be 
going in such haste, and what may they seek in the 
midst of the desert ? 

Gradually 1 Jose eonseiousness, and slumber rivets 
me to my stifiing couch. 
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I 4vwake an hour later; twilight ha-H come fuid I 
can but catch one last impression from the dying day* 
The mountain chain hai suddenly come closer, as if 
it had made a leap of some three miles, and now shuts 
out the easteri:i plains. Its deep, purple contours are 
outlined with incredible dearness against the rosy 
background that the setting sun has left; the granite 
peaks are tiniy Iiidiun in diaructert sind take shapes 
tliat are unseen elsewhere, npeing the forms of pjTa- 
midSf towers, and pagoda roofs. Thin, reedy palms, 
and fiercc-looking aloes are the Only plants that grow 
here : their erect forms stand out sharply against the 
declining light, and the pale ckaniess of the sky is 
pierced by tlie outlineJt of their black leaveSn 

Suddenly darkness comes, and 1 feel a shade of 
melancholy, for the night will he nioouiess. 

Till moniiiig dawns I am jolted in my narrow 
sarcophagu^t sJid I onJy receive a whirl of confused 
impressions. Furious cries, the jangling of hells as we 
pass other aebu wagons that unwUlmgly give place 
to us ; stoppages to dmnge our cattle and our men 
in dimly seen roaulside villages - vdiages inhabited 
by sleeping Brahmins, ’who have placed little lighted 
lamps Med with coco-nut oil in the niches of the walls 
to frighten away the evil spirit of the night. 


22/id Devember 

Next morning at daybreak I am aroused with 
many so-lutes, for wc have reached the village of 
Nagercoil, where I am to repose till sunset- The 
mountain chain that 1 had seen before me yesterday 
outlined on the evening red^ is now^ behind me^ bathed 
in the rosy pallor of the dawning day; we have crossed 
it during the night, and are now in Travancore^ The 
little verajida-fronted house at which my zebus stop 
is the hotel, and the white-robed Indian wlio salutes 
with both Ills hands pressed on his forehead is the 
hotehkeeper who lias had orders to await me and to 
reserve the whole house for me^ 
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Like those of every Todian village, this “ Travellers’ 
Hest consista of tliree or four whitew-asbed rooms on 
the ground floor, very clean, almost hare, with couches 
of rattan cane on wltich to sleep. 

The roof which is upheld by thick columns, over¬ 
laps the sides of the house, so as to give shelter from 
the tays of the burning sun, 

I bathe imd then breakfast under fans waved bv 
listless se^ing-men. Then I am only conscious of the 
melancholy ^dness of a darkened room, the suave 

crows, who eome and hop 
about the floor of my room, ^ 

At two o’clock a dispatch comes from the Dewan 
(the mimster of the Malmrajahh stating that a 
c^nage dm^ii hy horses has been sent for me to a 
vilUige called Neyjietavaray, in readiness to start at 
eleven o'clock at night. 

So 1 decide to set but at once, instead of waiting as 
usual for sunset, in order that 1 mav reacli Nev^t- 

avaray to-night, and spend the rest of the night in the 
carrsage. 

V tlcp^ure takes plaee under a dazzling white 
light and the repeated two-handed salutes of the inn¬ 
keeper ; the hrojized waiting-men stand round mv 
carriage m attitudes of silent appeal, nor docs the 
nearly nHke<l oid woman, whose function is to fill the 
t^th, allow her presence to be forgotten. 1 give some 
little coins of Travaueore silver money to all these 
people, little thick coins like shining grains of silver 
^d^then otir zebus trot out briskly into the stifling 

The land gradually becomes more leafy, soon equal - 
hug the magnificence of Ceylon, and the jungle is full 
of fit'^ering shrabs. The tall tufted palms that but 
yeste^y looked so yellow and dried up, are now 
luN-uriant tmuquets of fans ; coco-nuts with their ereat 
^wn feathere reappear b clumps, and from the 

our heads, trailing roots descend b hairv masses to 
the eround. The countiy- seems to be Et b 
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neK of trees, an inextricable green entanglement. 
Just now we meet many people travelling along the 
shady road ; folk in zebu carts like our own, and 
shepherds leading their flocks ; processions of women 
too, countless groups of women carrying burdens on 
their heads in grass-woven baskets. 

Here and there we pass little granite temples, roofed 
with flat stones, and temples of uncertain age that 
look like miniature replicas of those of ancient Egypt i 
or, maybe, under some Jmge banyan, which has 
become sacred in virtue of its great age, the tomb of 
a holy fakir, garlanded with fresh Sowers, or a statue 
of the elephant*headed god Gauesa, that some pious 
h^d has adorned with a necklace made of intenvoven 
pinks and roses. 

It is a somewhat unexpected surprise that though 
most of the men are handsome, the women we meet in 
such numbers are not beautiful; the bronae colour 
seems to harmonize better with the faces of the men, 
whose moustaches, too, hide the liis, which in the 
women are somewhat noticeably thick. With the ex¬ 
ception of a few very young ones, who have the pure 
outlines of a Tanagra figure, nearly all have prema¬ 
turely deformed busts, not even'hid hy drapery. 
They wear a golden ring in each nostril, and the ear 
lobes are so much lengthened b}'' weighty rings, that 
they hang down to the shoulders of the old people. 
It is true that these are but the wives of pariahs, for 
those of the higher caste, that we have not yet seen, 
do not travel along the roads carrying burdens. 

From time to time we pass tall, solid tables of 
granite, which have been thoughtfully provided so 
that these women may relieve themselves of their 
burdens, and replace them on their heads without the 
trouble of stooping down. 

A charming tranquillity hovers over the land, and 
the SMttered villages embovvered in greenerv are 
ffunk in a calm like that of paradise. 

Under a shady banyan tree, near which an old idol 
of Siva stands, I see a white^bearded man of Hebraic 
3 
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Cast of ooimtenancCj dressed in a violet^:iololJred robe, 
peacefully reclining with a book in his hands ; it is a 
bishop a Syrian bishop; surely a strange and un¬ 
expected encounter in this country of the m jester ions 
rites of Brahma. 

^ On reflectiorii however, there is nothing' unusual in 
it* I knew that the ilahamjali of Travancofe had 
about five hundred thousand Christians among his 
subjects, Christians whose ancestors had churches 
here when Europe was stiD under pagan rule. These 
claim that they are the descendants of St* Thomas, 
who dame to India al^ut the middle of the first 
century. More probablj' they are Nestorians who 
amved later from Syria, a land that still eontinues to 
send them priests, hi any ease, they come of an old 
^id venerable stock, of that there can be no question. 
Jews, who emigrated after the second destruction of 
the temple of Jerusalem, are also found in the more 
iiorthem parts oi the kingdom. As in the cas;e of the 
Christians, no one has ever disturbed them, for religious 
tolerance has always existed liere+ and in no instance 
has human blood been shed in thb Laud of Charity.” 

Our zebtif^ still maintain their constant trot. To¬ 
wards evening the sun becomes overcast, i%nd, as in 
Ceylon^ a tropical dampness fills the air. Cocoa 
pahns^—tho^ denizens pf the lands of hot raLns-~ 
become more predominant now that we have entered 
the infinite expanse of feathered palms which extends 
from the western shores to the coast of Malabar, 
plunging hundreds of miles in an everlasting green 
light. As we pass at the foot of the spurs of the 
Ghaut Chain our outlook is hemmed in by rocky 
forests, and masses of black cloud. 

The journey had already lasted some four hours 
w^n the sense of weariness, aggravated by the 
cadenced jolting of our zebus, became so intolerable 
tliat I had to slip through the little opening at the 
iront of my sarcophagus, and sit for a while on the 
poJe m the pose of a crouching monkey by the side 
of my dnver. The da j light has waned considerably, 
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and imdcr the black clouds and overhanging palms 
it is almost twilight. The gneen tunnel of banyans 
extends as evcT in front of uh, but here and there 
fantastic objects are seen looming from the wcrfids 
through the evening shadows- They resemble huge, 
shapeless aiiLmaLs ; sometimes they are scattered 
and sometimes in ilocks^ or even piled on one another* 
These strange objects consist of gmiite blocks — 
blocks which liave the soft roundness of elephanbii 
and the bron/*e colour of their $kin ; there is no con¬ 
nection between them, and they look as if they had 
come here separately^ or as if they had been rolled or 
tbro^’i'n here, like corpses heaped up after a massacre. 
Now the larger roots and branches of the trees take 
the shape of elephants^ trunks; indeed, it looks as 
if natiitie had had some vague idea of this particular 
aninial shape in all her creation, as if the first thought 
of the elephantine form httd existed here from the 
remotest antiquitvi even from the date when the 
first unconscious thought had fashioned matter with 
stone. At present it looks as if elephants or the cm-, 
bryps of elephants were crowded round us^ and the 
resemblances are even more strikmg now- that it is 
quite dim in the woods which lie about ns. 

It is eight o’clock, and the heavy clouds which 
threatened us have cleared off Avithout leaving a trace; 
the sky i$ pure, and the night starry* Crickets and 
grasshoppers chirp madly, arid all the branches of the 
trecB vibrate with insect joy* 

A confused waving of torches h seen in front of us, 
and Ave behold a crowd advancing through the dusky 
foliage. Wt can hear the sound of drums and cyrn- 
haLs, and a chorus of human A^oicesAThich acwmpanies 
the merry procession on their Avay through the 
avenues of palm and banyan. 

In the dickering light of torches we see some twenty 
faarc-chested young men, who carry an ornamented 
and floAVer-deeorated palanquin on thcLr shoulders, 
in which reposes one of their fellow's, like a mjah or 
some god^ in golden crown and long gilt rote* 
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It is a mar:tiage procession* and this is tbs bride- 
groom who is being carried by his friend^t mtb such 
religious ceremony. 

Towards eleven oVlock, as I was lying asleep at 
the bottom of the one of the little loopholes was 
opened^ and a letter* sealed with, the arms qf Trav&U' 
eore~two elephants and a seashell — ^was handed to 
me by the light from the lantern. We have reached 
the village of NeyzetavaraVs and the letter is from 
the Dewan^ bidding me welcome in the name of the 
sovereign* and telling me that the carriage awaits me. 

It is a great pletLsure to leave the Indian cart, to 
step into this elegant and well-himg carriage, and to 
set forth at a brisk trot with these two splendid 
horses. A coachman in the livery of the Alaharajah 
—long robe and a gilt turban that shines hazily 
through the gloom—is on the boic* whilst two active 
footmen are stationed on the step. They almost 
seem to have wings as they run forward, uttering 
fearful cries in order to clear the way of the zebu 
carts which are now far more plentiful. It gives me 
an intoxicating sense of joy to move along so easily 
and BO quickly through the cairn starry night past 
the flying palms, after having endured so many jolU 
in my narrow^ box. We cleave the delicious night 
air* laden with the perfume of flowers, as if our road 
lay through some never-ending fairy garden. 

Again w^e see the red light of torches and hear 
strains of music ; it is another marriage procession 
wandering along in spite of the late and silent hour* 
This time the bridegroam is on horseburk, and looks, 
with his golden robe hanging over his horj^e's crupper,, 
like some king qf the 

Towards one o^clock in the morning, great dark 
palm feathers suddenly cease to interlace above our 
heads ; there h a clearing in the forest and w'e reach 
a street. But this street, bathed in the clear, ashy 
gray light that falls in tropical regions frtsm the stars 
on moonless nights* seems to be plunged in profound 
filumber. Houses, which must be white in the day- 
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light, now have n bluish tinge. All have a story 
rising above their verandas, from which little pointed 
festcM>ns or lace-worked windows look through, com¬ 
plicated columns. liOwer dowuj on either side of the 
closed doorK, little lamps shine like glow-wortns; 
these tiny flames are placed in niches to keep watch 
against the intrusion of evil spirits. Many aniiiials 
crouch motionlessly on the steps, as closely pos¬ 
sible to the human habitation, as if they, too, sought 
shelter from some unknown spell ; zebuis, sheep, and 
goats^ who do not even wake as we pass by* There 
is no other sound than that of our light wheels uf>on 
the sanded road, and all these housesj slumbering 
cattle, and vague shapes of things unseen, are bathed 
in an uncertain bluish light, that looks Like the re¬ 
flection of some far-off Bengal fire. 

In front of us there is a vast inclosure with a moan* 
mentg.1 door stmnotinted by niLradexes and cotmnns 
opening on to an avenue which row's of lanterns show 
to be large and wide* Tops of palm trees and palace 
itiafvS rise above this wall, and quite at the back in 
the direction of the straight avenue the gigantic 
towers o[ Brahmin temples are seen. We are evi¬ 
dently going to enter the inclosure, for this must l>e 
the capita 1 of Travaneore, the true Trivandrum, the 
residence of the Maharajah, and the bluish street^ 
peopled by slumbering animals, can only have been 
& suburb, 

I was not aware that only Indians of high caste 
are permitted to inhabit this privileged inclosure till 
my carriage turned sharply to the right from the 
fac2e of the great door which 1 thought ’we should 
enter. Plunging once more into long shady roads 
resembling park avenues, we stopped at length be¬ 
fore a splendid dwelling $landing in a garden, which, 
alas 1 was built in European style* 

An apartment has l^een prepared here for me» and 
the gracious hospitality of the Maharajah awaits me in 
a European dwelling that ^emi^ like a kindly anomaly 
in the midst of old and marvellous HindustaiL 
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2Erd Dec^ber 

Towards the close of the first night I spent In 
Trivandruni a terrible noise was heard on my roof \ 
rushes were succeeded by sounds of "hattlet and in 
my half-waking starts I thought I could recognize 
(not without some dread, seeing that my rooms were 
open), the springs and yells of some members of the 
tiger tribe ; but the calm of the night and the wood¬ 
work of the roof must have exaggerated the noise, for 
these were only the tiger-cats of the neighbourhood» 
which sleep by day in the garden trees and disport 
themselves during the nighty lioldly invading the 
dwellings of men. 

The early morning at Trivandnim is a period of 
unspeakable sadness. A murmuT of human voices is 
heard before the wild and sad dawn breaks through 
the pallor of the skj% sounds that seemed to come 
from a distances from the inclosure sacred to Brahma ; 
a cry that is like that of humanity itself waking to 
new tortures, and ever oppressed by thoughts of 
death. The birds then znakc their hDinage to the 
returning sun, hut their morning serenade has not 
the charming gaiety of those that sing in our meadows 
in the springtime. Here the twitterings of the 
smaller birds are drowned hy the mocking voices of 
parakeets, and the funereal croakiiigs of the crows. 
First, one or tw*o isolated croaks arc given as a 
signal, then a hundred and a thousand join in fearful 
concert to celebrate the glories of death and putre¬ 
faction. Crows are everywhere * the whole of India 
is infested with them, and even here, in Travancore, 
the land of peace and enchantment, their cries are 
heard directly the day breaks; their voices fill the 
vaulted arches of the palms, and serve to dim the 
joy of all that lives and wakes under the glorious 
foliage. They say Here we watch, we who wait 
for the death of all that lives. Our prey is certain 
and everything ivill belong to us.” 
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After a wliile the catting censes r the birds 
perse. Once more the far-off rumour of men's voices 
is heard, so deep and powerful that one feels that 
there are thousands of these Brahmins assembled in 
the great ‘janctuafy calling on their God. A con¬ 
fused noise of tambourines, cymbals, and sacred 
sheUs comes from all points of the forest of palms^ in 
which Trivandrum is situated, telling of the morning 
adoration in little temples scattered amongst the 
woods. 

At last the sun appears, and the dwelling-houses, 
which arc either entirely open, or but shut off from 
the darkness by light blinds, are at once flooded 
with its rays. Kow all the melaneholy of daybreak 
vanishes in this exquisite hour of splendid bright¬ 
ness. T descend to the garden, a sort of clearing in 
the midst of the palm forest, where there are lawns 
and trees covered tt'ith rose-coloured flowers ; ferns 
and plants loving a moist heat in great luxuri¬ 

ance, and those wonderous-foliaged Indian plant, 
that are tinged like flowers with dull red, violets 
pale carmine, or striped with tt’hite, like the veinings 
of a reptile’s back, or spotted with eyes like those of 
a butterfly’s wings. 

Contrary to the custom which obtains with us, 
seven o’clock in the morning, the time when a traM 
of freshness still 1 injurs among the green avenues, is 
the ceremonial visiting hour of Trivandrum ; and I 
am informed that to-morrow rooming at that hour 
I shall be conducted through the sacred precincts 
and pre.scnted to the Prince. As midday approaches 
all signs of life cease ; for in spite of the shade afforded 
by the palms, the vertical raj's of the sun plunge 
everything into scmnolence and torpor; even the 
crows arc silently seated ou the ground under the 
jjielter of the shady trees. 

The road that I can see from my veranda, dis¬ 
appearing into the green twilight, becomes deserted. 
There are stiU a fc^v passers-bj', men and women 
dressed in scarlet loin-cloths, whose deeply bronzed 
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chests shine with eoppery-eoloured reflections ; these 
reddish figures move noiselessly on naked feet along 
the blmd-coloured road, whose*tone is heightened by 
the vividly contrasting green of the surrounding 
palms. Sometimes the earth trembles under the 
heavy and almost noiseless footsteps of the Mahara¬ 
jah’s elephants as they return from some work in 
the fields to the stables of the palace where they 
sleep. After that nothing more is heard, and, em¬ 
boldened by the silence, little leaping squirrels 
possessed with mad activity enter my room. 

Towards evening human activity begins again, and 
I leave my retreat in one of the Maharajah’s car- 
riages, the fleet horses of which give me an illusion 
of freshness. 


I am quartered In the nearer parts of Trivandrum, 
where the trees are no longer masters, and lawns 
^^terspersed ivit-h heautifully sanded avenues have 
been laid out. Scattered among the gardens are all 
the buildings necessary to the life of a modem 
capital—ministries, hospitals, banks, and schools. All 
these things would have been less out of place had 
they been built in the Indian style, but in these 
modem days we have to be content to find the same 
errors of taste in all the countries of the world. 
Churches and ehapcls are found here too, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Syrian i the latter are the oldest and 
have fa^des of childish simplicity, 1, however, did 
not come to Travaneore to see tiese things, and I 
begin to perceive how difficult it will be to come 
into real touch snth the India of the Bralimins, that 
deeper ^dia which I feel surrounding me ever here, 
ever living and unchangeable, ever haunting me with 
mystery. 

Outside the new quarters the ^«ihns extend their 
sovereignty over the immense Trivandrum of the low- 
(^te Indians, the movement and the bustle of 
the somewhat silent town is concentrated in the 
Street of the Merchants.” At this hour it is filled 
with people, and my horses must move slowly through 
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the crowds. I might call them a race of gods, so 
beautiful are their iaces^ and their attitudes so noble* 
The expression on their coiiDtcnanees is profound 
and unfathomable, 

Tlie i^rfectioti and grace of an antique bas-relief 
are realised by these crowds whose arms and chests 
seem hewn from bronze. 

These superb and refined Brahmins look on cos¬ 
tumes and ornaments with disdain, and are less 
clothed than the natives of middle caste or even than 
pariahs. A cloth of grayish white is girded round 
the loLnSj and across the naked chest nothing but a 
little linen cord worn round their shoulders, the out¬ 
ward sign of rank, that the priest has knotted around 
them when they ivere born and which is never re¬ 
moved ; a sacred cord with Avhieh one lives and dies. 
On their foreheads, between the dark grave eyes, the 
monogram of their god is inscribed ; but this must 
be piously repainted each day after the morning 
ablution : a red disc wRh three white lines for the 
followers of Siva, and for those of Vishnu a sort of 
red and w^hite trident, which starts betw^cen their 
eyebrows, and w'hose points reaeh the hair, adding 
a strangely putiling look to their expression. 

There are lew or no women, though at the first 
glance the long tresses of polislied ebony hair, some¬ 
times knotted and sometimes hanging o%^er their 
sJioulders, would give the impression that these ivere 
of the other sex. Those who show themselves are of 
tlie lower cartes, and have commou features like the 
carrier-women we met upon the road. The wives 
and daughters of the Brahmins, w'ho walk by thou¬ 
sands in the evening air, are doubtless iu the reserved 
incloi^ure* 

All the houses which i saw last night, closed and 
sleeping in the bluish light, now form an animated 
bazaar, w^here fruits, grain, and lightly printed stuffs 
of antic^ue design are sold 5 there are also wares of 
yellow copper, bright as those of gold, raany-branebed 
slender lamps mounted on tall feet Hke those of 
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Pompeiip plates and vases for religious usage* a ad 
gods and goddesses mounted on depliants. 

My guide takes me to visit the factories founded 
by the ruling sovereign* where pottery is made after 
the beautifuJ ancient fashion ; there are others where 
carpets are woven of long wools whose colours are 
copied from those of Rajpiitana or Casl^mere, and 
finally the work.^hops where patient workers eMsel 
Ivory obtained from the elephants of the neighlxiur- 
ing lorestSj making little Brahmin gods or the 
handles of fly-fans and parasols. 

But this was not what I had come to India to 
see* and the only thing that interested me was the 
real Indian life of the dosed palaces and the for¬ 
bidden Temple, 

Trivandrum has a s^olugical garden too^ with parks 
of gazeUcs and ponds of crocodiles, as well kept up 
as those of Europe; one of the few places where it 
is possible to escape from the stifling shade of the 
palniSj and to o\"erlook the distant prospect of forests 
and jungles. Lawns have been laid out with rows of 
exotic flowers and other matchless plants ^ and one 
can wander in confidence through this artificial 
forest where all the brunches are carefully trimmed* 
and where the tigers and serpents which inhabit the 
neighbouring jungles are kept in cages. 

A band of natives executes European airs vith 
great precision in a kiosk situated in the garden during 
that short, and fleeting hour between the cool evening 
and the sudden fall of darkness. Among the rare 
listeners stationed in the sanded avenues are a few 
slim, nude forms, and one or two white babies {the 
only ones living in Trivandrum) looking very pale In 
their Indian nurses* arms, and some children of native 
princes who* alas 1 no longer wear the national cos- 
tiiTnep but are disfigured into the odd forms of 
Western dolls^ dolls still beautiful in spite of their 
coppery tinge and great black velvety eyes. As this 
garden is situated on an eminence, it is possible to 
see the Indian Ocean in the distance ; an ocean that 
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has no ships, and which, unlike that of other eountriesj 
has no eomtniinication with the outer world ; here 
it is but a useless and hostile element sequestrating 
one from other lands, sinee there are no ports along 
the coast, not even barques or fishermen—nothing 
hut a girdle of insuperable breakers. The apparition 
of the far-off sea adds a feeling of melancholy to the 
sad thoughts of exile that steal over me during this 
fashionable evening hour, when the band plays for 
the few lonely babies of Trivandrum^ 

Xow the sun sets quickly in a moment of glorious 
splendour, the red earth seems lit up with a mse- 
eoloured Bengal fire, and the inextricable tangle of 
branches that extends as far iis the eye can reach 
assumes a more vivid tone, as if illuminated by green 
Bengal flames. Now the night falls without any 
ifitervemiig twilight, preniatunely and almost sud-^ 
denly, though its time b invariable and, unlike our 
own, uninfluenced by the season. There is still light 
jji the garden, but under the trees and in the leafy 
lanes it b q\iite dark. Now an outcry rises from the 
great Temple ol Bmhnvat and from the other temples, 
stTattered round, the sound of the cymbals and sacred 
shells is heard oncue more. Thousands of little lamps 
filled wnth coconut oil t^vinkle amongst the w^oods, 
tracing the dim roads in lines of tiny red flames. 


IV 

2Uk Dec^mbir 

It is seven okdock in the morning; the hour of 
official visits and princely receptions. As I take my 
carriage and set out for the Maliarajahb palace w^here 
1 am U> l>e presented to my host, the bi*ight, warm 
rays of the eternally suTiimer-iike sun of Travancore 
strike slantingly under the palms, and bespaltcr the 
stem of the arccas and coco-nuts with tones of rosy 
gold. We trot tlirough the avenues of green palms 
and soon reach the huge door which I had expected 
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to ptiss through on the night of my arrival; this 
door gives access to Sk square space which inclo^s a 
town witiiiii the town, and into which people of low 
caste are never allowed to enter. 

This time my carriage crones the threshold guarded 
by a picket of armed cavalry. The sacred character 
of the place is at once apparent, for we pass un 
immense tank in which a thousand Brahmins^ plunged 
to their waists in water, are making ablutions and 
praying according to rites that are as old asi the 
world- With their dripping hair, and wetted breasts 
that shine in the sun like new bronze, they look like 
water gods, but so absorbed are they in their dreams 
that not a single one turns to look at the carriage 
brushing past them, iu whose honour the military 
guard plays fife and tambour. 

The walled-ofE space contains t^aidences of princes, 
school, and the huge tenipJc whose four colossal 
towers dominate all else, four obelbik-v of sculptured 
gods pointing to tlie sky. The fronts anti external 
walls of the palaces are somewhat sad and common¬ 
place \ above the doors, however, the usual memsters 
rear their fierce heads and tell of India, just as iii the 
extreme East dragons arc characteristic of China. 

A glowing red pervades the whole, for the dust, red 
as the roads theniselves, has for centuries covered all 
these buildings with tones of blood and of burnt 
sienna. 

Another squad of cavalry is drawn up Ijcfore the 
Maharajah's door, superbly accoutred men in red 
turbans, who handle thebr repeating rifles with truly 
modem precision* 

The Maharajah himself appears on the threshold- 
1 hud feared to see the Prince dressed in a Europeaii 
frock coat* but no, he has had the good taste to prefer 
the Indian dress, a turban of white silk and a velvet 
Kibe with large diamond buttons* 

The first reception-room Ls paved w^ith earthenware, 
and crystal chandeliers hang fmm the ceiling. In 
the middle stands a throne of chiselled silver, whilst 
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the other himiture is earved from massive black ebony 
in that Tp rlian style of lace -like decoration in which 
the Asiatic workman excels all others*^ 

1 have been commanded to convey a French decora¬ 
tion to Hifl Highness, and when my simple misjsion 
has been fu]filkd+ we speak of that Europe which the 
Prince will never see, for tlie imsweiT'ing rules of his 
caste do not allow him to leave Indian We speak, too* 
of literary matters, for the Prince has a cultivated 
and retined taste. Then he takes me into a high 
gallery to show me the marvellouts ivories and other 
treasures which he is pleased to collect, and soon it 
hi time for me to withdraw. 

As I returii through the green shade of the palnis, 
I regret that 1 have been unable to converse on more 
serious subjects with this amiable prinect whose soul 
must be so diffeteut from our owUh We shall meet 
again during my stay here, but my first interview has 
taught me that the mysteries of his inmost thoughts 
will be as impenetrable to nie as the great temple. 
There is a radical diiferenee of tacei ancestry, and re¬ 
ligion between ; then we do not speak the same 
language^ and the necessity of conversing through a 
third person forms (in spite of the affability of my 
interpreter) a barrier which isolates us from all 
conmnmion. 

I am to he presented to the IMabarance {the Queen), 
who lives in a f^parate palaec, in two or three days, 
though she is not the Mahar&jali^s wife, but his 
maternal aunt. Tlie principal families of Travancore 
belong to an ancient race that has almost disappeared 
from the rest of lndia+ in which the transmission of 
name, title, and fortune is solely through the female 
side, who in addition have the right to repudiate their 
husbands at will. 

In the roya) family the Maharanee is the eldest of 
the daughters, and the Maharajah the oldest son of 
the first princess of royal blood. As neither the 
actual Queen nor her sisters have any female des- 
eendantSt the dynasty is shortly bound to expire* 
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The children of the Maharajah Imve no right to teign, 
and they do not even bear the title of Prince. 

^ The women of this caste, whose family name is 
Nayer, nearly all have features of an especial delk-acv. 
They wear plain bands of hair on each side of their 
foreheads, but the rest of the hair, which is very black 
and smooth, is piled into a mass on the top of their 
heads. This falls forward on to one side like a 
soldier’s cap, giving a somewhat rakish expression, 
which contrasts strongJy with their grave and formal 
maniierr. 


V 

25t/i Dec€V/^>&r 

Towards five o’clock in the evening, as the buming 
sun has commenced to sink, quantities of musicians 
in zehn chariots arrive, almost stealthily. Tlie Maha¬ 
rajah has lent me the orchestra from'his palace for 
several hours. 

They come Iwrefooted and uoiselesslv, entering 
my room with the velvety step of a cat;' then these 
artists, who have fine and delicate pmfiles, make 
ceremonious bows and seat themselves on the ground. 
They wear little gilt turbans on their heads and 
diamonds in their ears, and are draped in the antique 
fashion with a piece of silk barred with gold, which 
15 tliroi™ over one shoulder so as to leave part of the 
chest and a metal-enciided arm free. Aromatic 
odours and scents of rose waters escape from their 
light clothing. 

They carry huge mstruments with copper strings, 
like gigantic guitars or mandolines, whose curved 
handles end in monsters’ heads. These guitam 
which give out different tones, vary much amoncst 
themselves, but they all have large bodies, whilst 
here and there along the neck hollow balloons 
lool^g like fruits clustered round a stalk, arc placed 
to increase their resonance; thev are very old and 
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precious, so withered, thut they have acquired great 
sonority; they are painted ar gilt, or inlaid with 
ivory, and even their quaint appearance fills me with 
a sense of mystery*, the mystery of India. The 
musicians smilingly show tJiem to me; some are 
made to be stroked by the fingers ; others to be played 
with a bow; otiiers again are struck with a stick of 
pearl; and there is even one that is played by rolling 
a little ebony thing looking like a black egg over the 
string, what refinements imknoi^'n to our Western 
musicians! There are tom-toms tuned to different 
pitches, and boy singers whose robes are of especial 
richness. A printed programme prepared for this sole 
purpoM is placed before me, in which the strange but 
melodious names of tlie musicians are all in tvs'elve 
syllables. 

It is five o’clock, and all, to the number of about 
tweiily-five, are seated in readiness on the carpet; 
the room is already fiUed with shadow, and pimkhas 
keep the air in motion with their slow and wearied 
movement. All the moiistcr-lieaded guitars are in 
readiness, and the musicians are about to commence. 
What agonissing sounds most instruments of such a 
sire produce, and what a clamour such tom-toms. 

I am all attention, prepared for much noire. Behind 
the musicians an arched door, leading to a white 
vestibule, remains open, and a golden ray from the 
setting sun falls on a group of red-turbaned soldiers 
of the Maharajah’s army standing in the reddish 
glow, but the musicians themselves are plunged in 
vague shadow. 

Can the concert have commenced ? From their 
grave and attentive attitudes, and the way in which 
they Watch one another, it would appear so. But 
there is nothing to be heard. But yes ; a hardly 
audible high note, like that of the prelude to “Lohen¬ 
grin,” which is then, doubled, complicated, and trans¬ 
formed into a murmured rhythm, without growing 
any louder. . . , W’hat a total surprise, this almost 
toneless music coming from such powerful instm- 
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ments 1 One nu^ht have said the buzzing of a fiy 
held within the hollow of one’s hand, or the brushing 
of the wings of a night'moth against the glass, or 
the death agony of a dragon'fly. Then a musician 
places a little steel thing in his mouth and ruljs his 
cheek over it, so as to produce the murmurings of a 
foimtain. One of the largest and most complicated 
guitars, that the player caresses with his hand as if 
he feared it, says “ hou, hou ” all the time on nearly 
the same notes, like the veiled cry of the screech owl'i 
another instrument, which is muted, makes a sound 
like that of the sea breaking on the shore; and there 
are hardly audible dmtnmings i>layed by fingers on 
the edge of the tom-toms. Then suddenly come 
unexpected violences, furies that last for a couple of 
seconds, when the strings vibrate with full force, 
and the tom-toms struck in another way give out 
dull and heavy sounds like elephants walking over 
hollow ground, or mimic the rumblings of subterranean 
water, or a torrent that falls into an aby.-is. But this 
subsides quickly, and the nearly silent music continues, 

A young Brahmin with beautiful eyes is seated 
cross-legged on the ground holding an instrument 
whose rude shape contrasts with the delicate refine¬ 
ment of the others ; it is made of common pottery, 
^d has pebbles inside a sort of jar with a large open¬ 
ing in one of its smooth and swollen sides. 

The sound which he draws from it varies according 
as he leaves the jar open, or stops the opening by 
pressing its mouth close to his body. He plays on it 
with marvellously nimble fingers and sometimes tlie 
sound is light, at others deep, occasionally hard and 
dry like a crackling of hail; then the pebbles are 
heard moving at the bottom. 

When the voice of one of tlie gnitars rises above the 
whispered silence, it is always in a melody of training 
punds, a passionate and full-voiced song that plunges 
into agony; and the tom-toms, without drownmg 
the trembling and plaintive notes, beat an aceompani- 
ment of mysterious import which expresses the 
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exaltation of humaa suffering far more poigiluDtly 
tJmu our most supreme music. 

“ The elephants are here,” Some one utters this 
phrase, thus breakiag the charm that holds me a 
listener. Wlmt eiepliants ? Oh, yes 1 I had for¬ 
gotten— I had expressed a desire this momiiiig to 
see the elephants caparisoned with palanquins on 
their backs in tlje Indiaix manner, and the order for 
their equipment had been graciously given to the 
Palaec stables. 

The music ceases, for I must go outside to see the 
elephants. When I reach the ttueshold I find m3^]f 
in the presence of three enormous beasts, awaiting 
me ^d standing by the door, sharply defined in the 
brightness of the setting sun. Their heiufe face me, 
and at first I can only distinguish amongst their 
trappings the threatening ivory tusks, and the huge 
trunks of rose colour veined with bl&ckt and the 
striped eai^ which keep up a continual and fan-Uke 
motion. Long green and red robes, colonnaded 
palanquins, necklaces of bells and head ornaments of 
gold embroider^^ that fall over their huge foreheads. 
Tliree superb anhnab hi their prime of seventy years 
so gentle and tractable; they turn their intelligent 
little eyes towards me as they kneel down in order to 
allow me to mount il I should wish. 

A gracious twilight fills the room as I return to 
the music of beating wings and rustling insects. 

Each of the guitars chants its despair in turn by 
intervals of almost voiceless harmony, the one that ia 
struck by tlie hand or bow, the one tliat is beaten 
with the pearl rod, and that strangest one of all which 
weeps when the little egg-slinped ebony hall is rolled 
over its strings. 

Their songs have not the bewildering echoes of 
some far-removed sadness, us those ol Mongolia or 
China have, for they arc almost comprchensihle to 
our senses; they betray the brooding of a race 
that is not different from our own^ though long 
centuries have parted os ; they and our gipsies use 
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the same fevered phrases, though in a somewhat 
coarser Tvay, 

Human voices ivere only introduced towards the 
eodn One after the other great-eyed, slender youths, 
clothed La gorgeous draperies, executed trills with 
wonderful rapidity, but their childish voices are 
already broken and worn; the man in a golden 
turban, who conducts, first plays a weird jirekide 
^ul then ’ivith lowered head looks into their eyes 
in the manner of a serpent fascinating a bird* 1 
feel that he cast a spell on them, and that he could, 
if he wii^hed, break the whole mechanimi of tlieir 
feeble tliroats^ It Neems the words whitrh thev 
cbaiiL to these sad rhythms are prayers to an offended 
goddess whom they wi$h to appeasci. 

Finally, it is the turn of the great master, a man of 
about twenty-five to thirtyt who has a beautiful face 
and an expression of energy. He is going to repre¬ 
sent, witji action and song, the plaints of a young 
girl whose lover loves her no longer* 

Seated on the ground he seems plunged in medita¬ 
tion whilst his face l>ecomes sombre. Then, all at 
once, the voice bursts forth with the cutting tone of 
Eastern bagpipes, though the upper notes are pos¬ 
sessed by a hoarse, manly quality, and an infinity of 
sorrow is expressed in a poignant and, to me, novel 
manner* The sorrow expressed in his face and the 
contractions of the delicate hands, is rendered with 
highest art. 

This orchestra and these singers belong to the 
Maharajah, and their music resounds daily in the 
silence of his guarded palace, where ever-bowing ser¬ 
vants, whose hands are joined in a perpetual^lute, 
walk with cat-like steps. How far away the thoughts 
of this priiiee must be from ours, and how different 
his conceptions of the sadnesses of life and love and 
death I But this strange and rare mu^sic, which is 
part of his being, reveals a portion of his soul to me 
that 1 should never see in our short and formal inter¬ 
views, so burdened with ceremony and foreign words 
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Deccmier 

Three thousand Brahmins, who live in the sacred 
inclosure, and bathe in the hoi 3'' pond, are at present 
the guests of the Maharajah- Thej^ have come from 
the suiToiinding countries, and from those forests 
where they live on fmit and grain, absorbed in mystic 
dreams and disdainful of the things of this world- 
Tliey have assembled to celebrate a religious festivity 
that lasts for days, and is held every six j^cars. 
They offer long prayers of expiJition for blood that 
was shed many years ago in a neighbouring ooimtry 
during a war of conquest; it matters little that it %vax 
countless years ago ; the spilt blood still ealls for 
supplicating cries, still demands religiovis music, and 
the belluwings of sacred shells like those graven on 
the arms of Trivandrum* The ray^rowned idols of 
Pandavas, which are thirty feet high, and have hideous 
faces, and fierce downcast eyes, have been drawn for 
this occasion from their secret sanctuaries. Muscular 
efforts aided by ropes have rolled them into the open 
air and sunlight of the temple courtyardT where they 
may strike terror into the minds of the simple— 
whilst the Initiated pray to the invisible and ineffable 
Brahma from the depths of theit souls. During these 
celebrations, the entire Brahmin inclosure palpitates 
with the Lntcrise life of ancient rites, of burning 
prayers of terror, and of ecstasy. I can hear the 
tariff murmurings which have an irresistible attrac¬ 
tion for me, but I am rigidly excluded, and neither 
the influence of the Mah^ajak nor that of any one 
else can help me* 

The festival of the initiated ha^ found an echo 
among the believers of the middle and lower castes 
who live under the immense palins that cover the rest 
of the town, and who, like myself^ arc excluded from 
communion with the Brahmins, Prayers and sup¬ 
plications are heard there too, in the whitening dawm, 
and at the time of sunsets 
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Imploring frits ure hearci in all the cemeteri&i and 
at the foot of the sacred trees under which warriors 
have been buried. The little sacred lamps have been 
lit all along the shadj'^ roads and at those places where 
monumental stones arise ; and music offerings and 
flowers are here too* The smallest temples and even 
the simple altars consecrated to the divinities of the 
j angles shi ne wi th a thousand trembling flames. Here 
I am welcome to wander as 1 choose, under the gloom 
of the interlacing palms^ in search of the music and 
the lights that lure me to them, 

1 reach a. very old and humble temple, with broken 
granite columns, standing at the foot of huge trees 
which lose themselves in the gloom. Tiny lamps 
filled with eoeomut oiU which look like glow-worms, 
eajd: their light about the. temple^ which is garlanded 
with flowers and ornaments of pleated reeds. The 
horrible parrot-faced god is stationed in the further¬ 
most of tw^o or three little rooms, where he crouches, 
many-armed* with his green face overshadowed by a 
high headdress. Here young, whit^ kids disport 
themselves in these sacred precincts, of Tvhich they 
arc the familiar and venerated occupants. Half-nude 
worjihippers, decked in necklets of flowers, throng 
round the dctor* but the noise of the tambourines and 
bagpipes^ is almost drowned by the constant and 
plaintive bcUowings of the sacred shclls. 

Sniiles of welcome greet me, and after having 
placed wreaths of jasmine flowers, which have in- 
toxicating odours like that of incense, pound my neck, 
the people stand on one side that 1 may see. 

Now I reach a place where a monstrous fig tree of 
great age stands. Men arc assembled round a granite 
platform, supported on pillars which must have be¬ 
longed to some ancient funeral monument^ revelling 
in the sound of maddening inujjic. The customary 
lights, the garlands of roses or jasmine^ and the 
offerings of fruit and grain are here too. A kind of 
officiating priest^ a man of low caste, whose face is 
quite black, recites ritual phtUfies in a frenzied manner, 
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broken by the diti of the tom-toms. Women stand 
behind the tree, almost hidden in shadow, and utter 
constant and long-protracted cries. Children tend a 
fire of grass which has been lighted on the ground, 
and into whose flames the tom-toms are constantly 
thrust 50 that they may retain their dry, sonorous 
tones* The officiating priest is seized with increasing 
excitement, and soon seems possessed of an evil 
spiritP He giires vent to terrible howls and seeks to 
dash his head against stones or trunks of trees* A 
hedge of naked arms is formed round to keep him from 
harm^ till at length he falls on tlie ground exhausted 
and motionle-Bs with a horrible rattling in his throat. 
Yet it would ^em that this incompreheuaible god, 
whom they worship under the palms to the sound of 
tlie tambours and the savage music, is the same deity 
in different shape that the mysterious Erahmins wor¬ 
ship in spirit in the secret recesses of the great temple, 
Indeed, this god is but another form of the God we 
adore. For there are no false gods, and the wisdom 
of sages who profess that theirs is the true God, and 
that they alone know his name, is but childish folly» 
For the restp the eonception of a God seated amidst 
the unmeasurable and inaccessible, be he one or 
many, be he named Brahma, Jehovahj or *\]lah| so 
far exceeds our comprehension, that a little less or 
greater error can hardly matter in our ideas of Him* 
Xo doubts too, that He listens just as attentively to 
the prayer of the simple, uneducated native, who 
wanders through the forest pouring forth his agony 
of life and death at the foot of some groen-faced fetish. 


vu 

December 

The cry of the crows is so much intemungled with 
all the other soimds of India, tlmt one ends by ceasing 
to heed it- I have already almost ceased to notice the 
hideous morning aubadc that immediately ^^ucceeda 
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the murmurings that rise from the temple. A ^eat 
tree that stands before my terrace is one of their 
favourite nightly resting-plai^es ; a tree covered with 
large bj:anches which bend under the weight of their 
black burden. 

As 1 take my seat in the carriage this moming^ the 
first mys ol the sun, which rises at a fixed hour each 
day* just commence to penetrate through the leaves 
and under the vaulted palms ; once more I cross the 
forbidden inclosure in order that 1 may present my¬ 
self before the Maharanee (the Queen)* 

Directly we have passed the entrance, 1 see the 
sacred ponds again in which Brahmins plunged to 
their waists in water are making their custooiary 
morning ablutions. 

This walled which I am visiting at a much 

earlier hour than on the last occasion, contains not 
only the dwellings of the princes standing amidst 
gardens of palms, but streets bordered by humble 
hous^ built of clay that are inhabited by Hindoos of 
high caste. This charming hour of daybreak is the 
one chosen by the loug^eyed housewives for the de- 
comtion of the earth that lies in front of their 
dwellings. Tliey trace Avoiidcrful patterns in white 
powder upon the red soil, which has previously been 
well swept and beaten. Their designs are but fleeting, 
and are carried away by the lightest wind or by the 
feet of men, goats, dogs, and crow-s.. They do their 
work very quickly, guiding themselves in the tracing 
of these designs by marks which have been placed 
there beforehand, and are visible to them alone^ 
Betiding forward in a graceful attitude, they move the 
little box which contains u powder that cscapei> in a 
white trail like an endless ribbon over the surface of 
t he ground. Compl icat ed arabesques and geo met rical 
figures grow marvellously under their hands. Often, 
toop they place a hibiscus flower, an Indian pink, and 
a yellow marigold at the chief junction of their net¬ 
work of hues after the design is completed. The 
little street, decorated from one end to the other in 
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this mBriiiTieri seems to be momentarily covered by a 
fairy carpet. 

The vrhole of this quarter has retained its character 
of old-world elegance, honest peace, and simple 
dignity. 

In front of the door of the Maharanee’s garden 
red-turbaned soldiers are dra’AH up, who salute and 
present arms to the sound of fife and drum* in laulLlcss 
manner* Tlic Queen's husMnd descends from the 
steps in front of the house to welcome me, with truly 
distinguished courtesy. Like the Maharaiah* he has 
had the gofjd taste to retain his Indian dress of velvet 
with diamond buttons, ond his turban of white sUk. 
Notwithstanding this, he is a scholar and a man of 
refined 1 i t erary taste. The Queen hoi ds her receptions 
in a room on the first floor which is^ 1 am sorry to say, 
decorated with Eiiropeau furniture, hut she herselfj in 
national costume, looks like a charming personifica¬ 
tion of India, She has a regular profile, pure features, 
and magnificent large eyes, in fact, all the beauty of 
her race* In accordance with the tradition of the 
Nayer family, her jet-blaek hair is wound round her 
forehead* Enormous rings of diamonds and rubies 
hang from her eardobes, and her naked arms^ which 
ore much bejewelled, are unconcealed by her velvet 
bodice. For the a piece of silk figured with ex¬ 
quisite designs in gold covers her statuesque form. 
Oh ! it is easy to imagine the degree of refinement 
to which a noble lady of sovereign nice may attam 
in a country where even the lower classes are cultured, 
but the especial charm of this Maharanee lies in her 
benev{3lent!e and in a reserved and gentle sweetnesiS* 

There is a charm of isadness. too^ which is apparent 
behind her smiles. 1 know one of the griefs which 
has darkened the almost cloistered life of the Queen. 
Brahma has given her no daughter, nor any niece 
that she might adopt, so her d^mosty U doomed to 
expire, and doubtless there will be great changes in 
Travancore* a land hitherto sheltered Irom the march 
of centuries* 
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We speak of Europe, which has a charm for her 
imagiiiation, and 1 see that one of her dreams has 
been to know this strange and far-off country, as 
inaccessible to her as the planet Mars or the mwn, 
for no Indian lady of noble birth, not to mention a 
queen, may undertake such a voyage without incur¬ 
ring so great a loss of caste that she would at once 
fall to the rank of a pariahs 

During the few remaining days which I shall spend 
here 1 may sometimes have the honour to see the 
Maharajah, but never again the gracious Maharanee, 
so before leaving I seek to impress her image on my 
mind, for her face does not seem to belong to our 
times, and it is only in old Indian miniatures that I 
have had a glimpse of such princesses. 

After mj'' visit to the Maharanee has terminated, I 
go, without leaving the Jirahmin inclosure, and see 
the sons of one of her sisters, who are heirs pre¬ 
sumptive to the throne, after whose death the dynastv 
will terminate. 

bear tlie title of first and second prince, and 
live in set^rate dwellings standing in the midst of 
gardens. J*hough these young men wear jjlumes of 
(hamonds in their turbans, hunt the tiger and follow 
the ritte of Brahma, they are none the less conversant 
with the trend of modern thought, and occupy them¬ 
selves with literature or natural philosophy, One of 
them, who had in accordance with my request taken 
me to see the trappings of his elephants, showed me 
some remarkable photographs which he had taken 
and developed himself, and which he had afterwards 
sent to an exhibition in Europe, having the w-ish to 
gain a medaJ, 

I felt a desire this evening, as the sun was setting, 
to iste the Indkn Ocean, \4^ho5e tt-aves break on the 
bftmn shores about a mile from TrivandrunL 

I had to eroiiii the whole ext^snt of the waDed tovm, 
but the hverj' of the Maharajah’s carriage insured me 
Mfe induct. 1 passed peaceful little streets bordered 
by Brahnun houses, the red walls of palaces and 
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gardens, and skirted the precincts of the great temple 
to which 1 had never been so close. 

The tovm once crossed, I found rayself in a sandy 
waste amongst the dunes^^ where the last red rays of 
the setting sun stiU lingered. A few broken and 
twisted palms were scattered here and there, all lean¬ 
ing in the same direction, having yielded like the trees 
of our own coasts to the force of the sea winds. 
Heaps of sand which must have taken centuries to 
accumulate, crumbled remaius of madrepore shells 
and stones, the pulverization of myriads ol existences, 
announced the near presence of the great destroyer, 
whose terrible voice commenced to make itself heard. 
Suddenly the road made a turn among the dunes, and 
the ever restless ocean was spread out before me. 

In other regions of the world it seems as if human 
life flocked instinctivelj^ towards the sea. Men con¬ 
struct their dwellings by its shores, and their towns 
as nearly us possible to its waters • they are jealnus 
of the smallest bay that can contain ships, and even 
the smalLesL strip of coasts 

Here» on the contrarj^ it is shunned as something 
dead or void. This sea is but an abysif that cannot 
be crossedt that !:jerves no purpose, and but inspires 
terror. It is almost inaccessible, and no one ven¬ 
tures on itp Before the endless line of breakers, and 
along the endless extent of sand, the only human 
trace tliat I can see h an old granite temple, lowly 
and rude, with worn columns, half eaten away by 
salt and spray- It is placed here to appease and 
exorcise the restless devourer which Imprisons Tm- 
van<x)re, and which, calm as it is tins evening, will 
shortly, when the summer monsoon commences, 
rage furiously during an entire season . 

vin 

Friday^ 29tf* December 

Among the many gleeful favours which the 
Dewan, hi accordance with the instructions of hia 
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Serene Highnciis the IrlahaTajab, showered on me» 
one of the most cliamiing and unforgettable was my 
reception of to-day at the college for young ladies of 
noble race, 

I set out on my way directly the sun had risen, 
not, indeed, without some misgivings, for i dreaded 
some tedious display of learning. In the forest 
palms, however, where we allowed our horses to walk, 
fearing that we might arrive too early, I saw first 
one, then two, three pretty little girls, sparkling 
with magnificent ornaments; naked-footed children 
of about twelve years with white fkiwers in their 
hair, whose gold-embroidered silks and tlie jewels 
■which covered their arms and neck shone in the first 
rap of the early morning suij. Their steps, like 
mine, were directed towards the Brahmin inclosure, 
but ■when they saw' my carriage they commenced to 
hasten, runnbig as fast as the bands of precious sUks 
encasing their legs would allow them. Was it pos¬ 
sible that these toilettes of Peris or Apsaras were 
assumed Ui my honour ? 

I found aU the little Indian fairies assembled at the 
college in their dasaling array. It w'as hnliday time, 
it seems, but they consented to give up a morn¬ 
ing for me. A little one advatuses and presents me 
with one of those highly scented and formal bouquets 
in which flowers and gold thread are mingled. 

It is the Mahara]all’s pleasure to diffuse education 
in his kingdom, education which lias but proved a 
scourge to us, but which will be beneficent at Travan- 
core, since faith lias not ceased to irradiate all earthly 
things. His Highness had also wished to show me a 
rare and imcxpeeted spectacle in connection with this 
college of noble ladies w'hich quite equals or even excels 
ofur own ; and the word of command had been issued 
to the parents that the little ones should be decked In 
the heavy Jewels of their mothers and grandmotheta, 
Youthful arms and swelling bosoms glittered with 
ancient jewellery, set in matchless archaic mountings, 
such as the goddesses of tlie temples wear. 



A HINDOO LADY. 
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The class-rooms were like those of our European, 
colleges, light and simply furnished, with geographical 
charts and instructive modcb lianging cm the wmbe- 
woshed walls. But the strange scholars all looked 
like idols, Iiom the little ones whose groat black eyes 
glittered, and whose dark bronze skins were seen 
between their loin-cloths and their golden corselets, 
up to the older oiies, who wore a veil of white Indian, 
muslin over their dark coiled hair, and who already 
wore the grave and anxious expression of approach¬ 
ing womanhood. . . 

Essays of style and historical compositions are 
shown*me, also pretty drawings niter European 
models tliat the little goddesses had made, quite in 
tlic TO.sJinet' oiw fl-wn diildr&n. ^ tlicy signsd 
with Tvftmes many syllables in length — meludious 
names that read like a* phrase of music. 

A little one of five or six had copied an eagle of 
complicated plumage standing on a bmiieh ; but she 
had commenced in the middle ol the paper without 
taking measurement, yet, though there was no room 
left for the head, she liad sketched it all the same 
flattened mid widened out, extending to the edges of 
the paper, and not a detail or a feather was omitted, 
and she liad bravely signed her beautiful name— 

I see goM-emhmidered velvets and veils diaphanous 
as mists; diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and trans¬ 
parent enamels; many bracelets, some so large that 
tliey must be held ou to the little arms by thread ; 
necklets made from scarce Portuguese coins, which 
dated from Goa’s times of splendour, and which have 
slept for centuries in coffers of sandal wood. 

Finally, there arc songs, pieces of music for violins, 
and tlicn dances—slow and complicated dances that 
have a reiigioua tinge, consisting of a series of rhyth» 
mic steps and a waving of jewel-laden arms. 

Tliese pupils, belonging to castes never seen by 
strangers, are ^1 beautiful, refined, and gracefu!, and 
liave eyes such as one can but see in India, Ob I 
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liow can 1 describe th£ impression of chaste and 
transcendent beauty that these mysterious Jittle 
flowers have given me ? 


rx 


BtAwday, SOth Deceinber 

I leave Travmicore to-morrow morning, where 
many more favours have been showered on me tlian 
I deserve, SBeing that I have simply acquitted my¬ 
self of the agreeable duty of offering a cross to the 
prince. 1 shall go northward in one of the great 
decked boats belonging to the Maharajah, by way 
of the chain of lakes, and it will take me about two 
days and two nights tn reach the little kingdoni of 
Cochin, where 1 shall stop for a while. After that 
there will be a journey of thirty tu forty hours out- 
side Cochin, then I shall otiriie to the more freiiuented 
regions, wlierc the railroads mn, and I shall rejoin 
the mam Ime from Calicut to Madras. 

As this is my last evening in Trivandruni, I linger 
longer than usual in the groves which run through 
the town, where feeble lamps bum dimly under the 
shade of the dense palms whose conquering night 
they are vmwerless to dispel. ® 

The subjugating yoke of plant life is even more 
apparent now', when every-thing is wrapped in a 
inagniheent fall of green, than it is in tlie daytime. 

1 am leaving to-morrow morning, thougli 1 have 
seen hardly anything, and have in no way pene¬ 
trated tire secret heart of India; I have divined 
nothing of the Bralmiinism of w'hich this country is 
one of the centres, for everything seems barred to 
Europeans, even though the most gracious hospitality 
be extended to them. 


My chance wanderings finally bring me to the 
^et of the merchants, the great straight street that 
leads to the mcJosiire which guards the palaces and 
temples; the sky is clear and the night starrv. 
t.rowds of long-haired men wander under the light 
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of antique lamps which are supported by tall thin 
stalhs. These arc buyers and sellers of hammered 
ooppcr-printcd muslins, idols, and Brahmin images- 
everywhere a press of naked chests, black heads of 
hair, and sparkling dark eyes. Stalls where roots, 
grain, and cakes, the frugal nourlshmeut of the 
Brahmins, are displaj-ed i mi-riads of little shops, 
always lit by the same kind of iiueient lam^, whose 
double or triple fkmes are supported by figures of 
monsters or of gods. 

The porch of the sacred inelosure is seen at the 
end of the street in the same direction, Imt much 
farther on the great temple, through whose open 
door the inner dcptlis, outlined by thousands of little 
flames, are visible ; there is the sanctuary of Brahma, 
tlie soul of this laud of dreams ond meditation. 

The whole building is illuinmnted, even to the 
depths where the priests alone may venture: the 
nave is outlined by points of flame that cluster to¬ 
wards the centre into a geometrical pattern; this 
must be a gigantic clramher, but it is too far off for 
trte to dktingiiL^h. As trver, people are playing withm* 
for the sound of music and the braying of trumpets 
reaches me, mingled with the long murmurs of 
human voices. The dotw that I may not cross stands 
ever open, and aliove it the huge pyramid, which I. 
know to be composed of a mass of stone Kjarved gods, 
raised its head through the thin mists till its jagged 
summit seunis to mingle with the stars. It is xisual 
in times of solemnity, such as the present <me, when 
prayers and supplLcatinns arc unending, to light a 
trail of little llonie on each of the four pyramids ; 
these little fires commence above the doors and clinib 
up amongst the black masses of the sculpture till 
they seem to trace a road to heaven through the 
tanks of stone-cniv'ed gods. 

At length the street becomes deserted, and the 
shopkeepers commence ta close their wtjoden shutters 
and to kindle the little lamps that stand in niches in 
the walls, and which serve to keep evil spirits from 
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tlie houses. I watch the merchants finishinir their 
da Jy ^ckonmg. The tiny round silver or copper 
of Tmvancore are collected in a bag, then they 
teke han(Uuls of them ou a counting-board, which 
consists of a plank furnished with hoJes ; a little 
piece of money di^ps into each hole, and wJ^n the 

if'^ Itnows the e.Kact number; 

^ these are sha^n mto a chest and the reckoning 
reTOmmences, Others write down figures and make 
c^cdations on bands of dried palm-feaf, which look 

At length the hour has come when all signs of life 

disUnt III urn mat mns of the temples - all is pluneed 

the^^We "^re visible/for 

bu?the me,f into the dweliing-hoiises; 

iimuded m white Imen or muslin cloths, lying on 
the terraces or under the verandas, or even bf foi^ 

th^tllTSdtrT^Tf" repidsion 

tnat all Indians feel for roofs and eeilimw. the^ men 

-"'arm night filJed with 


Sunday^ 3l4^^ Dcce?td)tr 

men the sound of the morning praver risinc from 
the simctuarj' ceases to be heardf aud'as the l^Shte 

agam at the exquisite hour of sunrise I <ihfiri ^ 

*'» “mo 

5'."ri5SSS£-£ 
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the impression of houses iMiiminated by the glow of 
a red firct but above them the palms that have been 
bathed in the freshness of the night have an almost 
supernatural green, tuiged with glints of emerald- 
Here and there bunches of flowers hang doivn in a 
failing shower from the summits of the trees till they 
reach to the ground- 

Pickets of the Mnliarajah’s soldiers^ looking mag- 
nihoent in thelr^ turbans and accontremeiits, pass 
and repass on their way to relieve outlying posts* 
TItrongs of people are calmly proceeding to mass^ for 
it is Sunday* and I see little girls veiled in muslina 
holding prayer books in their hands ; nearly all these 
are Clirislians of old race, whose ancestors wor¬ 
shipped Christ several centuries before our own. We 
hear the tolling ol the bells of the strange S}Tian or 
Catholic chapels that are built close to the temples 
of Brahma, and are sheltered by the same verdant 
palms. Tiie enchanting scene gives an impression 
of peaceful calm I in which onkr and tolerance reign 
supreme* 

At length the wharf is reached. It will readily be 
understood that the port of Trivandrum is not 
situated on the ocean, but on the lagoon, for the 
coast of this country is inaccessible. 

My Ixjat, which belongs to the prince, lies motion¬ 
less amidst a himdred others ; it is a sort of long 
galley for rourteen rowers, ha^vnig a cabin on the 
poop in which it is possible to lie do’nn and sleep. 
These fourteen rowers ply ]>addles with bamboo 
handles, and form a wonderful automatic machine of 
bronze hum unit y» instinct with force and vitality. 

The lagoon, which at first was deep and narrow 
and shut in by a thick hedge of palms, gradually 
widens and becomes sunJit* Our rowers work them¬ 
selves tip to a pitch of excitement with songs and 
cries p cleaving the foul and sluggish wateni rapidly, 
and so begins the peaceful journey which will last 
three days* 

On both shores palms mingled with many-stemmed 
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Wyan trees form ;in endless hedge, whilst garlands 
of unknown flowers bang from the branches, and 
great spotted and twisted water-lilies spring from 
ainongst the rushes* 

B^ques which arc going to Trivandrum pas.s us 
eoutinualljr , for tlio lagooti is the chief high-road of 
the peaceful country. Huge boats, like gondolas, 
that pursue their slow and noiseless course, impelled 
by statuesque boatmen furnished with long poles 
these have houses on their poops, filled with Indian 
men and women whose black eyes stare with wonder 
at Our fast lioat, manned by fourteen rowers. 

Sometimes a marvellous bird, brighter and more 
gorgeous than our kingfishers, skims quickly along 
the Surface q{ the water, with a cry of joy i and there 
are beds of flowering lilies, and masses of lotus 
sheeted with rosy blooms. 

The intpminable lagoon that sei*\'es as a highway 
changes its appearance hourly. Sometimes it is 
narrow and sliady, sometimes ov^rhuiig like u oiiurch 
nave hy c^-nut palms, whose ribs resemble arches; 
at other times if: enlarges and expands and seems to 
extend to inlmite distances ; then it narrows and the 
space between the semed banks of palms is dotted 
With countless green islands. 

The sun rises, and in spite of the shade and the 
^ving water I feel myself graduaUy ovei-come by 
the stiflmg heat. Our speed is tmdiminlshed as the 
chief excites the men from time to time by an im- 
penous clack of the tongue, causing their' muscles 
to st^en as if they had been struck with a lush, and 
to w'hjch they reply with falsetto cries like those of 
monkeys. Trading grasses, branches of lilies, and 
brat quickly past our swiftly flying 

It is ten o’clock, and we are no longer sheltered bv 
the palms, but journey under the blue sky alonir a 
^ow pas^gc bordered by shrubs bearing wfcte 
onM ■symimetrical rows of bronrSd flesh 
contmue the mechanical movements—which have 
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already lasted lor six hours—merely a few drops of 
perspiration trickle down bodies which shine with 
the polished reflection of metal in the terrible rays 
of the sun. A wild luxuriance of flowers hangs from, 
the shrubs standing by the shore, the white colour 
of which stands out harshly against the deep blue 
sky; these trees fruit and flower at the same time, 
scattering plentiful and useless fruits on the water 
like a hail of golden apples. My boatmen still 
continue to row, but they now sing in a dreamy man¬ 
ner like that of men wearied with healthy fatigue, 
whilst their shining teeth are uncovered by a vacant 
smile. 

We pass an inhabited region where there ate 
villages, pagodas, and old churches in the Hindoo style 
that even the SjTian cliurches have adopted. 

Our watenvay suddenly narrows and is hedged in 
by banl^ oj fem j then we plunge into dim gloom, 
Riled with the scent of earthy freshness ; we are 
traversing the long tunnel that the Maharajah lias 
constructed so that boats may reach the more distant 
lagoons, those of the north, which we shall reach 
this evening, and travel on to-morrow. 

The noise of our paddles reverberates through the 
timnel, and os we pass other boats that bom out of 
the shade like black shadow's, our oarsmen utter 
cries, which are long repeated by melancholy echoes. 

Now that midday has come, we change our gang of 
men, Once tluough the tunnel we find ourselves 
again in an open space dotted with palm-covered 
islands ; a village hidden by trees stands close by the 
shore, and fourteen fresh row’ers await us there. Re¬ 
lays of men are stationed thus at points awaiting 
orders for the Maharajah’s boats. 

The fresh men take their places with much noise 
and excitement, call out like merry children, vie 
with each other in rowing and laughing, and their 
white teeth sparkle as they sing. Some axe Christians, 
and wear a scapular across their naked chests j others 
have the seal of Sjva painted on their foreheads, and 
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the three horizontal lines of Siva traced in gray dust 
on ttieir arms and chests. 

Palms ei^erywhorei a splendid monotony of palxns^ 
BO many that one is wearied and almost afraid of them. 
When one thinks that more than two hundred miles 
of the country round us is given up to their dominion, 
a feeling of distress is experienced akin to the senti¬ 
ment that the ancients used to name “ the horror 
of forests*” 

Palms everywhere, never-ending palnvs* There 
are those which rear their plumed heads high into 
the air, ^^uppo^ted by long frail stems ; others again 
whichi like young trees, spring from the surface in the 
damp warm earth; but all have the same intense 
green and the same glossy Imshness. They shine 
in the sunlight as if they had been varnished, whUst 
below them the lagoons look like mirrors of polished 
tin. 

My boatmen display a terrible energy, though the 
sun beats directly on them with such force that 
w'hLtc men eould not survive it. They row for hours, 
the muscles of their arms slackening and tightening 
under their networks of sw'ollen veins, singing the 
while at the top of their voices. Sometimes a sudden 
IrenSEV seems to seize them, their song becomes 
panting and broken, and they strike the water so 
furiously that the foam commences to fly and their 
Dim break* The paintings in honour of Siva dis¬ 
appear, washed away by the sweat which runs down 
their iKjdies* 

Tovrards evening the lagoon narrows agahi, and 
is inclosed by steep shores covered by feim and 
trailing plants* Around us Uiere are hundreds of 
boats lying at rest, and above our heads rises a bridge 
of sculptured stone* It is the town of Quilon, one 
of the large towns of Travancore, and, like that city, 
is embowered in gardens i for a while the palms are 
replaced by trees more nearly resembling our owm and 
I can even discern lawns and rose bushes. 

A large stairw'ay descends to the water, and 1 can 
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see the white colomuided hause which luis been 
uninh&bitcd, 1 am told, lor a. l^ng while i the Dewan 
has given orders that my evening meal should be 
prepared there. It is nightfall as we reach the shore^ 
and Indian serving-men^ in costumes whita as the 
house itself, hasten to the steps to bid me welcome . 
and to offer me a bouquet of roses on a silver saWer. 
We are to stop here an hour or two whilst my boat¬ 
men rest. 

After supper 1 wander romid the lonely garden 
and give myself up to meditation. I dream that I 
am in an old French garden, fallen somewhat into 
neglect, but where Bengal roses stid cluster round 
the paths. The sky still retains a note of sombre red 
where the sun has set—the same dull glow that is 
seen on our warmest summer days. 

Tlirougb the stillness of the cialm night, sweet and 
cver-hauutiiig impressions of my chil<ihood days 
come back to me; as usual I give myself up to the 
sad play ol my imagination, a. nielancboly sport that 
1 never weary of indulging in. It was in an abandoned 
garden surrounded by woods that 1 received my 
impressions of nature, and I dreamt my first 
dreams of the ’warm countries on some burning 
August or September evening when just such a glow 
lit up our flat horizon. 

The same scent ol jasmme filled the air in thos« 
Slimmer days of old, and tlie dark wing^ of bats ^nd 
ow^ls flitted noiselessly across the copper-coloured 
sky. 

The bats that 9 y round this house are much larger, 
but their silent and caprieious flight resembles that of 
our emm ; they, however* belong to the larger species 
called vampire or roussette* and their huge wings 
scare awny my drearns. Then, suddenly from under 
the great trees which encircle the garden with their 
s^dows, issues a sound ol horns and sacred bag¬ 
pipes ; it is the hour of Brahma, and 1 can hear the 
murmu^ of human voices chanting the evening 
prayer in the recesses of the temple* 
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Suddenly silence feigns once mole, but this time 
it is pervaded by a nameless melancholy that was 
not there before. The thought crosses my mind 
that it is the 31 st of Decernber, 1 S 99 , and in a lew 
hours the century, which was that of my youth, will 
pass away for ever. The stars above my* head pur¬ 
suing their almost endless course fill my thoughts 
with the fearful notion of eternity, and of our poor 
moth-like existence; and the death of the present 
century and the birth of the succeeding one, which 
will be my last, seem to be insignificant nothings 
when one thinks of the endless terrifying flight of 
ages. Agonizing thoughts of death and of our short 
existence are old and familiar, but to be surrounded 
by these woods and temples, and to think that I am 
in the heart of Brahmin India, gives me a strange 
and delightful thrill; this old garilen, with its roses 
and jasmines, seems to conjure up vague and un¬ 
speakable impressions in which sentiments of exile 
mingle with a feeling In other countries, but as 
the years go by it becomes dimmed, like everything 
else; this e\xning it is soon blunted by bodily fatigue, 
for in the warm languorous night sleep quickly over^ 
takes me. 

The stars shme brightly as we resume our journey 
at nine o’clock; our men are now rested, and w'ill 
row us for two miles to the village where a fresh relief 
awaits us. 

The slew' boats tiiat we had already passed on our 
way begin to drop behind us once more; their 
black outimes are enlarged and doubled by the reflec¬ 
tions of the water that gives them the appearance 
ol spectral gondolas. 

The many^^reeked lagoon, which has now widened 
out like the sea, soon becomes lit up bv fires; they 
are the lantems of the fishermen and great torches 
which they use to attract fish, huming bimdlcs of 
reed, wluch they swing continually in order to keep 
them alight. All these flames are reflected by the 
surface of the shining water, on which the night wind 
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hsis traced a few delicate ripplea. Though the mono¬ 
tonous rhythm of the paddles begins to make me 
drowsy» the sentiment of tho inten^^e life which 
flrvimates these swamps is ever present. It is truly a 
primitive lifoi however, that hardly differs from that 
of our first lake-inhabiling ancestors* 

After a warm night, during which the balanced 
swing of our oaxs tms never ceased, the first dawn 
of the new century rises fresh and rosj*' upon a world 
ever hunting and watching for its fishy prey in the 
clear tnorning light. The immense lagpon, surrounded 
by thick clusters of overhanging palms, is thronged 
with imiumerable fishing-boats, w'hich often brush 
past us and cause ns to slacken) sometimes these 
boats arc stationary, at others they wander along 
stealthily, making as little noise as possible ; men 
stand in superb postures cm the floating planks, hold* 
ing nets, lines, and tances in their hands, watching 
all that moves in the water. Birds, pelicans, and 
herons of all kinds stand on the muddy shore and 
dart their inquisitive eyes in all directions, ■50 Uiat 
besides bciok-S| nets, and barbed forks, there are 
always hundreds of beaks on the watclu These vora¬ 
cious multitudes are attracted and maintamed by 
the shoals of cold-blooded and silent little belrigs of 
which the lagcKm is the inexhaustible reser\'^oir) 
and the commencement of the new century will do 
nothing to change a niCMlc of Site which must have 
existed since the beginning of time. 

As the hanks draw closer wc can pei^eive under 
the great palms Liny human habitations belonging 
to people whose very existence is dependent on that 
of the trees, they are barriers made from palm fibres 
extend mg from one tree to another, thatches made 
Irom palm^ mah^, nets, and cords made from palm. 

These precious trees not only give them shelter, 
fruit, and oil, but also supply nearly every necessity 
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of those that live imdet tbem^ and indeed this part of 
India could exist ’without the rice-fields which wave 
here and there in the wind-like expanses of bluish sitk^ 

The lagoons gradually expand, and a slight but 
favourable wind rises, so my boatmen hoist a mat 
Some three or four nietres high upon a tiiast^ What 
with sails and paddles, our t^peed grows faster aeross 
this peaceful little ocean w'hose shores are forests, 
that have a bluish look Lu the distance^ Helped by 
the wind ’which fills the mast, the men slacken their 
energies and eommenee to hum a dilferent song, a 
sleepy melody which issues through their closed teeth, 
and seems^ like a never-ending peal of bells heard from 
a great distance* 

It is almost midnight in France, the hour at which 
the twentieth century begins, and the New YenFs 
Festival should be at its height in our land of iev^ 
gloom. 

The wind commences to fall, and at niisiday there 
is^a dead calm, and the heat is like that of a stove, 
^ e make for the palni’-covered shore in order to 
land the morning relay of men^ who withdraw with 
profound salutes. Our new gang of men set cut 
at a furious speed j they are of a lighter bronze and 
wear necklets and eurrings, and sacred emblems arc 
traced in gray dust on their breasts. Xow the air 
bears on us with an unaccustomed weight, and s^ems 
as if charged w ith warm vapour. The sky, the dull 
surface of the lagoon, and the surrounding objects 
look faded and tarmshed in the excessive lights whilst 
their outlines j^ecni mingled and coniused in a glow 
of dazzling pjaUor* In marked contrast ivith this 
dininess are tlie drops of water which ripple by our 
boat a.nd trickle from the paddles and seem to shine 
from the foreheads and chests of our ro’wers. 

Towards three oViock we cross the boundary which 
^parates Travaneore from the little kingdom of 
Lochm ; but the surface of the water and the palm 
forest that have followed us since our departure 
remain unchanged. 
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Towards the close of the day, however, towns ap¬ 
pear on both banks which lie nljout the sain^ distaiico 
from one another as those of a great river* 

The town on the right bank, the one close to us, is 
Emaculiim, the capital where the Rajah resides ; by 
the water's edge there are lour Syrian churches which 
look: like pagodas, a great Brahinm temple, barracks 
and schools, red-eoloured buildings standing on red¬ 
dish soil, but neither a boat nor a human being by 
the landing-place. The dwellings of the haughty 
Brahmins are concealed under the bluish shade of 
the encroaching palmSt or ore hidden amidst trailing 
plants and fems^ and lie far removed fiom these sad, 
pretentious buildings. 

Signs of life are^ however* visible farther along the 
left bank. First we pass Matancheri, an Indian 
trading town, wuth its tliousatids of little houses 
nestling under the tree-^. The town is situated on a 
bay eomniunicating with the ocean, and countless 
boats are riding at anchor; sailing-boats witli strange 
masts belonging to the olden times* which have never 
ceased to plough the Arabian Sea on their way to 
trade with Muscat, some even taking grains and spice 
tn Eussorah and the head of the Persian Gulf. A 
good deal farther on we come to the old Cochin of 
the Dutch and Portuguese* now fallen into the hands 
of other masters; here and there is a port where 
modem vessels vomit forth their clouds of dense 
black smoke. 

In the middle of the lagoon, and far removed from 
the three dissimilar towns, there is a wooded island, a 
sort of park filled with old trees* to which my boat 
directs ibi course (Iialf concealed by verdure)* 1 can 
see white stairways and a white landing-place, and 
farther back an old white palace. It appeturs th-^t £ 
am to be quartered lie re by order of the ^jah of this 
country, whose guest I am* Neglect and decay are 
apparent everywhere, and the house, standing amidst 
law'ns and huge treefit reminds rue of the enchanted 
home of the Sleeping Beauty, and the gathering 
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twilij^ht I'euders my airivaL at the lonely isle more 
melancholy still. 

As at QuiJon, vvhite-robed serving-men thiotig the 
steps and offer me roses, and on my way I pass 
through an exquisite old garden, with straight walks 
overhung with roses and jasmine, fashioned in the 
olden style. 

There is nothing but the house on the bland, and 
I am alone in the house. During the times when the 
tereitory of Coehin belonged to the Low Countries, 
this mansion w*as the residence of the Dutch Governor, 
It is as massive as a fortress, ajid the galleries and 
verandas form a charming serie.s of festooned arclies, 
such as are seen in an old mosque, ^Vithin, the 
colonial luxury of former days, immense whitewasfied 
rooms carpeted by old mats of a fineness that is un¬ 
known now ; precious old wood carvings ; furniture 
made in India after European models of quaint shape 
and antiquated style \ on the walls coloured prints 
represeutiug silk, which has faded to a delicious tint. 

A messenger has bwn dispatched to warn me th«t 
I shall not see the 'Rajah who offers me hnspitalitv^ as 
he is at present in mourning. A little prince of the 
blood, who was quite young, almost a baby, has Just 
dosed his black eyes for ever, and the funeral rites 
absorb the attention of everybody o( the 

I would have nuich preferred to stop at Matancheri 
in some humble “ Travellers' Rest," where 1 would 
have been tree to mingle with the evening life of the 
people, than to reside in this official solitude Roth 
here and at Travancote I am in India, at the same 
time shut out from it. 

The well-mannered and silent serving-men, whose 
movements have something stealthy about them, 
light the lamps hanging from the fretted arches ; and 
when I liave finished my prisoner’s repast, which is 
served nt a table decorated somewhat strangely with 
flowers and leaves. I wander into the garden to see 
the first sunset of the centurj'. A dull glow still 
pervades the eastern liorimn on'which the trees truce 
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black: hieroglyphics; daylight lingers lor a few 
moments, and owls and huge bats with tioiselcss 
wings circle madly tlirough the still warm air. Then 
all at once the stars commence to shmCi, and night 
falls quite suddenly. 


XII 

In the tnoming* directly the red sun has appeared» 
my boat is in readiness at the foot of the stair¬ 
way to take me aerosa the lagoon towards Jlatancherij 
where I am to visit the quartern. 

After the destniction of the second temple of 
Jerusalemj which occurred in the year H 328 of Crea¬ 
tion* 3108 of Tribulation* and 8 of the ChrLstian era* 
about 10,000 Jews and Jewesses came to ^Halabur 
and settled at Cranganore, which at that time was 
called Mahodraptna* They were received with toler¬ 
ance, and from then till noTV this little colony, which 
is as much shut off from the nearest Indians as it is 
from the rest of the world, has kept its ancient tra* 
ditions intact jnst iLte some historic curiosity m a 
museum, 

Matancheri* which must be crossed from one end 
to the other in order to reach the towm of the wdiite 
Jews ” {aSi they are called here)i is a sort of purely 
native market, w'here all the faces have a bronze 
tingep and w’here the open wooden shops clustering at 
the loot ol slender-stalkcd palms look low and in- 
signiJicant. 

I had already prcx:eeded more than lialf a mile* and 
my eyes had grown quite accustomed to the native 
aspect ol the jdace, wh^n the ro^d suddenly tumedp 
and I was surprised to see a sinister-looking old street 
that liad the appearance of being strangely out of 
place; high stone houses closely jiacked together, 
sullen-looking facades with narrow windows like those 
of colder countries. The laces of Jews were visible 
everywhere—at the wrindows* doors, and m the 
street— and their appearance was as surprising as the 
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sudden change in the almracter of the dwellings. The 
decaying sadness and walled-in isolation of this toi^Ti 
seemed to assort ill with its setting of sky and palnis ; 
after taking this sudden turning one is no longer in 
India, and the mind becomes bewildeTed^ and we no 
longer know where we are ; perhaps in the corner of a 
Leyden or Amsterdam ghetto that has been tranii- 
ported tq a land whose tropical sun has baked and 
cleft walls. Doubtless this quarter was built by 
the Dutch ill imitatiun of those of the Mother Country 
about the time of the early coloni^tionSt when tlie 
art of adapting buildings to the climate was not 
understood ; nnd after their departure these Jews 
of Cranganore must haFe taken jxj!ii.session of the 
abandoned dwellings. Jews, nothing but Jews, a 
pallid Jewr^\ whose blood lias been impoverished by 
the stifling houses and the Indian climate contrary 
to all recogni^d theory'' two thousand years of 
residence in Malabar have not in any way modified 
JcTFish faces. Tliey are the same people, dressed in 
the same long robes, that one meet^ at Jerusalem or at 
Tiberius; young women with delicate features, old 
MTetchfiB with hooked noses, sly-Iooking children with 
pink and white complexiojiSi who wear curl-pajiers 
over each ear ]ust as their brothers do in Canaan. 

These folk come to their doorsteps to see the 
passing stranger, for smiling welcome, and I should 
doubtless be courteously received at any house that 
1 might vbit. 

To-day there are, at the most, but a few hundreds 
of these exiles who, as tradition tells, rmce mnnbered 
ten thousand ; a sojourn which has lasted nearly two 
thousand years, and the depressing climate,have weak¬ 
ened even thcLr enduring race; it appears that they 
live by usury and other underhand commerce, and 
even when they arc rich pretend not to be. The in¬ 
teriors of the houses of two or three of the chief in- 
habitauts, where I rerted awhile, presented the same 
aspect of rum, decay aud filth, together with semi- 
darknejis and the smell of a wild beasts^ den ; I saw 
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old fumiture in t he Eiiropean mu id; have 

dated from the time of LJie Dutch^ peri^hinj^ from 
rottenness \ luosaie images and Hebrew inscriptions 
ranged round the walls. 

Tlie synagogue is at the end of the street* and h^^ a 
melancholydooking little belfry^ quite warped by time 
and split with heat* After having passed the first 
door, w'e find ourselves in a courtyard whose walls 
are as high as those of a prison. The sanctuaiY 
occupies the centre, and though it is but eight o'clock, 
the whitewashed temple gleams in the morning sun. 
There is perhaps no other sjTiagogue in the world 
where an ancient style of decoration of such an un¬ 
known uifumer is preserved. The crude colours^ 
which time has faded a have & singular charm> 

and there are green doors painted with strange 
flowers, porcelain pavements of a marvellous blue, 
milky wdiite walls, glowings of red and gold round 
the tabernacle^ mid the surprising radiance of many 
columns and gratings of turned copper which have 
been polished like mirrors by the continual rubbing 
of human hands. Many multi-coloured crystal lustres 
of ancient make, that must have come from Europe 
jit the time of the early oolonizatioti, hang from the 
ceiling. 

Some sallow-faced j long-nosed nveii dressed in long 
robes^ who were mumbling prayers, rise, lx>ok in hand, 
to welcome me^ and a tottering old rabbit who seems 
a hundred years old at least* advances to meet me. 
The tnagiiifieence of the carefully turned copper 
columns is first jMjinted out to mc^ and 1 am asked to 
note the extraordinary iToIish. Then my attention is 
directed to the really prk^eless pavement of blue 
porcelain* so rare that one scarcely dares to walk 
upon it; it was riiade in China six hundred years ago, 
and brought here by sea at great expense. 

Finally the taheinacle, which was covered by a long 
silk cover worked in gfsld thready is unbared ; it con-^ 
tains tiaras set w^ith gems of a design prin^itive as the 
crown of Solomon, which on certain occasions serve 
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to deck the head of the aucleut rabbi; there are also 
holy boobs and rolls of parcPnnent^ wrapped in cases 
of black silk embroidered with silver, whose age can 
no longer be ascertained. 

At last the relic of relies is disclosed ; the bronzed 
tablet, tliat priceless record on which were written 
some three centuries after the arrival of the Jews in 
India, in the year 4139 of Creation, 3479 i>f Tribula¬ 
tion, SI9 of this Christian era, the rights and privi¬ 
leges granted to them by the king who then reigned 
in JMalaban 

The characters graven on these venerable tables 
read someW'hat after tliis fashion : “ By the help of 
God who made the world and set up kings, we, Havi 
^ urma^ Emperor of Malabar, in the 3Gth year of our 
glorious reign here in the fort of Maderecatla Cranga- 
nore, grant these rights to the worthy Joseph Habban. 
Istn That he tnny make prosel>"tes among the live 
castes. 2iid+That he niny enjoy all honours; that 
he may ride elephants and horses with all due pomp ; 
that his titles may be proclaimed by heralds; that he 
may use lights in the daytime and that he may make 
use of all manner of musical instrnnients; that he is 
allowed to carry large pam.soh and to walk on 
wdnte carjaet which may be spread out before him ; 
finally that he may cause marches to be sounded oni 
his armour as he advances under a cajiopy of state* 
We grant these rights to Joseph fUhban. and to 7l! 
Jewish landowners, together with the government 
of his own people, who are beholden to obey him, 
and to him and his heirs so long as the sun may shine 
on the w^orJd. 

“ This cliiirter is fjiven in the presence oi the Xing 
of Travancope, Treoenore, Quilon, lirengoot, 

Tiimorm, Tnmorm Falintlmehcn, anfl Caiistria. 

“ Written, by- tiie Secretary, Kalambi Kelapour. 
As Parumpadpa, the liajah of Cochin, w my heir, his 
name is not included among these, 

“ Signed Cherumprumal Ravi Vurma. 

Emperor of JlalabarJ* 
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Above tlie svtiagoguE, dose by the side of the 
cracked belfry.'tbefe is a lofty room to which 1 am 
taken * here everjiihing is in a state of uticonceivaoie 
decay and dilapi^tion ; there axe slmpeleaa beama 
and ruinous walls, svnd the flooring is full of lioles, 
and bats slamber near the black ceding. Ihraugh 
narrow windows, piereed like loopholes through the 
thick walls, the little Dutch to'ivn, now passed into 
Israelitish hands, is seen standing sad, gray, and worn 
at the feet of the huge palms, whose great heads hlJ 
the background, and which merge at once into the 
forest, whose changeless green extends as far as the 
eye can reach. On the other side we overlook the 
thatched ruof ol a very ancient Brahmin templer 
low copper cupola seems to crush it against the 

surface of the burning soil. , , ^ , j . 

This lofty room, this ruin full of shade and spiders 
webs, is the school of the little “ white Jews.” About 
twenty of them are assembled here, taking advantage 
of the early muming freshness in order to study 
I^vitiens a rabbi, who resembles the prophet Elias, 
traces passages of Hebrew on a hlackboanl for these 
children of exile still speak the ancestral language now 
fallen into neglect amongst their Eastern kin. 

After the quarter of the ‘‘ white .Tews ” comes that 
of the ” black Jews,” who are the rivals and enemies 
of the first. I had been warned tbat I should give 
much offence if 1 did not go to see tliem and their 
synagogue after having visited the others. Some 
were" even stationed at the entrance of their street, 
waiting to see if I would come, whiM atmve me 1 
could perceive rows of pale, emaciated “ white Jews’ ” 
faces behind the helf-raised curtains, or looking 
curiously to see which direction 3 might take. 

Let me go to see the poor “ black Jews,’ who pre¬ 
tend that they arrived from India several centuries 
before the ” white Jews," notwithstanding that the 
white ones proclaim disdainfully that they are only 
ancient pariahs who have been converted by their 
teachings. 
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'p^y are more tanned than then- neighbours, but 
not blacky far from it. though they appear to be half- 
bred between Israelites and Indians. They hasten 
welcome. Their synagogue much re* 
^mbles its ri\'al, but is less rich, and has neither the 
beautiful copper columns nor the niarvellous Chinese 
po^elam P^^veme^t Just now they me eeiebmtin- 
^ the children, who are assembled there 
^th their noses buried in tiieir books, and who rock 

Mn«r T orthodox manner of the 

nr?^ nt 'h ■ ‘ about the 

p^ride of their nvals of the neighbouring street, who 

courll "1^^, nor even hold inter- 

^ 5 !! To crown their misery, 

he told me that the Grand Rabbi of Jerusalem L 

intervention had been 
^Idresed. had onntented himself by replying with 
t^ rather offensive generality : “ It is a^y spanowTi 
of the same colour that nest together ” ^ ^ 

. J ^^^th the copper cupola 

and the roof of thatch that we first saw from ^he 

and sullel 

buildings of this coast; it is needJess to sav that it 

w «» impenetrable as tbe temples ot dUict places 
jn empty dismal coprtj.ard. whrae hS“ma„ite 
^s ^eet the stUImp „ya p, n. 

^ e^Tp h H haie 

been corroded by the storms of centuries. 

Lio^ to, and communieating with the temple bv 
f^ palace of the Rajahs of C^whhf 

a^ndoned some time since for the new resIde^rSf 

the opposite shore! S 
looks like a h^v^^ square, old fortes, though it is 
impossible to determine t he precise aee of « l^rm* 
m this country where chronology is interwoven' with 
fables and symbols; but it elves the « 

atom, antiquily, a»d th. momapt a-a aoKZw 

SLTSn rad°ar“8.“^“’™ ■”“« 
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The few little windows^ all of which have stone 
Seats carved undetneath them^ serve to show the 
thickness of the walls. All the slajicases, even those 
leading to the rooms of state, are steep, dark, and 
stifling, hardly wide enough for a single person, and 
have a look of childish savagery. The rooms, too, 
are long, low, and dark, and have an oppressive and 
prison-like air. 

The ocilinga are eatTved into complicated panels, 
roses, and pendentives out of precious woods that 
still retain their deep colours, with here and there a 
few traces of painting. The walls^ on the contrary, 
have been left flat^ and are absolutely smooth from 
one end to the other; at the first glance I thought 
that they were covered by a stuff of many-coloured 
design, but the semi-darkness deceived me, for they 
are painted* The whole pjilaee is decorated with 
frescoes j some arc slightly damaged by time, but 
others are in as perfeet a state of preservation as 
some of the paintings on the Egj'ptian tombs- Oh 1 
what astonishing frescoes, frescoed of a special type, 
in which art displays a prodigal and exuberant 
luxury; masses of nude forms, in which anatomical 
details are closely reproduced, though the Indian 
type of beauty is somewhat exaggerated and the 
wrists too fine and the breasts too prominent. 

Confused swarms of mterlacing arms, intermingled 
thighs, arched baekSi and swelling chests. The 
anUes and the wrists arc braecleted, the foreheads 
are crowned, and necklets adorn the throats. Animals 
also figure in this debauch of copper-coloured flesh. 

There is not a trace of furniture; all is empty. 
^Nothing but complicated ceilings, which seem to 
crush everything with their weight, and these frescoes 
resembling tapestries, that cover the walls of all 
these gaUeries and prolong the nightmare of animal 
and human flesh into the remotest and darkest 
chambers* 

The centre room, larger and higher than the rest, 
is the one in which the rajahs were crowned; there 
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the frescoes represent a group oI cloud-enciicled 
goddesses irho are in travail in the midst of a huge 
crowd of nude spectators. 

The sleeping-chamber of the rajahs is the only 
room that is furnished now, and tfiere a boat-shaped 
bed, made of panels of precious woods, still offers the 
repose of its brocaded mattress. 

The bed is suspended from the ceiling by red silken 
cords, for serving-men were accustomed to roek the 
sovereign to sleep after his meals, jtround the royal 
couch the wall frescoes are of the most sensuous 
kind, and display an unbridled lasciviousness, and 
goddesses, men, animals, monkeys, bears, and gazelles 
roll their frenzied eyes in paroxysms of desire. 

Tliere is one other much dilapidated room in which 
a great bronze lamp bums smokily both night and 
day ; here 1 am not allowed to enter, as somew'here 
in the dim background there is a communication 
with the temples. 

It wiU soon be the midday hour, when every one 
must seek the shelter of a roof, and as my shady 
island is too far distant, I will go to Cochin and 
seek some “ Traveller’s Rest.” 

In a little hired carriage drawn by two fleet runners 
1 pass once more through the Indian streets of 
MaUneheri, which were so lately thronged with all 
the and costumes of Malabar j now, boweverj, 

everything seems overcome by midday slumber. 

I soon reach Cochin, w hich is built upon a sand¬ 
bank stretching between the sea and the lagoon ; an 
old coloni^ town that has undergone few changes, 
and in which Dutch indueuce is still visible. 

The little house which gives me shelter overlooks 
the shore and the boundless ocean. 

The great blue sea of Arabia stretches liefore me, 
and Its sands glitter with a rose and white splendour 
under the vertical rays of the sun; crows and fish¬ 
ing-eagles fly around, uttering joyful cries, whilst a 
calm swell throws its breakers on the shore with 
peaceful monotony. Farther out, where the sea is 
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of a hlxie ancl polished tinge, the fins and backs of 
sharks that arc watching for their prey are visible 
from time to But amidst all this dazzling 

magnificence the horizon is no ionger to be seen. 

Behind the hut which shelters me, and which is 
open on eveiy side^ the wood of eoeo-nut palms com¬ 
mences at onccp and I can see the green light that 
filters through theio \ from my windows long branches 
and long feathered tufts of pahn droop towards the 
ground, lit up with a green and luminous trans¬ 
parence that is exaggerated by the dull green back¬ 
ground, Now a yoimg Lidlaii elirnhs noiselessly up 
a trunk, smooth as a columni ascending by aid of his 
toes with the ease and rapidity of a monkey in order 
to obtain the juice that comes from the veins of the 
leaves, and w hich is used as a drink ; and this elimb- 
ing man, who seems half animal in this silent and 
swift ascent, is the la.st impression that permeated 
through my half-closed eyes. 

IIqw I love to feel the deep and shining sea so 
near to me, and to hear its mighty throbbing I It 
is the highway that loads freely to ail lands, the 
highway where one can breathe and see far around, 
and it is the road that I have always known. Truly 
life is more gladsome in its viemity, and I find my 
old self again now that I am near it once more. For 
an instant 1 can imagine that T am no longer in this 
shady, confined, and inccunprehcnsible Indian land, 

xm 

After my siesta it is time t4> return to my isle of 
the enchanted palace. 

The sun is setting ^ I take my final departure m 
the boat with fourteen rowers which is to take me to 
Trichur, the most northerly town in the kingdom of 
Cochin, a journey that wifi <3ccupy the entire night. 
As usual our start is maguificcnt. The rowers, who 
are quite rested, seem to snatch shovels full of water 
at each stroke of the paddicS;, and a sail has been 
6 
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hoisted to help us. Once moiG we teke the easy road 
of the lagoon, and the palm-covexed banks fly quickly 
past us. 

The evening sun, fast sinking behind the rampart 
of eternal verdure, droops and dies as ever in 
of rosy gold. A cloudless sky of strangely lovely 
tint is spread above our tranquil world ; once more 
we are in the midst of fisheries, boats, and spread- 
out nets, surrounded by tlie lake-like life we saw last 
evening—that life of olden days which still lingers 
upon these Indian lagoons, curtained in on all sides 
by forests of palms, whose mystery and depth seem 
increased by the growing twilight. 

My boatmen hum once more through their closed 
mO'Uttis the song of yesterday. It appears that this 
refrain is suited to the hours of ease when, thanks to 
a favouring wind, they can paddle more heedlessly. 
Fishermen on the other boats chiint the same melody, 
which does not seem to issue from human thioate, 
but xather resembles a distant peal of church bells 
floati^ across the limpid waters from aU directions. 

This “ Laud of Charity ” is peopled by thousands 
of beings who, beneath their shady palms, dream 
srith a confiding simplicity of resurrection; Chris¬ 
tians, Brahmins, or Israelites all clinging to their old 
and venerable faiths which, however they may differ 
amongst each other, seem to contaiu a shadow of the 
same truths. I dream, too, of the childish hope that 
possessed me, that 1 might have been able to seize 
a few shreds of the intangible truth, tliat truth 
which is so sullenly guarded in the heart of this 
Brahmin faith. But no; here, as everywhere else, 

1 ai[D tli6 ctcmfll sLr&iige tlic p6rj>e-tiifiJ wflndfifcr, 
who only knows how to appreciate the charm of 
strange ^rrouudings. My dream is over too, for I 
am leaving, nursed by songs, in a handsome boat; 
but evert as it is 1 am amused, and perhaps this is 
the path which destiny has traced out for me, an d 
with which 1 must be content. 

The curtains of forest which are drawn all round 
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the horizon have an ever-deepening tone of blue, a 
blue that merges into black: where the sun has sunk. 
Occasionally their monotonous line is broken by 
some gigantic tree that rears its black shadow against 
the sky. The planet Venus is the first of the stars 
to glimmer thiougii the fading tones of rosy gold, 
then the moon appears by her side, but it is a moon 
such as one rarely sees, and only in the limpid air of 
hot countries. The crescent is faintly outlined by 
a thin, luminous edge, yet the whole surface can be 
distinguished with a wonderful clearness; one feels 
tlwt it is lit up from behind and tliat it is no simple 
disc, but a ball suspended in transparent emptiness, 
and in spite of all the principles we have acquired, 
this somewhat shocks our primordial notions of 
equilibrium and weight. Darkness has at last over¬ 
taken us, and the boatmen have lit their fires in order 
to attract the fish. The songs have died away, and 
all seems to sleep, all but the sinew^'' limbs of my 
fon^en rowers, w-ho hurry me towards the north 
during the whole night. 


XTV 

Wcdjieiday^ 3 rd January 

There is a sudden eonflagration as the sun rises 
from behind the thicket of j^aims. My boat had 
touched ground several times during the night, and 
now rests finally in the mud at the foot of a bill of 
red earth. We have readied the port of Trichur, 
where the lagoons end, and the waters are crowded 
by iiundredB of othei* gondoJa-prowed 

boats, 

Triebur, a very ancient and con^TFative Brahmin 
toTiVu, stands half a. mile farther on am£>ngs~t the 
trees, but Iiardly any one is stirring there when I 
amve in my ox^rt. The palms which shelter the 
thatched wooden hr>ij?5es are shaken by a cold wind, 
which raises clouds of fiery-cobiired dust that looks 
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almost like powdered blood. With te little shops 
peopled hy grain sellers and copper workers, and its 
lanes of hairy banyans, this town resembles all those 
other towns of Malabar which, hidden amidst the 
woods, continue their anoient nuides of e^^istence far 
from the coast and all modem things ; but its temple 
js particularly large and terrible, ami it Iwjars the 
name of Tivn Sivaya peria \Tir, which means Saint- 
Si va-great^town. 

I alight in front of this temple, which is a fortress 
wi well, and which sustained the siege of Tippoo, the 
formidable Sultim of Mysore^ and cliinb up slopes on 
which herds of indolent sheep and zebus are still 
sleeping. On seeing my approach some Brahmins^ 
w^ho had stationed themselves in a doorw^ay to medi¬ 
tate and to watch the sun rise, liasteti an^tiously to 
meet me. Did tlie stranger think ? . * - But 1 tell 
theni that I know^ and that 1 had merely eoiue to 
admire the sculptured Lowers from a respectful dis- 
tance. On liearlng this the Brahmins, with many 
sroUing salutes, retire to the sanctuary without 
troublmg further about me. The hea>y walls are 
whitewashed^ but the four doors, crowned with 
monstrous sculptured towers tlmt face the four winds 
of heaven. Lave still retained the warm and dark 
colour of Indian granite. These four red towers date 
from the earliest ages, and are decked with ornaments, 
colonnades, and barbaric figures. 

Were it not for the wintry gusts of wind which 
sweep by eveiything, and whieh twist, the hanging 
branches of the banyan trees, raising huge clouds of 
reddish-coloured dust* there would bo nothing stir¬ 
ring in the town of Siva. By the roadsides there are 
peaceful nooks under trees w^here the people niay 
pray; in such spots we should have placed cmcilbEcs 
in the olden days ; here these shady crossways 
decked with granite altars, sjmibolic stones, and 
statues. 

There are but few passers-by ; some dreamy-eyed 
men going to the temple, beautifid and proud in 
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tb&if nudity, with their bJaclr masses of hair hanging 
to their loins, and their foreheads painted with the 
seals of Vishnu or of Siva ; nearly ail we&r the sacred 
<wrd across their breasts, which is the outward 
of high caste. Xhere are some women going 
to dmw water whose figures are bent under the Sashing 
copper urns which they carry on their shoulders; 
draperies with many-coloured borders cover them, 
without in any way hiding their outlines. One of 
their sweDing breasts is hidden by muslm, but the 
other, the right one, is alwaj’s left uncovered ; their 
young bosoms are more developed than those of 
£mu|ieaa races, and seem almost out of proportion 
with their delicate waists ; yet the outlines are match¬ 
less, and have sen,'ed as models for those stone and 
bronze torsos that Hindoo sculptors have given to 
their goddesses from the remotest ages, torsos in 
wJiich the feminine cliarms seem purposely heightened. 

As 1 pass these women on the road, their glance 
meets mine almost stealthily 1 it is very tender, but 
indificrent and far-away—^ unintentional caress of 
the naming black eyes—then suddenly their eyelids 
droop. 

For the passing stranger they are like a thousand 
other things in this country, like the great temple 
i tsel f—unfsthomabi e. 

1 remain the guest of the Rajah of Cochin till 1 
roach the frontier, and have only to allow myself to 
lie conducted ; all luts thoughtfully been provided for 
my morning journey to Triehur; the guide, the repast, 
mid even the teams of oxen which take me to 
Slioranur after a Journey of tliree hours through 
villages, jungles, and woods. 

AJas ! at Shoranur I shall luive left the charming 
India that tourists never visit, and I shall find the 
ubiquitous railways, and from there I shall take the 
express train to iladras. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IN THE LAJUn OF THE GREAT PALMS 
1 

THE WONDERFUL. EOCE OF TAXJORE 

Above the immense plains of this country of Tanjore 
and above the bushy kingdom of palms^ wtdch 
stretehes out like the sea^ a huge dctaehed rock rears 
its head ; ^ standing sentineh as it has done since 
the beginning of time, over a region from which it has 
seen the forests spring and the towns and temples 
grow. It is a geological oddity, a whim of 5on],e 
primaeval cataclysm, and looks like a helmet, or the 
prow of some Titan^s ship, half-submerged in an 
ocean! of greenery. It is two hundred metres highi 
and springs without warning from the neighbouring 
plain * and its sides are so smooth, that even in this 
country, where vegetation conquers every tiling, no 
single plant has been able to find a foothold. 

The early Indians, the great myjstics of the olden 
days, naturally chose this as a place of worship^ and 
for centuries have carefully hollowed out the rock so 
as to form galleries, stairw'ays, and gloomy temples. 
Cupolas covered with beaten gold shine from the 
summit, and every night a sacred fire bums on the 
very top of the rock, and this fire, which lias been 
kindled for centurieSp can be seen sWing like a light¬ 
house from the remotest parts of Tanjore. 

As the sun rises on the native village built at the 
foot of the rock, there is a greater stir than usual, for 

^ Tha Kodk gf Tricfimoptjly* 

^9 
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a solemn Brahmin festival in honour of Vishnu takes 
place to-motroWj and since yesterday the natives t>ave 
been occupied in weaving innumerable garlands of 
yellow flowers. The women and young girls^ who 
are grouped romid the fountain filling their copper 
urns, have already donned theLr festival attire, their 
finest bracelets, nose-, and ear-rings- The zebus 
attachpi to the carts have had tlieir boms painted 
and gilt, and are decked with necklets, belb, and 
tassels of gtass^ Garland sellers almo.'d; block our 
p^sage with their displays of floral wreaths ; Indian 
pinks, Bengal roses, and marigolds, threaded like 
pearls, axe made into msny-rowed boa-like necklets, 
from which hang flowers and ornaments of gold 
thread. To-morrow all the folk who go to their 
devotions, and ad the gods stationed in the temples, 
will w^ear on their flesh, stone, or metal chests ^uch 
ornainents of rose or yellow flowers. The house wives, 
who were stirring directly the dawn appeared, hasten 
trace geometrical figures on the carefully swept 
soil in front of their dwellings with the white |>owder 
that issues from the little box which they hold in 
the^ liands, and with which they weave fantastic 
designs like intenningling ribbons. One hardly 
d^es to walk along the streets ; these oet>i'orks of 
white Sines, with yellow camationfl placed at the 
points of intersection, are so beautiful- The wind 
commences to rise, carrying with it clouds of the 
blood^loured dust which gives n reddish tone to 
everythmg in Southerti India, and within an hour 
a the tracery that has caused so much labour will be 
effaced. 

The houses of the town are painted the colour of 
have the fork ol Vishnu inscribed above 
the doorj all are very low and have thick walB, 
butt^sses, and porches that remind me of the Egypt 
o haraoh s days. There are as many dwellings for 

e gods as there are for men, and nearly as many 
temples as there are houses ; and oa aU the tamplea 
fifld amount the roddbh monsters crowning the 
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breastwork o[ the walk, families of crows ore perched 
who look at the passing 0:0wds and watch for the 
spoils and all the scraps of filtli that can serTO as 
prey for them. A horrible idol can be seen in each 
of tile little sanctuaries j whose doors are never elosed; 
it is nearly ahvtiys the elephant-headed Gancsai 
flecked with necklets of fresh yellow flowers wiiich fall 
over his nmny arms and conceal his hanging trunk. 

There are temples a|xm temples^ holy bathing- 
places for the ablutions of the Bralnnins^ palaces, 
and ba^^aars. 

There are mosques too* for the faith of Islam— 
Lliat has triumphed in the north-west and centre 
of lodia—has filtered Ut some extent into this region 
of the great palms. How different from the Brahmiii 
temples are these simple and geometrical arabesque- 
covered mosques tliat rise from between their slim 
minaret^ij and keep themselves white as those of 
Hedjaz in spite of the red dust which gives its tone to 
everything in this country. 

A swarming as of an ant-heap^ and the constant 
set of people in one direetion suffices tc> guide me. 
even on the evening before Uie festival, towards the 
rock temple that dominates the town. It is made 
of three or four monstrous blocks that are wilhout 
a crack and almost without a wrinkle i these stones 
have merely been thrown one on the others and the 
sides, roimded like the flanks of miimals and polkhed 
by rumiing rain-water, bang over in a fearful manner. 
A veritable crowd of cawing crows whirls incessantly 
round the summits A monumental stairway plunges 
into the dim recesses of the rock^ between liigb 
granite eolunuis of lahoured design, and past thou¬ 
sands of steeples and idols which have been rendered 
abnost shapeless by age. Some young elephants, 
that are sacred nnd dciScended from sacred parents, 
are standing by, nearly blocking up the entry ; they 
are covered with little bells tlireaded in the same 
way as the garlands, and, as I pass* these elephants 
caress me with their tmuks in babyish glee. 
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I cogence to a^jcend the stairs, which almost 
suddenly plunge into darkness ; now religious music, 
whose volume is increased by the sonority of the 
grotto, fills the air, seemhig to' issue from the bowels 
of the earth. 

I need not say that the rock is filled with a luunber 
of superposed temples, galleries, passages, and stair¬ 
ways; some penetrating into mysterious darkness 
are interdicted to all but the priests. There are 
statues m every angle and, comer; some are colossal, 
whilst othera ate as tiny as gnomes, but all have 
crumbled with age and have only stumps instead of 
and their Faces are no longer recognizable. 
As I am not one of the faithful, 1 must keep to the 
great central gallery that is open to evervbodv, and 
which ascends between splendid columns hewn 'out of 
solid blocks. These columns arc covered by figures 
and designs, but tlie bases, as far up as tlie height of a 
man, liave lost ail shaf>e under the constant polishing 
which has continued for countless centuries by the 
nude figures who have pressed against them in these 
imnoiv passages. Formerly the walls, and even the 
pavements and steps, were covered with si ms and 
msenptions, but age and the rubbing of countless 
hands and naked feet have rendered them indls- 
tmguishablc. 

First we enter some low an<l stifling rooms, from 
which a sound of chanting issues out of tlie gloom, 
then higher up we come to a temple, as large os a 
cathedral, whose ponderous roof is upheld by a forest 
of mlnmns. The profane are allowed bo enter on 
condition that they do not advance too far ; so it is 
impossible to see where the temple finishes, and there 
m passages and sculptured grottos which disappear 
into the blackness of the rock. In a comer, ne^ a 
hoJe through which light comes, some Brahmin 
engaged in the study of the holy books 
under the tutelage of an old man who Is entirely 
covered w,th white hair. From the roof prodigious 
properties belonging to the Brahmin procession am 
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suspended — men, rars, horses, and eJep^iante, at] 
larger than their natural size, strange forms, earefully 
made from tardboard and painted, or tinselled paper 
stretched over a thbi fraineiyork of bamboo. 

Tribes of little birds, swallows or sporrows, in that 
anxiety of reproduction wliich characterizes the life 
of this land, have found time between two religious 
processions to fill these fantastic carcasses with their 
nests; so the confused forms of the suspended 
iiionsters are gay with the fluttering of wings and 
musical with the chirping of the young birds whose 
sotig falls like light hail oti the ground below. 

We liave to mount higher yet. These {lolhhed 
walls, which are often of a single block, and the semi- 
darkness remind one of a catacomb ; but a flood of 
sunlight suddenly pierces tlirough a hole cut in the 
rock, and we see the pugodns and palm trees stretched 
far beneath us. There are also some stones which 
have been brought here as large as those of the early 
stone age; these have been thrown, pell-mell and 
unjoiiited, one on top of the other, but their huge 
weight keeps them in position, and tinie can never 
shift them from their place. 

At every step we encounter Hrahmtns of superb 
form and appearance whose chests are daubed with 
ashes in honour of Siva, the god of death. They 
hurriedly ascend and descend, busied with the 
prangements for to-morrow's festival, disappearing 
m1^ the passages tliat are forbidden to me, and 
bringmg out copper vases filled with water or bearing 
garlands to the gods I may not see. 

There is yet another temple. 1 may not enter it 
but only look in fwim the threshold. It is built over 
the one I have just left, but is much larger and more 
magnihceiit, and much lighter too, tor there are 
i^y square openings in the roof through which the 
blue sky can be seen, through which the sunlight falls 
on the aedicules sheathed in their many-coloured and 
gilt ornaments. 

Above this last sanctuary are the terraces from 
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which tile iilains of Tanjore uiBiy be seen extending 
as far an the eye can see^ dotted with thousands of 
other temples that emerge fmm the green psilras. 

At last we reach the stone which forms the siimmitj 
a single block which the original volcanic disturhao.ee 
has placed here somewhat unsteadily^ This is the 
stone which Itn'jks like the prow of a ship s>r the crest 
of a helmet when it is seen from below. The sun is 
shining on its smooth sides as we ascend bv one 
hundred and forty faintly traced steps^ so narrow, 
worn^ and slopingj that we cannot escape a feeling 
of giddiness. 

It is on these final terraces, adorned with golden 
ppolas, that the sacred fire is nightly lit- Here also, 
in a dark and heavy kiosk, surrounded by iron bars 
like a wild beasts" den, the supreme itlol is found ; 
their god, the horrible black Gariesa^ is the wild beast, 
and until one approaches quite close to the bars* his 
crouching form cannot be disccnied. His elepliant\s 
ears and trunk fall over the protruding hellyi and 
the stone body is half-clothed in gray, dirty, tom 
rags. Here the captive god, whose expression is 
fierce and cunnings reigns alone and supreme in the 
airj'^ temple built above all the rest of temples^ from 
which an uninterrupted stream of music and prayer 
has poured forth for the last two thousand years. 

We stand far above the region td human habitatioUi 
and almost above the sone which the birds inhabit* 
Below us we see the whirling flights of eroitvs aiul the 
Mgles whose wings are stretched out motionlessly 
in the air. The country that we overlook is one 
w^here religion holds its extremist sway; temples 
are scattered everywhere, almost as abundantly as 
trees, and the red harvest of saered pyramids emerges 
on all sides above the verdure* So plentifully do the 
sacred towers rise above the palms tlmt tern the 
height at which we are situated they resemble mole¬ 
hills in a field of grass* Those twenty-four monstrous 
towers down there, grouped like the tents of an 
eneampnient, belong to the temple of Chri Ragam, 
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the largest of the sanctuaries of Vishnu—where I atn 
going to-morrow to see the passing of a solemn pro¬ 
cession. 

The town is sitnated at the base of the overhanging 
rock, and the complicated network of streets, the 
profusion of many-coloured temples, and the mosques, 
that are so white as to look bluish, are marked out 
as on a highly coloured map 1 the holy ponds, which 
seem to s-warm with hlack flies, shine like mirrors in 
the sim; these tue no flies, however, but Brahmins 
at their morning ablutions. 

As at Malabar, the great coco-palms nearly co^’or 
the whole of the country, but in the midst of this 
fore.st of waving plumes, which extends on nil sides 
of the horizon, there ore some occasional gaps ; large 
yellow patches where the grass has been burnt up by 
the increasing drjTiess, which has caused a famine in 
the north-west provinces, and which is already 
causing anxiety to the people of Tan]ore. 

All the sounds of the animated and seething life 
below mingle as they rise up to us ; the noise of the 
joyful town, the rumbling of zebu carts, the tom-toms 
and bagpipes of the streets, the eroa kings of the 
eternal crows, the screams of eagles, the psalms from 
the many temples beneath our feet, and the brayings 
of the sacred horns that never cease to echo round 
the sides of the rock on which we stand. 


1! 

AT CHW JIAGAM 

The little Travellers' Rest ” at which I find shelter 
is about two miles from the wonderful rock and two 
leagues from the great temple of Chri Ragam, and is 
situated in a sunny cleaving where the feathery palms 
have been replaced by some miinosas, whose foliage is 
so poor and scanty that they do not give any shade. 
The dying trees and the bumt-up vegetation that 
surround us seem to stretch a warning finger over this 
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southern land of India, where everj^hinn is eternally 
damp ajid green, telling of the fearful drought from 
which the whole district of Radjiput is dying. 

To reach Chri Ragam from my lodging, I have first 
to p:^ through the tovm at tlie foot of the over¬ 
hanging rock, then to make a journey of an hour or 
two in a carriage under a vault of trees and palms of 
every age and every shape. On our way we pass 
endless temples of varied forms and age, and there are 
many stones and sculptured granite monuments over 
which the faithful have thrown flowers and garlands— 
such strange garlands — ^in readiness for to-morrow’s 
festival. Over all the entrances and on every door 
the terrible seal of Vishnu, that tliree-pronged fork 
which is inscribed on the foreheads of the meji, has 
been freshly re-painted in red and white colours. 
There are even specially sacred groves of paints which 
bear the ensign of the god ; the trunks, smooth as a 
column, have been entirely covered with red and 
white, so that it is liurd to say where the temples end 
or the woods commence. The breath of adomtion 
wafts over the whole of this consecrated place. 

When at length we reach the sanctuary itself, an 
immense sanctuary which stands In seven* inclosures 
the first of which, containing twenty-one pyramids 
sbety feet high, is two leagues in cirenmferenee, a 
feeling of bewilderment, caused by the huge size and 
the profuse display of bar baric splendour, oomes over 
us. The inconceivable plenitude of detail is as start¬ 
ling as the size of the building itself. All that 1 had 
ever read, all that I thought I knew, and all that 1 
had ever seen at gorgeous performances of fairy 
spectacles is astonishingly surpassed here. VVe are 
also forced to recognize that out cathedrals, with their 
saints and angels, only oompare with these huge red 
masses of solid rock on which a thousand divinities 
gesticulate with their twenty arms and twenty faces 
as do our modest flowers with those that blossom 
here. 

We enter an enomous inclosure tliat ts older than 
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the sanctuiiry, but whose age Is unknown, the work 
oi a generation who bad dreamt of a tower aa Jarge as 
that of Eat)e], but who never lived to finish their 
wort. Access is gained by a doorway which is more 
than forty feet high, tuade of simple blocks ten to 
twelve metres long; at the crown of the archway 
there are indications of an imfiiiished pyramid, ivhich 
would doubtless have struck terror into the minds 
of those who saw it, hut probably its achievement was 
impossible. Xlie whole structure has acquired a tone 
of reddish copper, and the sacred parrots, {jerched in 
groups on the projecting sculptures, look like patches 
of brilliant verdigris. 

On the other side of the doonvay there are magnifi¬ 
cent avenues leading to the temples. These avenues 
extend through the various inclosures and are bor¬ 
dered by religious buildings, ponds, bii7Jiars, gods 
seated in niches, and many stone kiosks supported 
on slim columns of antiquated design^—everywhere 
the same four-sided Indian columns with their capitals 
formed by a group of hanging monsters. The door 
of each fresh indosure is surmounted and ovenvhelmed 
by an indescribabie pyramid, sixty feet high, made 
up of fifteen stories of colossal gods ranked one above 
the utlier, ,\11 the statues of the airy kingdom look 
upwards with thousands of eyes and gesticulate with 
thousands of arms ; there are some who have twenty 
arnp projecting in a fan-like manner from each of 
their sides, others with twenty faces which look in 
every direction, their heads adorned with tiaras, and 
they brandish lotus flowers, deaths’ heads, and 
emblems of all sorts. Numbers of niythicaJ animals 
force their way through the crowded ranks of the 
gods: peacocks with extravagant tails, or five- 
headed serpents. The stone has been carved and 
chiselled with so much boldness that each subject 
and each accessory seems to be independent of the 
rest and looks as if it might detach itself and spring 
to the ground. The pyramid on which these dense 
crowds are graven grows narrower as it rises, tenni- 
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nating at length in a series of lance-like points. The 
almost unfading colours in which these men, beasts, 
ro^s, and adornments were painted still retain their 
brilliancy ; the predominant bone is blood-red, and 
seen from a distance each pyramid is red, but this 
tone alters as we get nearer, and patches of green, 
white, and gold beconie visible, 

The last iiiclosure is reserved for Drahmins of pure 
race attached to the service of the gods, who live here 
with their families. At last we arrive at the temple 
proper, and see the sullen and defiant ramparts of its 
old created walls rising before us, whilst the customary 
red pyramid of seulptured gods lowers over the dark 
and gloomy entrance. On each side of this last door 
arc temtees on which elephants arc chained. These 
beasts, which at present are engaged in swallowing 
some young trees that the faithful have brought, are 
veiy old aud sacred. Scattered near, and contrasting 
strijngly with the splendour of the mightj''pyramids 
of crowded figures, are objects that arc almost bar¬ 
baric, straw huts, simple little carts of ancient make, 
rude and primitive tools. Everything that clusters 
at the foot of the old rampart is ruined, worn, and 
imbued with traces of an uncivilized age that has long 
since disappeared. 

The sun is settmjg, and it is almost too late to enter 
the temple, for twilight has already descended amongst 
the naves and arches of vaulted stones. If I enter, it 
iii but to inquire about to-morrow's procession of the 
priests, who lilt by like shadows lost in the wilderness 
of colonnades. The information I obtain is vague 
and contradictory j it may be to-night . . . perhaps 
later ... it would depend on the weather and on the 
moon. ... I can see clearly that tlie priests are not 
anxious that I should be present. 

However, in an echoing gallery, whose walls are 
decorated from one end to the other by two rows of 
fantastic tigers and horses reared on their hind legs, 
and of more than natural size, I meet a sw'cet-faced 
old priest who informs me it will most certainly be at 
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daybreak, and says that to be more sure 1 had better 
spend the night in the temple itself. 

I return to my carriage and make for the modest 
lodgmg to which hunger calls me. After that I shall 
return at once apd sleep in the temple. 

A beautiful silvery moon is shining as I leave my 
“ Travellers’ Rest ” once more. So white is the 
moonlight that I sliouid have thought that the walls 
and the bare ground were covered with snow. The 
moon’s pale rays lilter through the thin braiiches and 
delicate leaves of the mimosas Just as they do through 
the branches of ovir trees when winter has stripped 
off their leaves; and the tiny flowers, like balls of 
down, resemble snowflakes and hoar frost. Can this 
be some northern territory that has wandered into 
the land of heat ? Everything censes tu astonish in 
this wondrous laud where fantastic and ever’changing 
images provide a constant feast of unoKpected 
spectacle. 

The wintry illusion fast melts away, and as soon 
as we leave the parched clearing, the well-defined 
shadows of the palms, banyan trees, and trailing 
creepers become apparent again. The illuminated 
ffite which is being held in the town is just now at its 
height; all the open temples, even the smallest ones, 
searoely larger than a cupboard, are adorned with 
lighted lanrps and yellow garlands. As we hasten to¬ 
wards Chri Ragam our carriage passes rapidly tlu^ugh 
many scenes which fade into one confused recollection- 
It happens that this is also the month of Ramadan, 
50 the Mohammedans are keeping their festival too. 
The- great mosque, before which surges a crowd of 
turbans of all colours, is covered by lines of fire, and 
in order to make their spectacle yet more fairy-like, 
the white w'alls, columns, arabesques, and illumina- 
tiens have been draped with a veil of red musJin 
which hides the sharp outlines with a rosy glow, and 
casts a haze of distance and uncertainty over the 
building; the minarets and the dome, however, are 
not sheathed in coloured draperies, and shoot up 
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boldly towards the starry sky, where their snowy 
cresoent-crowned forms glimmer in the moonlight. 


m 

pBEPAnA*noss roB the proces-sios 

The night has fallen as I get back to Chri Ragam, 
and the walls of the temple of Vishnu are plunged in 
gloom. I am standing in the sacred precincts where 
Brahmins akme may dwell, in the large avenue en¬ 
circling the sanctuary. The car of the god is stationed 
here, waiting for the moonlight; it is mvered by a 
sort of dais or fantastic pavilion which sparkles with 
red, green, and yellow gold, and its roof is much 
ornamented with miniatuTC towers like those of the 
temple; the car itself, ivhieh forms the Imse of all 
this, is a huge and terrible mass of sculptured beams, 
old as the Brahmin faith, of such dimensions that it 
seems impossible that it could ever be put in motion. 
The gilt superstructure, resembling an extravagant 
and shining pavilion, has only been placed there 
tcMlay, and is a thing of no weight, made from silk, 
tinsel, and paper stretched over a bamboo frame¬ 
work, which, however, gives the impression of height¬ 
ened effect and magnificence. The moon illumines 
white groups of men surrounding the car, Indians 
looking like phantoms in the white mushus with 
wliieh their heads and chests are sw'athed. But it 
seems that the motmlight does not sullice, for torches 
ai-c brought in order that the wheels, which allow the 
car to move like a monstrous tortoise, may he at¬ 
tached ; these car wheels are solid discs some three 
feet high made from two layers of timber placed 
side by side and fastened together with iron bolts. 
The ropes to w-hich three or four hundred frenzied 
nrcij will hame^ themselves to-morrow, ropes, thick 
os a Brahmin’s leg, that serve to draw the huge 
machine, are already being laid out on the ground. 

At present the great stone temple is empty and 
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shrouded the gloom of nighty and my footsteps 
echo through the silence in an almost terrifying 
manner^ A few Brahmins^ who ha^e come from the 
country for the festival, have sought sheUer here, and 
wrapped in their muslins Ik stretched out on the 
stones like dead men. The few dim lampii hung at 
Jong distances apart and the occasional moonbeams 
s make this forest of columns, and its people of idols, 
seem more boundless than ever. 

The avenue along which the oar will travel tO" 
morrow at daybreak follows the four sides of the 
sullen-crested rampart of the sanctuary, sweeping in 
a bold, straight line between the fortress Avail and the 
old houses of the Brahmins, wiili their complicated 
columns, verandas, and terraces guarded by granite 
monsters; it is very gay, for scarcely any one will 
sleep to-night, and many ivhite groups, whose out' 
lines are sharply defined in the ghostly moonlight, 
are to be seen wandering along it. 

Women and young gkls of lugh easte commence 
to leave the hr houses and gather at the thresholds of 
the doors, wliere they begin to decorate the venerable 
earth that the car of Vishnu Aviil plough into deep 
ruts when the morning comes. The night is beauti¬ 
fully clear* and everything Ls plain as in the daylight- 
,These women and yoAing girls are so laden vrith 
collars of iasmine, and so many garlands of threaded 
flowers hang on their bosoms, that as tliey move it is 
like a swinging of censers. 

There is one young and slender girl, wrapped in 
black and silver muslin, fto lieautiful that 1 stop 
almost involuntarily before her* Each time that she 
stoops to the ground* ant! each time that she raises 
herself up, Uie click of the jireclous rings that sur¬ 
round her ankles and arms is heard* Tlie design 
that she traces on the ground, and which she seems 
to invent &s she goes on, is of a charming oddity. 
The guide who (u^companies me this evening is a 
Veliana of noble race, and he, at my suggestion, 
ventures to ask her if she would lend me the white 
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powder for a while so that i may assist in decorating 
the soil in front of her dwelting. She smiles, and 
after some hesitation hands the little box to himi 
so tliat he may give it to me, for she too dtsdaiuiu] 
even to ton eh my hand. The w'hite ghosts wander¬ 
ing along the avenue surround me* puaxled to know 
whnt T am going to do, anxious to know what design 
win spring up under my hands, 

,4s I trace the monogram of Vishnu very clearly 
on the dull, red sodj a murntur of siiri^riiie and ^lym- 
pathy rises from the bystanders. The iittle Indian 
beauty eYen consents to take tlie sand'tHjx from my 
hands and to com^ult with me as to her plans ; there 
will be a border of rose orriaments and stats, and 
hibiscus flow'eirs are to be placed in the centre of 
each panel. 

1 feel, however, tlmt I have trespassed far enougli, 
if not too far, and m order tlmt she may not think 
me an rntruder, and that I may receive a gentle 
smile of farewell, feel that the pi*eaise moment ha.s 
come for me to withdraw. 

Some mysterious rite that I may not see is about 
to be consumnialed. It is almost midnight* All 
the w^hite groups have assembled round the gUde<l 
car of the god with the shining canopy. To give 
more pomp and solemnity to the occasion, the great 
sacred elephants, one of w'hich is a hundred years 
old, have been tethered close to the car^ and, clothed 
in tlieir gold-fringed robes of state, shullle about in 
the moonlight like flabby monsters* Huge parasols 
temimating in copper balls have been opened, and 
now- a procession of young Briihmuix^ advances carry- 
ing torches, whose triple flames arc supported on 
three brunches after the maimer of the fork of Vishnu. 

This is the liour for the accomplishment of the 
mysterious rite. From a hidden recess at the hack 
of the temple the most sacred sjTnbol, the true and 
only image of Vishnu, “ the one who may not be 
looked upon,” the god of pure gold reclining on 
a five-headed serpent, wiU lie taken and carried on 
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to the platform which stands in an old kiosk built 
specially for the purpose- Friests with lighted lamps 
will watch at his feet and then to-morrow morning 
they have only to pass the god into the car through 
a window and to seat him under the dais-shaped 
tower that guards him from all prying eyesp Each 
time that the Vishnu of Chri Ragam passes along the 
avenue on his way to the kiosk, he is, it is needless 
to Bay, swathed in many draperies; and even then 
the removal always takcB place at nighty so that no 
iminitiuted eye may eateh a glimpse of his form. It 
happens this year that the festival takes place during 
the period of the full moon, and I, the only profane 
stranger here, am warned that 1 ought to retire, for 
it is really very lights Sa I retire from the avenue, 
I take up my quarters in the distant temple with the 
Brahmins already reposing there, and wait for the 
coming dawn* The gloomy place Is hhed with an 
immense and peaceful eahn, and a feeling almost 
akin to freshuess hovers in the am As 1 fall asleep 
I hear murmured prayers^ whose faint w^hispers echo 
umongst the vaulted arches; sometLnies also the 
muffled tread of naked feet wandering cautiously 
over the p&vcmenti 


TV 

THE paocEjaaiON passes 

Croak I Ctoak I A crow awakens me with the 
hoarse cry with which it salutes the dawniiig day, 
and gives the signal to its fellows deeping by thou¬ 
sands in the vicinity. The resonance of this forest 
of stone prolongs and magnifies the sounds of the 
mournful concert sung amongst these vaulted arches^ 
for the crowds are in some manner sacred and nest in 
the temple itself. Undying echoes repeat Croak, 
croakfrom all sides; echoes hovering amidst far- 
distant granite piissages^ fading amongst lofty naves 
or reverberating through underground pas$ageSp 
whose nut^s can be felt rather than seen. The entiie 
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temple vibrates with the answering crie^ oi this 
serenade ofifered every morniiig to the many gods 
who live mnong these ^acrcd slvades. 

It is oeoes^ary to have the eyes of a bird to per- 
^ive that day mast soon dawn t and it is darker than 
it Was last night. The lamps have gone out and the 
moon no longer shines, A dampness as of a tomb 
IS spread over the stones, filling one with a seitse of 
chilliness. Nothing is visible^ onlv here and there 
the faint glimmer of light which'filter^ through a 
vent or enters by a hole in the roof. Xow another 
sound is added to the cries of the birds, a noise of 
wings and a rustling of feathers ^ the black swarm 
is about to fiy. 

Ah f at last the light comes. In this land it 
alwaj-scomesquickly, jiista-sit goes. . . , So quickly, 

that the effect is theatrical; prodigious perspectives 
of columns s"^nd out suddenly in diaphanous pallor, 
a pallor so faint as to make them resemble reflect ions 
horn more distant objecta^ Ulusionarj’' and impalpable 
images of pillars seen tluough a veil of gravish gauze. 
\ast points of view are suddenly revealed, crosfiwayj^ 
of naves whose ends cannot be diseerned. Now, be- 
hind me, appears the avenue w^here I met the priest 
last evening, the avenue of tlie prancing monsters, 
whose outlines I can already see. The human shapes 
which were extended on the ground, swathed in their 
muslms, rise and stretch their unns, and straightening 
their backs take their departure* wan and trans¬ 
parent figures, the sound of whose footsteps seems 
strange in this scene of colourless enchantnient. 

Near to the flagstone on which I slept last night, 
a granite staircase leads to the terraces of the 
temple ; gropingly I find my ivay to it by keeping 
my hands close to the cold walls, 

I ^end* and on reaching the top find myself alone. 

The terraces which surmount the flat and massive 
Vaulted aTehes extend like a desert; a desert, of huge 
^ved stones, tlmt lies round me on all sides* a 
desert which appears to merge into the far-distant 
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doxid-i. Hej*e, too, I am posisessed with a sense of 
but the lighting of the scene i3 quite different ; 
it is dearer, though the day ha^ not yet come, and 
yet. Just as in the temple, all the objects that I begin 
to discern seem unreaL These douds extending 
round the terrace are farmed of vapour that has 
condensed on the earth during the night; a vapour 
so thick that it resembles a bJuish-eoloured wadding 
that might be touched if one were near enough; the 
whole plain is filled with its fleecy masses^ and only 
n few tufts of the black feathers and black fans that 
spring from the heada of the tallest palms emerge 
from A greenish light of a deliciously trans¬ 
parent shade of beryl gradually covers the castom 
horizon, looking like a transparent patch of oil which 
expands in a wide circle over tlie veil that night has 
cast over the sky, A large red globe still Itngers in 
the western sky. Is it some wom-ont planet ? or 
a dead world 1 or but the slowly-sinking moon ? 
By this time all the crows that inhabit the temple 
are awake, and I can hear the concert of their voices 
beneath me, and the answering cries that descend 
from all pomts of the air, now black with whirling 
flights of wings. 

It takes me ten minutes to w^alk through the 
wilderness of stones, across naves, galleries, stair¬ 
ways, and passages, to get l>a(rk to the avenue ninning 
round the building where I was last nighti and along 
wdhch the procession ’wiJJ shortly pass. 

The golden god must be in his place—his Journey 
from the temple ta the kiosk, and from the kiosk to 
the cor duly aecomplbhed-—for when 1 reach the 
spot no one is near. 

The sacred elephants, divested of their flnery, are 
reposing in stalls, winch are on a granite balcony 
extending from either side of the door. The terrihfe 
seal of Vishnu painted on tlieir huge foreheads, the 
same mark that the men have on their own, but ten 
times ^Bter. Their intelligent eyes are fixed on the 
car lying near theraj Avhicli they ate so soon to follow. 
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It is atmo$t day, and the sun must soon rise. The 
four monstrous wheels are fitted to the car, and the 
cables lie extended on tlie ground. Now the high 
priests descend from the kiosk, where they liad 
passed Uie night in prayer ; they are preceded by the 
prt^ssion of youths who carry triple-fiamed torches, 
which they extinguish on coming into the brightness 
of the growing day. The venerable old men appear 
sepanitely at the top of the black staircase, at first 
distantly and aurroimded by the smoke of the pine 
torches, but as they graduaify descend the steps their 
wondrous mystic faces, surrounded with white hair, 
become defined in the fresh morning light, and I 
see that their forelieads are shaved up to the crown 
of their beads, in order that the forked seal of their 
god may be painted in larger charBcters. They are 
almost nudns^in their forgetfulness of earthly things ; 
a loin cloth surrounds their body, and they wear a 
little linen cord indicating their rank, which nestles 
amidst the fleece of white hair growing on their 
chests. 

Now men are removing the foot-bridge, draped 
with strange old silks, that Jed from the cal to the 
window of the kiosk, and which served for the trans¬ 
port of the golden Vishnu. An orchestra of dnrk- 
faced musicians plays something deafening, some¬ 
thing melancholy and liarbarous enough to make 
one shudder; some heat the tom-toms, while others 
blow with all their force into gigantic horns that are 
turned toM'ards the invisible god. 

The decoration of the car is at last completed. 
Four wooden horses, to give the resemblance of a 
quadriga, have been yoked in front of it; horses 
with outstretched wings and feet that rear themselves 
into the air with a look of fury. Around the throne 
of the god, now poneeaJed by impenetrable curtains 
of red silk, a kind of suspended garden has been made 
with branches of natural flowers, whose yellow 
carnations and marigolds are mingled with ^Iden 
thread. Naked youths, at first concealed amongst 
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the draperies and the canopies of silk and flowers, 
are seen stationed at various heights on the rolling 
strueture ; these are the guards of honour of the 
gody and their hums now answer the melancholy 
bowlings tliut isijue from the orchestra stationed on 
the ground. 

The sacred elepliants advance towards the car and 
kneel down of their own will so that theetubroidered 
robes and head ornaments of gold mid pearl may be 
put on them ; then tluey proceed to place themselves 
behind the priests in the still stationary pro< 5 esi 3 ion+ 
Meanwhile the younger men fail into rank towards 
the front of the car, by the side of the four monstrous 
cables that lie stretched out ou the ground. 

The wall of the temple which forms one of the 
sides of the avenue remains dark, deserted, and 
mournful^ but, on the other side, a watching iirowd 
gathers before the houses of the Brahmins, and all 
the windows, the vemndas with their heavy 
columns^ and the [mvements, ornamented with raori’* 
sters, are thronged with children and old men. 
There are crowds of women everywhere in their gold- 
embroidered muslins, necklets of flowers, and spark¬ 
ling jewels ; i^mc carry offerings to the priests, whilst 
others hasten with little sand-boxes in their hands 
to repair the ravages that have been made m their 
work, and to place a few fteshf yellow flowers here 
and there. 

The mists that night had tluown over the ptaiu 
liave Vanished and melted away* in a single instanti 
like unsubstantial dreams. 

Day dawn in tropical countries is not favourable 
to any attempts at human pageantry. The spectacle 
that seemed enchanted but a short while ago when 
i was on the terraces and whilst the last torches 
were flaming in the hesitating dawn^ now seems un¬ 
able to bear the pure clearness of the morning sky. 
Yet 1 can tell nothing of the sky save that it is in¬ 
finitely limpid and adorably green, of a pale, re¬ 
splendent green that cannot be named. But by the 
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side of it everything luok-4 miserable and faded. The 
temple wall displays its deeay and its mouldering 
red patches. Too much h visible; the aid of night 
or the dazzling brightness of tiie sun is wanted. The 
omamentation of the car is coarse and childish, and 
the robes of the oleplumts worn-out and ragged. The 
clear bronze colour that spreads over the faces and 
bu^ms of the young women resists a little longer, 
it is true, but there are draperies and muslins which 
almost look like filthy rags. lu tliis deceptive 
moment the decrepitude and decadence of Brahmin 
India seem assured, its rites and festivals appear to 
have fallen into decay just as its superhuman monu¬ 
ments and its superb race of men. People of u 
bygone age, and creeds of a past time whose cycle is 
accomplished and now fall into decay. 

However, nothing indicates the oppression of the 
foreigner; not a single modem detail intrudes on 
this ancient spectacle, and I am the only alien pre¬ 
sent at the festival. 

At last the sun comes, the great magician whose 
appearance will transfigure everything. Tl^ sudden 
bursting forth has something tragic in it, u hich har¬ 
monizes with the temple and with the god whose 
festival is celebrated to-day. A cloud, dose to the 
horizon, the only visible one, still conceals tlie sun 
from those who are on the level ground, a dark 
copper-coloured sky, three pointed flames, resembling 
the fork of Vishnu painted on the foreheads of the 
men. The great towers, however, can see the sun, 
and the crests of the red granite walls, and the 
pyramids of gods towering into the air hegin to 
glisten as if surrounded hy a halo of glory. 

The Sacred pamits, who have thousands of nests in 
tliis forest of sculpture, commence to stir and utter 
shrill cries ; their green colour, the green of a Chinese 
water-colour, looking still more unreal amidst the red 
entanglement of faces, arms, and legs that grimace 
and gesticulate on every part of the tall pj-ramid 

The gildings on the summit of the car commence to 
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shine now, and the great hour is at hand. The boms 
give the signal, and hundreds of arms, with tensely- 
knotted muscles, fix tliemselves on the cables. ,4J] 
the yoTing men, even the most noble Brahmins, join 
in united effort, partly from pleasure and piartly from 
a sense of dutj% Mow they make ready. With a 
grace that is almost feminine, and w'hicii contrasts 
strongly with their prune! masculine eyes and thin 
broad shoulders, they unknot their heavy coils of 
liair ; then raising their arms, which many bracelets 
encircle, retie them into a tighter knot. 

The second signal, a fury of tom-toms, and a more 
imperious blast of the horn, is answered by an outcry 
of human tongues, whilst the cables stretch under the 
effort of straining muscles. However, the enormous 
niachine does not move, for it has become embedded 
in the ground since last year’s procession. 

At tile instigation of their leader a better organized 
attempt is made, and this one will no doubt be sue* 
cessful. More men come to help, and old men, whasc 
chests seem covered with snow, mingle their white 
fleeces with the Idack ones. A great cry goes up 
from the crowd, and muscles and backs arc strained 
more furloiL^ly than ever. Still it does not move, 
and tile cables fa]], like huge dead serpents, from 
tlieir dLsheartened hands on to the ground. 

But they know well enough that the car will move. 
Since the memory of man the car of the god has never 
refused to budge under the efforts of forefathers, 
whose arms have fallen back to dust so long ago that 
their soids must either have been reincarnated or 
freed from fallacious personality and merged into the 
one universal sou!. 

The car will move, as the old priests who stand 
there uneoncemediy with dreamy eyes and souls 
already half loosened from their emaciated bodies 
know weU enough. Even the elephants know it too, 
for they stand there quite peacefully, though the 
thoughts which fill their large brains are quite un¬ 
fathomable to us. The oldest especially must know 
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it well, the one who lias se’&n three or four gene rut ions 
of arms attached to these ropes, and has been familiar 
with this scene for the last hundred years. 

“ Run I fetch the levers and the tackle, we must 
have them/’ Whole trunks of trees are brought on 
the shoulders of the porters* the levelled end is placed 
under the wheel which will not move* whilst ten men 
sit astride on the end that projects into the air and 
spring up and down* whilst others pull ahead at the 
ropes and pullies. 

The huge structure trembles. There is a great cry 
of joy, and the ear starts ofL 

The wheelii ol Vblinu’s car commence to revolvCt 
tearing up the earth with four deep furrows* The 
car moves, acf:onipanied by the groans of straining 
axleSf a creaking of bending wood, and the din of 
human voices and sacred Lrumpets. There is an 
iminense overflow of childish joy ; white teeth 
glimmer in mouths which are opened w idely with 
shouts of triumph, and the air is tilled with waving 

amiSp 

The car has moved some thirty paces from its 
original place, but it now stops and becomes em¬ 
bedded again. The elephants who had commenced 
to walk in procession behind stop also, jostling against 
one another softly hut heavily. So everjrthmg must 
be recommenced* 

However, this seems to be the natural order of 
things, and they prepare to start anew. Whilst the 
levers and other tackle are being brought, women rush 
betiveen the serried ranks of priests and almost under 
the Feet of the gentle elephants* so that they may kiss 
the freshly made furrows in the soil, the ruts dug by 
the weight of the golden god. The sun’s rays have 
sunk from the summit of the temple on the crowds 
assembled below and now clothe them with mag- 
nilicence* Metal rings shine on all the naked arms, 
and diamonds and rubies tlireaded on pins sparkle ui 
the noses of the women* Through the transparence of 
painted or gold-laced muslin, the bosoms of young 
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f Ws are seen stamJess as the breasts of the Bride of 
iva, the goddess with the eyes of hshes. 

The huge machine proceeds jerkily along; some¬ 
times it makes terrible bounds^ then come the never- 
ending stoppages; thus the procession lasts for two 
or three hours, in a veritable revelry of strength and 
movement. The tracks left by the procession of the 
gods make the ground look as if it had been worked 
by an army of savage ploughs, the same ground that 
was so smooth this morning and so garlanded with 
white ribbons and dotted flowers. 

As the procession makes a long halt at one of the 
corners of the temple, where it is necessarv to lever 
the car round the bend of the avenue, 1 mount again, 
with my guide and a Brahmin, to the terraces that ex¬ 
tend over the labyrinth of naves—the dim passages 
atid the h^Us with their tnyriad columns-—in order 
tliat 1 may find a little air and quiet. The terraces 
are as deserted os they were this morning, but the 
sunlight shows me that they are decayed and ruined, 
and that their grayish-red walls are riven by cracks,* 
which look like impresses that centuries have left! 
Tlie hour is stiU early enough, and the sun sufficiently 
low for me to sit or even to lie down in the Ion" 
shadows east by the monstrous towers. 

The terrace extends before me like a solitary and 
dismal steppe ; close by its edge there are some tiny 
old gods with bats’ wings who bend over to look down 
below ; there is nothing else, only this flat plain with 
its towers of stony-fae^ goda rising at regular inter¬ 
vals ; but the sanctuary is so vast tJiat some of these 
towers are quite distant. 

Here and there deep mta like trenches are seen; 
these are the mouths, the openings of the open-air 
promenades that have been contrived amongst the 
gloomy haUs below ; the one in the centre is planted 
with banyan trees, whose green heads appear above 
the terrace, and this is the one that surrounds the 
holy of holies, the secret and dreadful place of gloom 
where the unapproachable idols repose. 
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Terhaps the little divinities who look over tlie crest 
of the wall are interested in the procession which I 
can no longer see nor hear from where I am ; all the 
tiirmoi] below is hidden trom me, so also is tlie neigh¬ 
bouring town with its houses and its streets, and my 
strange desert seems to border directly on the forest 
of palms whose bluish outlines are visible against the 
horizon. 

Crows and vultures w*heel around in a dazzling sky, 
traversed from time to time by flights of green 
parrots. Lizards crawl about, and the hopping 
squirrels which haunt the monuments and trees of 
India play and chase one anotlier amongst the holy 
stones. I fall into a contemplative silence, and there 
is nothing to make me uneasy but the pjTamids of 
gods that rise into the air above my head ; the atti¬ 
tude of the graven figures is calm and [mpassive, but 
the images seem too grotesque, and the towers ere 
too lofty for my European notions. 

An hour has flown whilst 1 have been resting in the 
shade of this airy wilderness. My guide and the 
Brahmin are asleep too, lying comfortably at full 
length on the warm stones. 

Can it be that some liaiiucmation has seized me, or 
is it giddiness ? One of the towers down there seems 
to totter, and now it actually moves. For an instant 
1 am stupefied, then I look again and understand; 
ah ! it is the mock tower of the car. it is the pro- 
cesaion trailing along by the side of the temple wall 
farthest from me. From where I am the taut ropes, 
the eJCcrted crowd,^ the elephants, and the procession 
are all hidden as in a ditch, and I can onlv see the 
counterfeit structure covering the throne upon w'hieh 
the mvwiblc god is seated. Neither the music nor 
the cries of the people are audible. This is the last 
impression the car of Vishnu leaves on me, that 
of a tower moving by itself along the edge of the 
terraces, sdently and solitarily, in the wilderness of 
stone. 
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V 

AilONCr TIIE BHAHMINS Al" MAUURA 

At Madura, the town which was once the capital of 
a splendoiir-loviiig khi^, there is a temple dedicated 
to Siva, and to Parvati liis wife, the goddess with the 
eyes of a fish ^—a temple that is larger than the 
louvre and much more elaboratelj" sculptured^ and 
w^hich contains perhaps as xnany marvels. 

Tliiiitks to the influence of the gracioni^ Maharajah 
of Travancorc;* I shall be able to enter this sanctuary^ 
descend to its underground caverns, and see the 
treasures and head-dresses of the goddess. Though 
the town retains all its Endian features, strangers, 
who come here in large numbers, ars well received, 
and the temples are not so sullenly guarded as in 
some of the neighbouring states. 

At Tnivancore letters of introduction have also 
l>een given me to families of v'arious castes living at 
Madura. I first visit the Brahnuns, who in India 
represent all that is most distinguished and select. 

This massive and clumsy house^ which contain!^ a 
ground floor and a single story, is tj^^iical of all dwell¬ 
ings of the aristocracy of this town. There is also a 
veranda with columns, whose capitals are carved into 
the likeness of monsters^ heads, and a little stone 
staircase leading to ilie chamber o! honour, situated 
on the first floor and overlooking the street with 
tliree tiny festooned windows. The head of the 
family, a w'hitc-haired old mani receives me there; 
he is Hurrounded by four young men^ who, it seems, 
are hb sons. Tlicir long eyes are underlined by 
strokes of black paint | as to clothes, they merely 
w^car a scrap of cloth round their waists, but thb does 
not prevent them from having an air of dbtinction, 
nobility, and grace- The roorup whitew^ashed and 
beautifully deanp a certain air of elegance, end is 
perfumed by the scent of some unfamiliar inoense 
' In Induui Mmaichu 
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has been burnt there. The chairs are of carved 
ebony. On the walls, in gilt frames, there are some 
old wlate^^;ololl^s representing the seven incamationa 
of Vishmi. On the floor a beautiful Indian carpet 
and some mattresses covered with » flowered material. 
The Brahmins ai*e a little surprised at my visit, for 
strangers do not goneraUy ualli nevertlieless, they 
sceni nnxjous to be courteous and huspltable, and 
mvite me to inspect their house. First there is a 
melancholy courtyard surroujided by walls, on whicb 
sheep and goats are lying under the shade of a stiuited 
banyan tree. Then we visit the roofs, whose terraces 
are the homes of pigeons and the resting places of 
countless crows. From here we overlook the palace 
of the ancient kings of Madura, an enormous and 
costly monument of the seventeenth century, built 
m tile Hmdoo-Arabian style; the town, witli its 
temples and its huge red pyramids of gods towering 
from all sides mto a sky black with birds, lies farther 
off and stretches out till it joins the distant forest of 
palms, I-mally, I am taken to the library, which is 
crammed with books of philosophy and religion- 
all these volumes indicate a highly-advanced and 
special culture which contrasts strongly with the 
simple garb of my hosts. 

Before going I return to the reception-room and 
test there a few moments, whikt one of the youne 
men te^es a long gilt mandoline and piaya .softly on 
Its muted strmgs Of course 1 have not seen the 
women that would not have been proper, hut before 
1 take leave the two youngest children of the house 
are brought to me, tAvo little girls of three to four 
years who advance towards me without any traces of 
fear. Their costume consists of little heart-shaped 

from a little clwin 

that IS attached round their waists, and some heavily 
ehi^elled rmgs that adorn their wrists and ankles, 

of beauty, two ch arming 
bodiesof bronze, and with ej^s of night in whose depth? 
a smile seems to lurk under their long painted Jasbes 
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T1 

BALAMONT, THE GOOD BAYADfellE 

A bayadere, celebrated as much fer her charity as 
for her ffraee, lives at Madura, In accordance with 
the usual custom she was at first the favourite of a 
Nabob, who at bis death left her covered with as 
many precious stones as an idol. Rich and free now, 
she spends her fortune in works of art and deeds of 
cb^ty, and in the theatre which she has had specially 
buil^ revives with her own charming art classic 
Indian tragedies tlmt are thousands of years older 
than our own. 

I wander under the splendour of the full moon on 
my way to the tlieatre of Balamonl, the good baya¬ 
dere, and as I pass through the palm woods the long 
black feathers hanging down in all direetions from 
thoir slender stems sway and brush softly against 
each other in the gentle breeze. 

Balamoni is on stage when I reach my seat; 
she is at the back in a garden of painted flowers, in 
the golden tower of a fairy palace where she is held 
captive, and she sings fmm her windows, accom- 
patij'-ing herself on a precious mandoline. 

She is a young princess betrothed to the son of a 
king of one of the neighbouring countries, and her 
aflianced is coming to seek her shortly. At the very 
first notes one feels the charm of the music and of her 
voice, tier costume is copied from an antique bas- 
relief ond her outline is charming. At each gesture 
of the singer the diamonds and rubies with which she 
is covered glitter. 

The rest of the scenerj' is of an artlessness that is 
doubtl^ unintentional, but even whilst making me 
smile, it gives the impression of an c-votic and distant 
land. The hall is very large and ean hold over a 
thousand persons, though it U simply like one of those 
light structures of wood, matting, and bamboo that 
people erect by the side of the temples at the time of 
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the great religious fcsHvats. It has no decoration of 
any sort, but an each side of the stage there are boxes 
for the princesses of the ancient reigning family ; the 
princesses, however, are not coming this e^ieniiig, for 
it is not their day. The \vh»ie of the pit and other 
seats are filled by naked^breasted spectators, for the 
temperature is that of a hot house filled with scented 
flow'ers. 

nalamoni sings in a tongue that has long since 
vanished — in the Sanskrit, which is the mother of our 
Lido-Enropean languages, and the entire piece will 
be played in this language just as it was writton 
formerly in the first down of time; but all the listeners 
excepting m3'seU are sufficiently educated to under¬ 
stand it. The story runs something in this wise. 
The young prinuess, whose part the bayadere acts 
to-niglit, is loved bj- seven young princes at the same 
time, and all these princes are brothers. In order 
that they may not cause any suffering to each other, 
they have sworn amongst themselv^es that none of 
them should ever wed her, not even the one who was 
chosen to be her husband by his father the king, the 
one who was cotniug to seek her in the palaee in which 
she was kept. In the beginning tliey are all happy, 
contenting themselves with her friendship and her 
smiles. But one day, whilst hunting in a wood, evil 
spirits, who had assumed the form of white-haired 
fakirs, came to tempt each one separately and to set 
them against each other by false statements. Then 
hatred and unhappiness entered into the palace with 
a thousand plans of violence and crime. However, 
the good spirits intervened in their turn, before any 
wrong hod been committed, and after a fearful 
struggle regained possession of the princes* souls. 
Once more tlie princes found eafm and peace with 
their adopted sister, and enjoyed perfect happiness 
in the fulfilment of their duty. During one of the 
mfj' octeSj 1 went to the box of Balamoni, who had 
been told of my intended visit. In order to thank her 
for being so beautiful, and for having played the 
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yoimg giiVs part with gestures so pure and simple. I 
fnund her in a plain little room carpeted with matting, 
in which the diamonds and ornaments tlmt were 
stre™ about seemed as much out of place as the 
lantastiq presents that some genii might have lelt 
in the hut of a shepherdess^ 

As 1 reached the door waitiug-meii, in accordance 
with the usual custom, place a thick coUar of natural 
flowers^ interwoven with gold Unead, round my neck, 
and the hostess oirered me her hand with an easy and 
assured grace. Her proposal^ she informed me, we$ 
to revive the whole of ttie ancient Sanskrit plays* and 
she professed herself much flattered wlien T mentioned 
that 1 would iipeak of her to my friends in k'ranoe. 

I met the bayadere again next morniLig in a place 
that had no romance attached to jt ^ it was at the 
station of the Madras Railway, for^ alas ! the railway 
runs through Mndura. She was accompanied by two 
servants and was going by train to visit her property 
in the country* just as any modest and prudent house¬ 
wife might done. Truly* in the midst of the 

rather shabbily attired. Indian crowd she seemed to 
have the air of a peri who had wandered from her 
way. From afar she eould be seen shining like a 
star, for there vrere diamonds In her ears, dianionds 
on her neck and bosom, and her beautiful bare arms 
were covered with diamonds from the wrists to the 
shoulders. Others of a wondrous limpidity were 
attached to the septum of her little quivering nose* 
drooped over her mouth. Between her yellow waist- 
band ajiid the short corset of lilac-coloured silk, a 
portion of her body, smooth as a fair column of metal, 
and part of the beautiful breasts, whose outlines ivcre 
modestly concealed by folds of miislin, were exposed 
to view'* (In evening dress our women expose the 
upper part of the bosom, and I eannot sec that it 
is more improper to show the lower part, it lends 
itself le^ to artificial imposition, that is all.) 

The bayaddre comported herself with so much re¬ 
serve and dignity* indeed* that I saluted her* just as 1 
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would have done any lady of position- She an¬ 
swered my greeting in the Indian inanner, touching her 
lanehead with two ruby-covered hands ; then, aceom- 
paujcd by her maids, took her seat in the carriage 
“ For ladies only.” 

I foUow the good Balamoni with my eyes os I leave 
the horrible neighbourhood of the station and make 
my way to the temple of the goddess. During the 
course of the day some of her kindly deeds were 
related to me. This one amongst others : last month 
some European ladies who were collecting miiney for 
a Hindoo orphanage eome to her, upon which Bala¬ 
moni, with her beautiful smile, handed them a note 
for a thousand rupees (about eighty pounds). She is 
charitable to all, and the poor know the road to her 
house well enough. 


vn 

THE T^JJPUl 

In tlie temples of India twilight tiiways comes oti 
long before its usual time, under the shiidow of low 
roofs, that are heavy and oppressive as tliosc of 
sepulchres. The evening sun is still shming in the 
west, but the little lamps plueed at the approach of 
tile temple of Madura, and along the granite-covered 
avenue that forms a sort of prefatory vestibule where 
garland sellers are stationed, are already lighted. 
Any one pming from outside, as I do, sees everjdhing 
muigled in universal gloom; men, idols, monsters, 
human faces and great stone faces, rigid gestures of 
statues who have too many arms, and the real motions 
of men who Lave but two. The sacred cattle, after 
wandering through the streets aD day, have come here 
too, to nibble flowers and reeds before retiring to 
sleep in the temple. 

After the avenue, there is a door like a tunnel that 
pierces through a huge pyramid of gods that lowers 
mto the skj'. Then we teacb the temple itself, a 
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sDent and echoing city* whose vaulted streets cross 
one another in aJJ dJi^etioiis^ and whose countless 
people are the stone images graven here. Each 
column and each monstrous pillar is made of a single 
block, placed upright by means unknown to us — 
perluips by the united strength of millions of sinews — 
and afterwards deeply sculptured, carved with 
images of all sorte of gods and monsters. The ceilings 
are entirely flat, and at the first glance it is di£Qru]t 
to see how they are supported ; fiien we notice that 
they are composed of single blocks of stone eight to 
ten metres long* resting on their two eKtremities* 
and that an infinite niiniber of these blocks have been 
placed side by side, Just as ordinary planks are 
placed with us. The whole structure is built sorne- 
what in the manner of those almost everlasting 
edifices of Thebes or Memphis over which time has 
no control. Just as at Chri Ragam, there are serried 
ranks of prancing horses* that beat the air with their 
fore feet* and tows of god^ that die away into the 
dimmeat distance in lines of fading perspective. The 
antiquity of the columns is only to be divined from 
the worn surfaces near tlieir base* or from the blackish 
polish that covets ever^-thing within reach of bodies 
or hands j a polish that only the constant and daily 
contact of animals and men can give. Magnificence 
and filth* a combination of Titanic luxury and barbaric 
negligence. Garlands* reecls* and iesfy branches of 
batiyani that lia\'e been suspended from one column 
to the other to celebrate some festival* now lie on the 
ground in putrefying masses propertieii belonging to 
the process ions, fant^cfliic animab, white clephanbs of 
natural size made from paper or paste-board, lie 
crumbling and rotting iu the eomers. Sacred cattle 
and real elephants wander freely through the naves 
and drop their dung on the greasy and slippery pave¬ 
ments that their feet have polished. Great vampire 
bats swarm amongst the lofty vaults* but their black 
wings Sweep so noiselessly among the roofs that no 
sound is heard. 
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From an inaer court that is open to the sky, I catch 
a glirnp-^ of the fading evening light. It is un¬ 
occupied, but some peacocks are perched with out-^ 
spread tails on the granite monsters. Above the 
sijjToniidiiig walls those red and green towers^ those 
surprising pjTamJds of godsp are visible at varied 
distances ; haJi-way up uniidst the divinities, swallows 
and parrots^ flutter round their nests ; hut nearer the 
bristling points ol the sumruitH still shimmering in the 
sun, crows and eagles are w'heeling madly through 
the air* 

Outside this courtyard, and in a more concealed 
part of the sanctuary, I chance upon the priest to 
whom 1 Was specially rccoitiinendedj the one who can 
^how me the adornments of the goddess. 

It Seems that 1 cannot see them to-morrow, fot to- 
mon-ow is a day of high religioua festival. Just as 
the \ ishnu of Chri Kagam makes the yearly round of 
his temple in a car, so the Siva and Parvati of Madura 
make an annual excursion by boat in a great lake that 
has been hollowed out for them ; and this happens to 
be the evening before the day appointed for the 
sacred ptomenade. 

But, on the day after to-morroWi so soon as it is 
light in the temple, the doors of the secret vaults slmll 
be throw n open, and the treasures displayed before me. 


vm 

THE BOAT OP SrVA 

Need I mention that the boat is a huge and 
travagant things though it i$ but temporarv, and a 
i^w OM Is built each year ? Upon a hull suited to a 
t ee-decked ship, a sort of fairy palace is made Irotn 
b^boo frame w^ork covered with silk or gilt paper i 
then there are towers like those of the temples, paper 
horses and elephants, and the whole surface is covered 
by waving s^amers. All the same our European 
eyes are fascinated by the extreme strangeness, and 
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the archaic and Eastern imagery with which it is 
decemted. 

It is two o’clock in the afternoon, and a burning sun 
pours its ^3 upon the lake and its deserted banks. 
The boot is waiting there, moored to a granite stair- 
ivay, new and resplendent in the midst of the old and 
unchanging scene. Though this is the hour fixed for 
the enibarkmcnt of Siva, no one comes and nothing 
even stirs. 

The lake on which the boat rests has been dug out 
by human hands, and is a square some six to eight 
hundred metres across; granite staircases line its 
four sides and allow' the faithful to descend to its holy 
waters; in the middle of the lake is a square island 
tliat has towers at each of its corners; whilst in the 
middle of tlie island an entirely white pagoda stands 
in a garden of banyan trees. The hanks present large 
open spaces where crowds may congregate, but now 
these shores are overwhelmed by light and heat; in 
the vicinity there are curtains of verdure, banyans, 
palm trees, and some temples j but they are quite 
distant from the temple of the goddess, and almost 
in the country. 

I hear the sound of approaching tom-toms; the 
procession is coming. Soon it issues from a shady 
avenue and advances into the sunlight, into the small 
burning desert w'here the lake and the strange ship 
slumber. 

Cardboard giants, some ten or fifteen feet high, that 
roll and totter on the shoulders of their bearers, oome 
first, followed by artificial elephants carried on men's 
backs; then six real elephants clothed in iong red 
robes entirely covered with spangles, and a score of 
huge red parasols of the ancient Asiatic form that was 
fashionable in the processions of Eabylon or Nmeveh, 
Next come the tom-tom^ and the screeching bagpipes ; 
and lastly the great gilt [lalauquins of Siva and the 
gods of his race. 

No crowd follows ; the procession is quite unac¬ 
companied, and it does not seem to have aroused any 
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interest on its way through Madura. Slowly it makes 
the roimd of the lake, under the ever-burning rays of 
the sun, and at last stops before the boat j but no 
curious eye lias even come to look. 

They next go through the ceremony of embarkation, 
TTik^h takes place hx the follnwiiig ortler: the two sons 
of Siva, Siva liimselJj and lastly Parvati his wife. 
Some ancient boatmen, who doubtless have been 
attached to this service for many years^ advance from 
the lakc} the water dtipping from their haij^ bodies 
as they approach the palanquins. How different this 
IS from the plaeing of Vishnu in his ear, that ceremony 
So mysteriously accomplished at Chri If ogam during 
the night when the god was hidden by so many veils. 
I remain quite dose, and no one troubles about me or 


ewn requests me to retire. The curtains of the 
palanquins are wide open, and perhaps on this 
occasion I may see the idols that have been worshipped 
and dreaded for so many centuries. 

Oh I how can T express the surprise and the feeling 
of horror that they me as they passed dose by. 
Supported on magniheent cushions, carried on the 
wrinkled arms of old and naked ser^dtors. Ifivil- 
lookmg^Iittle dolls that seemed flexible and boneless, 
and whose necks had sunk between their shoiddcrs 
under tfie weight of their jewelled tiaras. Little 
ri^-coloured laces of the size of an orange (why rose 
when the Indian race is bronze-coloured ?) thin lips 
and dosed eyes that had no lashes, they might well 
be styled human embryos, still-born abortions that 
rotained a fierce expression even m their eternal sleep, 
let m spite of their suUen look they have an air of 
repletion, an almost drunken weariness in the midst 
of the profusion of necklaces, diamonds, rubies, and 
j^aths of fine ^arls with which tlieir miserable 
bodies are loaded. Great golden ears loaded with 
pr^ious inngs ore hung on each side of their heads, 
^d false hands of gold, that are much too large, with 

whilst large 

golden feet dangle from their legs. * 
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A tiny Land, which look^ like that of a foetus or of 
a monkey, has escaped from its huge golden gaimtlet 
and lies there a crumpled of the same rosy colour 
a-s the idor$ face* 

The orchestra of tora-toms and bagpipes plays with 
frenzied fury as the liairy boatmen carry off these 
ancient stilhboro childrenj T^Tnpped in glittering 
brocades and jewek that gleam in tlie dazzling sunlight. 
Now tliey seat them on tlirones that are placed at the 
bottom of the boat, wdiere they remain invisihle en¬ 
shrouded by thick curtainB. 

it is all over now. The procession, the elephantsp 
and the parasols vanish, and once more the banks of 
the lake are deserted. The fantastic boat waits fur 
the evenbig, then, when the mogjilight shines, its 
wanderings will l>egin+ 

Night has come once more, and tins old Hindoostan 
finds peace i its glaring lights and mad excesses of 
brilliancy and colour are now swathed in shade. 
Now, too, the moonbeams penetrate the pall of bluish 
darkness that has settled on the earth and irradiate 
everj’thing with their soft and silvery light. Crowds 
of the faitlifiil hasten to kindle rows of wdeks dipped 
in oil that have been placed along the three tiers of 
descending steps which extend around the lake ; and 
soon the immense extent of Ihe square pond is out¬ 
lined by u. triple line of fire* The pagoda on the 
island in the centre is illummated also, delmeated in 
lines of pahus, thougli it still remaljis white in the 
gleaming inuonl ight* 

The crowd has been assembling ^>ince sunset* All 
the leafy avenues of tangled Imiiyan trees, w^hieh lead 
here from the country and the town, pour fortJi their 
floods uf hnmanity on to the -shores of the sacred lake. 
Thousands and thousands of heads are now^ gathfired 
by the banks, like pebbles on a shore, to pay honour 
to Siva; dark and delicate Indian heads that are 
smaller than those of Europeans* and which seem to 
tind room for feelings of the most ardent mysticism 
and the most glowing sensuality* {These two Lhings 
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are often associated, though, alasl the recognition 
oI the fact may weJl fill us with dismay.) 

l!<ach one who eomes to the lake of Siva carries a 
Jong reed, still decked ivith leaves, across his shoulders, 
so that the multitude almost lofiks like a field of grain. 
Ihe elephants of the great temple, that have been 
fought back at nightfullj now Jook like rooks or 
islands scattered in the midst of this moving plain of 
vegetation, from which the dark outlines of Hindoo 
iieads sometimes protrude. 

Near the fantastic boat, that floating palace with 
Its gilt towers on which Bengal fires constantly hum, 
M agitated crowd is seen. To the sound of music 
the towing ropes are brought forward and laid along 
t witJi shouts of joy, hundreds of the 

faithful seize them with convulsive grasp. Those 
n^o cannot take place by the tightly-stretched rope 
p imge into the lake bespattering everything ; with 
water up to their waists tiiey push tlie boat from behind 
or^vr It by its side, or at least walk in its wake. 

the noujc increases, and the tom-toms and the 
bag-pipes play furiously; the boat has started and 
now tnoyes smoothly past the granite edges of the 
l^e. The god and the goddess have begun their 
oft-repeated journey under a moon that seems to 
shine with more than usual splendour. The gentle 
elephants covered with tinkling bells follow along the 
banks with liesitetmg steps, fearful lest they tread 
u^n some child or injure the crowds so closely 
thronged about them. 


THE THEASUEES OF THE GODDE99 WITH THE 

eyes 

1 went bo the temple this morning, immediately the 
rose m order to see the treasures of the goddess. 

is sanctuaries. The larger 

IS dedicated to Siva, under the name of Sundareehvar 
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(the blessed one). The other on the right, opposite 
the Patremaral (the pond of the golden Uy), is dedi¬ 
cated to hi3 wife Parvati, who is also named Minakchi 
(the goddess with the fish's eyes). 

An animated throng already surroiJnd$ the laby¬ 
rinth of stone, and all the niches between the dread¬ 
ful statues and the granite stalls are oceupied by 
flower sellers* who weave garlands of marigolds, 
Bengal roses, and gold thread. A continuous stream 
of half-clothed men passes by, their hair still dripping 
with water from the morning ablution, and their eyes 
yet lost in the land of prayer and dreams. The sacred 
elephants and cattle that dwell in the dusky naves, 
the birds of tlie sky that nest Ln tlie towers or amongst 
the red pyramids, all tremble with joy and life in the 
fresh morning air, and their cries, hello wings, and 
songs are heard in all directions. 

I find the priests awaiting at the appointed place to 
conduct me to the hidden recesses. 

A heavy copper door that leads to the secret part 
of the temple is thro™ open, then after traversing a 
nave bordered with black gods that loom out of a 
cavcrndfke darkness> I find myself in the midst of 
a pure light by the pond that is named “ the pond 
of the golden lily,” It is a deep square of water open 
to the sky* and its sides are surrounded by granite 
steps which lead down to the ^mter. Exquisite 
colonnades, supporting a roof that is sculptured and 
painted in a grave, formal manner, run round the 
four sides and form a cloister in which Brahmins can 
walk and meditate- One side of the jealously guarded 
inclosure is still bathed in a half light that is fresh 
and blue, whilst the other is iUnminated in tones of 
rose-red by the morning sun. Above the cloisters 
that surround the lake with an unbroken line, the 
towers of the temples, those same prodigious red 
pyramids of gods that tower over eveiy^thing and that 
arc seen from all sides, shine in the bright firmament 
at various heights and unequal distances* each sur¬ 
rounded by its wheeling flight of birds. A sparkling 
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golden cupola is also seen towering into, the sky. It 
is the cupola of the holy of holies, that place oi 
mystery to which no huma-n influenee pati ever give 
me access. Oh ! what a strange lake this is, motionless 
as if enchanted. The columns standing round it are 
reflectedj lengthened, doubled, and reversed in water 
that is Untarnished by a single ripplci in water that 
seems dead, in a prison of magnificent severity* A 
hovers over this pond of the golden 
hly, this mirror of the snrt^ the clouds, and the stars* 
that lies hidden in the heart of the Lnimense temples. 

I have given up trying to recollect by what ways the 
priests are leading me amidst the labyrinth of arches. 
Tlic more we advance, the more monstrous and 
oppressive our surroundings bcconie. Everyirhiog is 
built of stones, whose mass grows more enormous 
at -^ery step. ^ Twenty-armed gods, with their huge 
&nd varied attitudes, swarm amid the gloom, and I 
pass by endless rows of them standing in tortiiTed 
pnstureSn 1 walk in a dreamland that is peopled by 
giaiits and shapes ol terror. It is dark around nie;^ 
and our footsteps wake echoes that seem to issue 
from a tomb. 

sculptures faccome more prodigious and eveiy- 
thing grows more mngnmeent, but at the same time 
all IS more filthy and more barbarously uneared-^for. 
lo the height of a man the walls and ledges are 
polished and black with filth and ’wet. We are m a 
gallery consecrated to the elephant-^headed god Ganesa, 
whose monstrous form is filuminated from below by 
scveml smoky flames that burn close by hi& trunk 
feet. Here, in a loathsome corner that is quite 
dark, a herd of living ereatures, whose breathing is 
plaiTily audible, stand amidst monsters who.se con¬ 
torted attitudes arc graven out ol stone. An idle 
amiiy of zebu cows, who continue to sleep as though 
* u- yet- VVe slip in the dung with 

which the stones arc covered, but no one dares to 
throw it oul^ for all that comes from the cattle is as 
sacred as the cattle themselves, AIjovc out heads 
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huge bats flutter their widely extended wings in terror 
and bewilderment. 

Once, us we were passing by a high and gloomy 
nave at the bottom of which 1 could dimly see some 
colossal divinities lit up by several lamps,"my guides 
seemed to hastcu their footsteps and to be Blieri with 
uneasiness. One of the Brahmuni who was guiding 
me turned round and whispered that we hod passed 
the holy of holies, but that he had only told me after 
wc had passed for fear that I might have seen too 
itiueh. The priests at length halted in a vast and 
superb spot, a sort of sc|uare lying in a forest of massive 
columns, a place into which several cathedrals seemed 
to open, for naves led off In every direction, and lost 
themselves in gloom. We are surrounded on all sides 
by gigantic gods, hewn from a single block of stone, 
who brandish lances, swords, and skulls, but their 
figures arc black, shining, and greasy, for they have 
drunk of the sweat of the countless hands that have 
lingered on them. There are many altars gleaming 
with objects of copper and silver; many pyramids of 
bronze that time has almost worn out, but which once 
held torches and played some mysterious part in the 
worship of the goddess. In the middle there is a 
swarming crowd of the nude, long-haired beggars who 
haunt the vicinity of every temple j the guardians 
drive and shove them away with many cries, for they 
throng importunately round a sort of barrier that has 
been made by attaching two cords from one pillar to 
another. 

A portion of the strained cord is louvered so that I 
may pass, then raised once more so a* to inclose the 
priests and myself within its circle, In front of me 
there is a table of great extent covered with a black 
carpet on which ore heaped the treasures of the 
goddess. 

A chair is placed for me near the piles of gold and 
precious stones, and a garland of marigolds is hung 
round my neck. the priests hand me the ancient 

jewels they have left their hiding-place for one little 
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horn-; they beg to hancUe them, and find Biniise- 
meut in throiTmg them, one after the other, on to my 
knees. There are dozens^ of golden tiaras, ornamented 
with stones of many colours, ropes of pearls, and rubies 
that resemble boa^constrictors. 

Bracelets a thouEiand years old ; ancient neck-pieces 
so heavy that tliey can hardly be lifted with one hand. 
Great urns like those the women carry on their 
shoulders when they go to draw water from the well, 
but these arc hammered and chased out of fine gokb 
There Ls a chest nmament, a plate of wondrous blue* 
utaiie from uncut sapphires large as nuts. 

The sound of far-off music reaches me from the back 
of the temple as these strange riches are poured into 
my hands ; the growling of tom-toms and the deafen¬ 
ing plaint of sacred shells and liagpipes. From time 
to time there are sounds of strife liehind me, the cries 
of the guardians chasing a^^^y the horde of famished 
beggars, whose thronging threatens the frail barrier 
of rope. Now they show me stirrups of hea\y gold 
inlaid with diamonds, doubtless used by the goddess 
when she rides abroad. There ate the false ears La 
gold, with pen dan ts of fine pearls* that they hang on 
each side of her rose-coloured doU-Hke face'when the 
procession day arrives. Here, too. the false hands and 
feet of gold which they fasten to the ends of her half- 
formed extremities each time that she forsakes the 
templets shade to make her solemn wandering. 

1 believed that all was over when once the trea¬ 
sures, with which the table was so CKtravagantly 
laden, were exhausted. But it waa not so; the 
priests led me through dark galleries, filled with 
dreadful shapes, to a court in which sounds were 
heard like those of clear and hvely trumpet notes. 
There, clothed in red robes, the sLx sacred elephants 
were standing in the sunlight waving tlieir large 
transparent ears. On my appearance they at once 
knelt down* though the fan-Uke motion of the ears 
was Uninterrupted* Then when I had bestowed on 
each the silver offering that their amaU* shrewd eyes 
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sought for, they rose up and departed with the 
ambling gait of contented hears. They went hap¬ 
hazard or where they listed, for they have full liberty 
to wander through all these passages and naves. 

T^ie balls through which I am now conducted are 
built and roofed with enormous blocks, and have the 
look of Cyclopean caverns. Attendnnbj, who acoom- 
pany us, olitnb up the walls to draw back the mat 
blinds that cover air-holes of irregular shape, but it 
is ui Vain. It is really so dark that we must have 
lamps. Naked children run to fetch lamps and 
torches of an antique form that bum smokily at the 
extremities of long bronze stalks, or on the ends of 
supports Lent into the form of a horn. 

A door covered with iron is thrown open, and our 
young torch-hearers enter first. 

We are in one of the fantastic stables of the god¬ 
dess. A silver cow and some golden horses of natural 
size ore ranged there, bathed in a perpetual night 
and a constant damp heat. 

Now the children approach the rudely sculptured 
figures, and the shining gems with which the harness 
IS studded are seen to glitter in the torches' flame. 
Above our heads, somewhere in the awe-inspiring 
granite roof, wc hear the shiiU cries and the constant 
fluttering of featherkss win^ made by the erovrd of 
vampires that fly above us in Jiiaddened wheelings, 
Tliere is a second door cased with iron ; another 
stable for animals of silver and of gold. 

A third and last door. Here live a silver lion, a 
huge golden peacock, with fully expanded tail, whose 
eyes are made of uncut emeralds, and a golden cow 
with the face^ of a woman of supernatural size, who 
wears jewels in her ears and jewels in the division of 
her nose in the manner of the Indian women. Golden 
.sisdan chairs for the use of the goddess are stabled 
m the comers I state palanquins, wholly made of 
gold, wrought with precious carvings and inlaid with 
flowers of diamonds and rubies. 

The naked children cast the light of their curved 
0 
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hmidled torches on these fabulous treasune^j but as 
the torches gWc more smoke than light I can only 
see a detaD here and there, or the glmt oi a precious 
stone, and the rest ol the cavern is plunged in a 
sepulchral and oppressive gloom. The waUa are 
covered with spiders^ webs and little stalactites^ and 
In plat^es saltpetre and ^ime ooze out ol them. The 
startled empires wheel noiselessly round ns, and as 
tlicy fill by we feel as if a tattered dark material 
Imd siwept past us, and hear a dirill cry like that of 
a rat caught in a trap. 


X 

TOWAEDfJ POKDICHETIRY 

Leaving the country of Madura in a northerly 
direction, and ascending towards Pondicherry, we 
gradually forsake the damp region of the great paJms- 
Their shady clumps arc farther apart and give place 
to fields of grain, plantations, and rice patches. The 
air gradually becomes less oppressive, but the country 
is not so well watered and the whole land seems 
changed. 

An air of pastoral tranquillity reigns^ though the 
mhabitants are more sparsely scattered than those 
of Europe, Troops of goats, and herds of snrall 
humped cattle graze on the fast ripening grass that 
still remainSi watched over by naked shepherds^ and 
by shepherdesses wrapped in scarlet cloth. 

Each village of mud and thatched house has its 
Brahmin temple, whose pyramid of gods aud who^ 
monsters tliat lean over the walls crumble away to 
reddish dust in the bummg rays of the terrible suDj, 
At long interval^* there arc masses of enormous trees, 
under whose shade gods seated ou thrones are ever to 
be found, guarded by stone horses or cows that have 
kept watch there for many centuries. 

The red dust j the red dust that hourly assumes a 
greater mastery* Drjmess aLo becomes more marked^ 
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and we hasten through regions which are suffering 
from & drought that is probably e>:ceptional, and 
where the sky has a fixed blue limpidity that looks 
eternal. 

On all sides husbandmen are labouring at the 
work of irrigation, which they airry out hy means of 
the ingenious metliods of olden times. Men may be 
seen standing knee-deep m al] the streams tlmt 
surround the rice-fields, each couple holding an ex¬ 
tended sheep-skin by the cords which arc attached 
to it ; they swing it with an automatii;! movement 
that is guided by the refrain they sing, and in turn 
fill it and empty its contents into a gutter situated 
at a higher level, from which the water runs among 
the furrows of rice that still looks fresh and green. 

The wehs, which are always placed under the trees, 
arc worked in a different manner, and to the accom¬ 
paniment of a different melody. A bucket is fastened 
to the end of a long pok, which is balanced on 
the top of an upright mast; two men walk erect on 
this pole, supporting themselves with the graceFul 
agility of gymnasts by clinging to the branches of 
the neighbouring trees ; they take three steps in one 
direction, and the pole dips towards the well and the 
bucket fills; three steps in the reverse direction, 
and the pole rises and the bucket swings in the air; 
and so they go on, from morning to night, never ceas¬ 
ing to sing. 

As we proceed the dryness threatens to become 
disastrous, and we soon pass the first dead trees. 
These are burnt up as if hy fire, and their leaves are 
curled up and coated by the red dust which attach 
the monuments of the south, but which here casts its 
blood-coluured stain over the plants themselves. 
Face to face with this thirsty land and lumless heaven 
'^how impotent our little human efforts seem, little 
buckets of water hauled up one after the other from 
the bottom of wells whose springs arc gradually dry¬ 
ing up. Now we begin to understand the reality 
and to feel the approach of the frightful famine 
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which before our arrival in India only seemed to us 
like a pre-historic plague that was quite inexcusable 
in these days of civilization, when steamboats and 
tailwaj’s were at band to bring food to those who 
were dying of hunger. 


XI 

AT PONUlCHERBY 

The woods of coco-nuts and the great palms re¬ 
appear as we approach Pondiehenyf our tiny and 
decaying colony. The region around has so far been 
spared by the drought, and looks like an oasis which 
the streams and the rain have not ceased to water, 
and which in some way recalls the beautiful verdure 
of the south. 

Pondicherry'' 1 amongst the names of a]] the ancient 
colonies whidi exercised »o great a fascinatiun over 
my childish mind, those of Pondicherry and Goree 
were the ones that most readily called up the dreams 
of strange and foreign lands that ever haunted me. 
Towards my tenth year, an aged grand-aunt spoke 
to me one evening of a friend -who had lived at 
Pondicherry, and read me a passage from one of her 
letters, which even then was half a century old, and 
in which she spoke of palm trees and pagodas. 

Oh [ what feelings of melancholy come over me as 
I r^eh the charming and far-distant town, where 
amidst the mouldering walls an entire chapter of 
ancient French history slumbers. 

are little streets almost like those that are 
hidden in our own peaceful provinces, little straight 
streets bordered by old and low whitewaslied houses 
st^dmg amid the red earth; garden walls, over 
whicb tropical flowers and bindweeds fall- barred'^ 
^dows behind which pale-faced Creoles or lovely ‘ 
J^urasians, whose eyes gleam with Indian mystery, 
may be seen. “ Rue Royalc,’' Rue Dupleix "—one 
can read these names cut in the stone in the ancient 
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letters of the eighteentli oentiiry* just as 1 remember 
to have seen them at the street eoniets of my native 
town on some of the older houses. Rue Saint 
Louis ” and “ Quay de ia Ville Blanche,” the word 
“ quay ” spelt with a y.” 

In the centre of Pondjcherrj' there is a largC:, over¬ 
grown, and deserted square, omamented in the middle 
by BJx elaborate fountain w'hose age does not, I 
Ihinki exceed one hundred years, though the glare 
of the all^Evoming sun has made it look much 
older. Somehow thb open spare conveys an im¬ 
pression of infiriite saduess, though I am quite in¬ 
capable of saying why. 

From the very first, I, who feel myself so much of 
a stranger in the rest of India, am possessed by a 
feeling of charm—that olden charm of one^s native 
land which nothing can replace, and that our newer 
colonies of the extreme East do not yet possess, in 
that they have had no past* 

It is but a tiny little town that exists on its tradi¬ 
tions, that lives but because it has lived, s^^stematic- 
ally isolated from the rest of It^dia by our hostile 
neighbours, and having neither port nor anchorage 
on the Gulf of Ben^ where our boats can shelter. 
Electricity and sntokiug fnrLnek are wanted also, and 
here are no huriy-ing throngs as at fifadnis or Cal¬ 
cutta, and neither .strangers nor tourists ; for as 
PondiebeiT>^ is not on the direct route, who would 
be likely to come to see it ? 

Faemg the sea there is a garden where a baiiEl 
plays at sundown, and h the evening resort of a 
number of pale-faced children \ some of them born 
in Franco, others in the land of exile. There, 
amongst beautiful tropical trees, a quantity of columns 
have been erected around the statue of Dupleix— 
columns so tall and fine that they re-semble ships^ 
masts* These precious monoliths^ these reeds of 
granite, sculptured in Indian style, bear witness to 
our bygone greatness, for the“ Mftharajali of the 
country gave them to tliis same Uupleix in olden 
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times so that he might embellish the palace of France 
with them. Rut^ alas I the palace was never built. 

An aogrj'' sea, on which no ^ils are visible, and 
whose appearance is as hostile and prison-like as that 
oI Travaneore, breaks into foaming billows along the 
shore. An iron pier juts out into the water, permit¬ 
ting communication with the packets that anchor 
opposite the sliere^ but which remain for as short a 
time as ports ibie* Several large boats are lying 
WTecked along the sands-, of themselves proving the 
insecurity of the coasts, so massive and solid arc 
they, so well fitted for the struggle^ 

Pondicherry, the town of palaces/* as it is called 
in India, ^ere are, in fact, seveml beautiful old 
dwellings with Greek colonnades near the Govern* 
ment Hntise Buildings, in the mid^t of gaiden:! which 
slumber behind lowered nmt-blinds, that may well 
justify thb appellation. 

In addition to the officers and funetiojiaries of the 
colony, some Creole fiiniilies, who came during the 
heroic epoch, and who, after four or five generations, 
have become ijuite acclimatized, are to be found, here. 
1 saw ancient darue^i whose manners were gentle and 
old-fashioned ; charming old salons, pervaded by a 
tinge of melancholy, furnished with sofas and ehaira 
of the eighteenth century, and Louis XVI and 
Lmpire clocks, all of which must have made the 
h^jirdous journey by Ihe Cape of Good Hope, in 
the days when the passage by Egypt had not been 
foreseen. How many hours of languid existence, 
how many inmutes of wearied exile, have not these 
clocks of olden days numbered ? It is foolish, I 
know, but the docks of olden days that I see in the 
colonies always arrest my thoughts. 

The native town that dusters by the “ white city ” 
IS large, animated, and quite Hindoo, with its bazaars, 
palm trees, and pagodas. But the Indians ore 
french Indians, and hold last to France, or at least, 
BTC pleased to say to. 

I caimot say how touched I was at the reception 
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accorded me by a oertam purely native club tbat ivas 
established by Indian iiiitiative to promote the read¬ 
ing of our books and reviews* 

In order to extend further the knowledge of our 
language a school han l>een added* Oh I what ador^ 
able little scholars were presented to me. Children 
of about eight years of age, with refined bronze faces 
and such courteous and well-schooled manners* 
Some are clothed like little rajahs in robes of gold- 
embroidered velvet, bat they can work out problems 
on the blackboard and do exercises that would per¬ 
plex the majority of our school diiidicn. 


xn 

Tim DAJfCE OF THE BAYAUiiaE 

The young painted face, with eyes of excessive 
length, draws near. The young face with the impress 
of glcjom and sensuality ad^nees and draws back, 
very quickly and very lightly. The two pupils that 
roll, black as an onyx on a groundwork of white 
enamel* fixed on mine unwaveringly, in these 
alternative advances of seusniul appeal, and retreats 
into the shade, that are ever succeeded by a new and 
provocative advance. The young, broiu&e-coloured 
face is wreathed in precious stones, and a band of 
gold and diamoiids surrounds the forehead and de-^ 
scends over the tcmpleSp eoticealing the hair, and in 
the ears and nose many diamonds sparkle* 

It isr nights and everything is lit up^ but in all this 
crowd I can only see the woman with the hel meted 
head whose shining point seems to exercise a fascina¬ 
tion over me. There are many spectators gathered 
around w'atching her also, scarcely leaving room for 
her evolutions, only a sort of passage by which she 
can reach me and then draw back j but they have 
ceased to exist for me, and 1 only see the woinan and 
her sparkling head-dress and the play of her black eyes 
and eyebrows. She has a body lithe as a serpent. 
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yet firm nad pliunp ; enchanting arms that seem in¬ 
stinct with assurances of embrace, and which twist and 
"OTithc like saakes loaded and enoircled up to the 
shoulders by diamondij aud rubies. But, no! the 
attraction lies iii those eyes whose ejqiression is ever 
ehangiiig, sometimes mocking, sometime; tender, and 
wucli look into mine in a way that makes me tremble, 
e ]ew'els of her head-dress and the gems in her ears 
and nose shine so brilliantly, and the golden baud 
fornis such a brightly defines! framing, that the face 
underneath, with its soft features and its dull and 
‘ j / skin, seems to have a nameless and far-off 
inde^teness, even when it is quite close to me. The 
bayadere goK and comes; she seems to dance for me 
aloM, Her dance is noiseless, and only the tinkling 
of the precious bracelets mi her ankles is heard, for I 
ca^t receives the cadeneed impress of the little 
naked feet, whose expanded and mobile toes are 
burdened with rings, 

JUl this takes place in an atmosphere so saturated 
Tnth essences and the perfume of flowers as to be 
almost unbreatheable. I am at a fete given l»v the 
Indians who live here, the French Indians, and 1 am 
m the house of the most wealthy of them. On my 
aitrtwl the host placed a many-rowed collar of jas- 
mines of intonating odour round mv neck, and 
spmiklcd me alw with rose-water from a long-necked 
silver flagon. The heat is suffocating, Tlie guests 
are mostly ^ted-a row of dusky heads whoM tur¬ 
bans are embroidered witli gold thread. Above these 
heads great fans of pamted palm are waved by naked 
and erect attendants-their nudity looting the more 
amongst this gaily decked crowd, there even 
diamonds m their ears and at their 

The bayadere has been told that the fete was in mv 
honour so that ,t is to me that this comedienne 

She has come from afar for this evening, from one 
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of t he temples of the southj where she is in the service 
of Siva ; her reputa lion is great, and her performances 
are costly. 

She sways bockwards and forwards, waving mean¬ 
while her beautiful nnde arms, twisting her ^gers 
into strange sliupcs, and her toes, which have been 
trained since her infancy to that piupose, into still 
stranger contortions, the great toe being always 
separated and maintained erect in the nir. 

Between the gauze of gold that enwraps her loins 
and the corset in which her bust is held a close prisoner 
one sees as usual a little of her pale bronze body, a 
little of her vigorous and sinewy flesh i and the play 
of the ioK'er part of her breasts and of her waist is 
exposed to our gaze. 

Her dance consists of a series of expressive poses, a 
kind of acted monologue, with those oft-repeated 
advances and retreats, approaching towards me 
through the lane of human faces, coming quite close 
with her eyes riveted on mine; then, with a sodden 
flight, disappearing into the gloom that envelops 
the lower end of the hall. 

She depicts a scene of seduction and reproach. Be¬ 
hind, at tlie back, rnusicians intone the melody of 
this scene to an accompaniment of tambourines and 
flutes. She, too, sings as she acts, but only to herself, 
and in a little voice that is not intended to be hearxl. 
This, however, serves to aid her memory, and to allow 
her to enter more fully into the varied dramatic phases 
of her part. 

Now she approaches from the end of the hall that is 
shrouded in shadow', a creature glittering in gold and 
jewels ; she darts towards me with an indignant air 
of accusation, und menaces me with expressive 
gestures that call heaven to witness the magnitude of 
the crime I have eommltted, 

Then fuddenly the bayadere bursts into a fit of 
mocking laughter \ she overwhelms me with bantering 
disdain and with extended finger, points me out to 
the jeering crowd, Her irony is, of course, factitious, 
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just AS were the superb imprecatioTis with which she 
but lately encompassed me. But it is a marvellous 
imitetion all the same. Her titter and somewhat sad 
laughter can be heard to resound in her heaving chest, 
and she laughs with her mnuth, her eyes, and her eye¬ 
brows, with her bosom, and with her heaving and 
panting breasts. As she withdraws, shaken with 
laughter, the effect is Irresistible, and one must laugh 
with her. 

She withdraws backwards, as quickly as her little 
feet will take her, turning away her head in scorn, so 
tlmt she may no longer see me. But now she returns 
with slow and solemn step ; these sarcasms were but 
spite j her love Ls too strong, she returns conquered 
by the sovereign passion, stretching her hands out 
to me, imploring pardon, and offering her all in a fijial 
appeal. And a.s she again withdraws, with her head 
thrown back and her lialf-opened lips that disclose the 
pearly teeth glimmering beneath the diamonda in her 
ncMse, she wishes me to follow her, even seems to con- 
mand it, sbs calls me with her arms, her breasts, and 
her languorous eyes ; she calls me witli all her being, 
as with a loadstone, and for a very little I should 
follow her almost involuntarily, for I am at last spell¬ 
bound hy her fa.sc!inHtiQns. Her promises of love are 
false, and like her laughter but part of the comedy. 
One knows it, and indeed it is no worse for that; per¬ 
haps even the knowledge of its unreality only adds a 
new and malignant eliarm. 

Whilst she acts, a sort of magnetic or invisible bond 
unites her to those two men who sing in the orchestra, 
and who, like her, go and come along the human 
passage ; sometimes advancing, then taking three or 
four steps backward. They follow her when she 
TOmes near me, but are the first to draw back when it 
is time for her to retire ; they never allow her to escape 
from out of their sight, and their burning gaze is fixed 
Oh her, whilst with ^videly opened mouths thev ever 
sing ill the high falsetto voice of a muezzin. * With 
heads bent forward they, who are tall, look down on 
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het who ts $hort, and they ha.ve the air of hein^ the 
roasters by whom she is inspired and pos^sessed. 
They seeni to guide her with their voiceSp and to fan 
her with the flame of their breath hke some delicate 
and glittering butterfly that they have tamed to their 
wjlj^ and there is an unknovm something in this that 
seems perverse and uncanny. 

In the less brightly lit plaee where the orchestra is 
seated there are two or three other gaily-adomed 
bayaderes who had already danced. One had struck 
me as being especially strange^ a sort of beauLifub 
poisonous flower j tall and thin^ with features that 
seemed too delicate and eyes that were too long 
already, without their unnatural length cning of paint; 
blue-black hair, stretched in tight bands across the 
cheeks; drapery that was wholly black, a hlaek 
girdle and a black veil with the slightest silver edgings 
Her ornaments consisted of nothing but rubies, rubies 
that covered hands and arms^ and in her nose a bunch 
of rubies that fell over her mouth, so that the ghoulish 
lips looked as If a spot of blood had yet remained on 
them. 

But I forgot them aU so soon as 1 saw that one^ 
that queen, that star^ make her sudden appeamnee 
between the musicians who stood aside to let her pass, 
that creature all decked in gold who had been kept 
for the last. 

Her dance was long, very long, wearisome, 

yet I dreaded the rnotment when it would end and I 
should see her no more* 

Once more she repeated her reproaches and that 
irresistible laugh ; once more I felt the mockery of 
her sparkling eyes and again the evermore despairing 
calls of love* 

At last she ceases and all is over, and I wake up 
and see the people gathered around, and find myself 
surrounded once more by the realities of the enter¬ 
tainment organized in my honour. 

Before retiring— and it is time—I go to compliment 
the bayadere, I find her wiping her face with a 
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delicate handkerchief; she has been verj' hot and 
the perspiration rolls down her forehead’on to her 
smooth and dusky bust. In a manner that is now 
correct, cold, and indifferent, the tired and imeon- 
ccrned comedienne receives my compliments with 
httle bows of mock modesty, little bows made in the 
Indian style, hiding her face each time with hands 
on every finger of which she wears diamonds. 

What tho^bts can there be in the soul of a baya¬ 
dere of the old race and the pure blood ? the daughter 
and granddaughter of bayaderes, one who has been 
trained through descent, that has lasted for hundreds 
and thousands of years, to be a creature of naucrht but 
phantasy and pleasure. " 


xni 


WRITTEN ON LEAVING FOiTJICHEERY 


Tam ieavmg Pondicherry to-morrow for the States 
of Rajputana where the famme rages, going by wav 
of ^lKBm. I have hardly spent ten days in our old 
colony, and am astonished to find that I camiot leave 
mthout regret, though I have hitherto borne mv 
Indian partinp with the lightest heart. 1 might evcj, 
saj that this land of Pondicherry has resumed a swav 
ovp ine. I might say that I have found niv old il 
collections once more. At the moment ofniv de¬ 
parture I feel the ame feeling stirring within me that 
1 experienced m the bygone days of my youth when 
the time came for me to quit that other decayed old 
toTOr SiLint Louis of Senegd, where I had spent a whole 


I lodged at the hotel, just as any onlinarv 
traveller might do, for there are two hotels at Pondi- 
cherry that exist modestly without any visitors. I 
had chosen the one by the side of the sea, a bouse of 
somewhat stately aspect that dated from the founda- 
tion of the town, and whose dilapidations were con¬ 
cealed under a coating of whitewash. In view of the 
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air of abandoninent and neglect that prevailed* I 
entered with some trepidation* and who would have 
thought tliat I .should become attached to the chance 
lodging ? 

The great and almost bare whitewashed room which 
I oceupied jihowed plainly the havoc -wrought by time, 
and recalled in a strange and familiar maimer that 
other room which I lived in long ago on the coast of 
Africa. Green-shuttered windows overlooked the vast 
plain of the Indian Ocean, whose breezes brought a 
delicious freshness even during the hottest hours of 
the day. As in the Creole ^lous* there were ancient 
choirs ol carved wood, and on a Louis XVI console a 
clock of the same period, w^hose persistent ticking 
tuld of life and of a soul that was old and worm All 
was dried up, worm-eaten and fragile, and I did not 
dare to sit down too quickly nor to jump into bed 
hastily^ But there w'as alwa>^ the same fair weather, 
blue sky, pure air, and delicious and home-like peace. 

Lcajiiiig from the windo^vs I could see, besides the 
shore and the sea, the terraces of some old house^^ 
that stood close by* These also called hack recollec¬ 
tions of Africa, for the roofs were Moorish Lu style, 
and the buruiiig sun had riven them with many cracks. 
From iTiorning till night I am cradled by the sleepy 
song of a troop of nuked Indians who w^ork dreamily 
in the neighbouring courtyard* and ivho arc occupied 
in filling mat sacks with grain and spices for the 

My room was never closed, neither during the day 
nor the nighty and the beasts of the air made their 
home with me; sparrows walked on the mats that 
covered the floor without ever heeding my presence* 
and little squirrels, after an inquiring gaze, came in 
too and ran over the furniture ; and one morning I 
saw tw'o crows perched on the corner of my mo&quito 
net* 

Oh t how sad and still were these midday hours, 
when the tropical sun poured down on the silent little 
streets lying round the house, streets with the strange 
old-fashioned names. Nothing in my room ot my 
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surroundings served to remind me of modem times ; 
there was nothing on those lonely tenuees or on the 
wide blue plain of the deserted sea by which 1 could 
fix the period, though the deliberation of the men 
o^pied in filling their sacks with com made me 
think of some colonial scene of olden times. Then 
forgetting our hniryings, our eagerness, and our rapid 
steamers, I fancied myself back in the old days when 
one came here by the Cape of Good Hope on some 
shapely and wilful sailing-vessel which travelled with 
a deliberation that made the distance seem ten times 
as great. 

My regre^ as may be inmgined, caimot be very 
^ep ; all will be forgotten to-morrow, driven away by 
the fleeting images of new and fresh scenes, But 
nothing that I have already seen in this old India or 
that I may yet see, will take such a hold on me as 
this litUe comer of old France stranded on the shores 
of the Gulf of Bengal. 


IN FAinSHED INDIA 




CHAPTER y 
IN FAMISHED INDIA 


1 

TOWARDS BmERABAD 

It is no longer greeiij there are no more great palms ; 
the earth is no longer red^ and it is quite chiUv- . ^ » 

^ese are the surprises tha<attend my first awakening 
in Nizam after having journeyed all the night from the 
regions of Madras and Pondicherry, where yesterday 
ev'erj'thing was still so green. We have now reached 
the central plateau of India, and nre in the midst of 
a stony wilderness where all is different—save the 
croaking of the eternal crows. 

Parched lands and grayish plains alternate with 
miDct fields that are ^st as little aefls. In place of 
superh ooco*iiut palms a few sparse aloes and some 
miserable date trees, almost withered up by the 
drought, cluster round villages that have also changed 
their aspect, and that now resemble those of .Arabia. 
Islam has placed its mark on hU these things—Islam 
that seems to Jove gloomy regions and gleaming deserts. 

The costumes have changed too. Men no longer go 
about with naked chests, but are swathed in white, 
and they do not wear long hair, but wrap their heaife 
inturbains. 

llie dryness increases hourly as we penetrate farther 
among the weary sameness of the plains. Rice patches 
whose furrows can still be seen, have been destroyed 
as if by fire. The millet fields, which hold out longer. 
Bre for the most part yellow and hopelesdv damaged. 

In those which are still alive watehersl perched on 
platforms made of branches, are to be seen everywhere 
trying to scare away the rats and birds that would eat 
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everything; poor hmnanity in the clutches of famine, 
trying to guard a ears of com from the ravages of 
fami^ed animals. 

The night chills have vanished, and the sun piti¬ 
lessly pours a furtiace-Iike heat on the earthy whilst 
the sky extends above our head^^ limpid and blue as 
a great sapphire. 

The scenery towards the end of the day becomes 
strange and wonderful. Scattered amidst fields of 
burnt-up millet and parched Jungles there are heaps 
of monstrous brown stones, great blocks with polished 
sides and fantastic outlines that have w'andered here 
somehow. They seem to have been purposely piled 
up into strange and unstable postures ; some are 
upright* and iscune lean so strangely that these group¬ 
ings, which are often of great height have always the 
most absurdly miprobahle appearance. 

Tlie sun is setting, and Hyderabad is at last visible, 
very white amidst clouds of white dust, and very 
Mohammedan with its terraced roofs and slender 
rnlnarets. Tlie trees, la^tt dying of drought, are shed¬ 
ding their leaves and give the false impression of the 
decline of the year. The river tliat flows in a large 
bed at the foot of the town is almost dried up, and the 
T^'ater is so low as to be nearly imperceptihle+ Troiips of 
elephants of the same grajdsh colour as the nmd Ijanks 
are slowly waDdcring along, trying to bathe and drink. 

The day declines and the Eastern sky is lighted b}'' 
a burning glow; the whiteness of the town fades 
slowly into an asliy blue, and huge bats conmtenee 
to flit silently through the doudle^s sbj'. 

n 

KYDElBABAri AWAITS THi; NTJSAM 

The inhabitants of this country, however, have not 
felt the tortures of famine that tread at the lieels of 
their neighbours of Rajput, and the glittering splendour 
of their capital b at its brightest now that they await 
the return of their king, of the Nizam as he iscalled here. 
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Long Live the NiOur Prince/^ is seen in great 
gold letters on all the flmting banners and at the 
tep of the many triumphal aT^a^es* decked with silk 
and muslin, that eross the roads and streets. 

Hyderabad, the white city that overhangs the 
alino^ dried-up river, in whose fresh mud the hordes 
of elephants are wandering, Hyderabad* beflagged and 
gay, has been waiting day by day lor a week tor the 
king who does not come. 

Welcome to the Kizam, Chir Ruler/' is the in¬ 
scription written above the archway thrown over the 
great stone bridge leadmg to the town, an archway gaily 
decked with red crape and covered with gold spangles. 
There is a constant stream of passengers dressed in 
many colours, of horses, waggon^p and attendants, 
passing over the bridge, I am surprised after journey¬ 
ing tJirough such a succession of sad plains to fliid 
hidden amongst the$e gray and stony steppes a city so 
teeming Avith life and colour* 

The streets extend before white, broad, and 
straight, thronged by a crowd that glitters with all 
the colours of a flower-bed. First of aU we are as¬ 
tonished by the luxury and the infinite variety of the 
turbans. There are rose, saluion, and cherry-coloured 
on&s^ and some with the tints of peach blossom j here 
in^' yellow, or golden ones are seen. 

All are large, imntoderately large, ivrapped 

round the little pointed caps with their free ends 
naui^ng loosely behind on the w^earer's robes. 

ine streets extend white, broads and straight, 
crossed here and there by triumphal arclie!>, which 
arc taller than the houses, and from which spring 
mnmrets crowned with golden crescents* In addition 
to these stone arches several otlicrs, made of silk 
s retched over bamboo frames, have been rai^ii in 
hono^ of the prince who does not come. In the 
middle of the town there is an archway of enormous 
proportions, a four-sided arch with four minarets which 
tower above all the others^ near, tower, too* above the 
taperjJig iipires of the mosques and dart into the aiTp 
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far above the duiit of Ilyderahadt into the purity of 
the unchanging sky* 

The Ambian ogive, as it h seen here, has beeii 
much complicated by fostoons and indentations* the 
Indians having even enriched the fane if n] beauty of 
the original models. On the ground floors of all the 
houses rows of arches succeed one another In infinite 
variety, either very pointed or very obtuse, the rose- 
pattern [iredominating, although the many-leaved 
trefoil h often seen. AJong the wbole length of the 
street merchants are seated on cushions and carpets, 
under the shd^ter of the porches, the arches of which 
have been elaborated with such studied refinement. 
The hack of their shops Ls in open-work masonry like 
the front, and the bluet green, and gold wnth w'hich it 
is painted make it resemble the ouLsprend tail of some 
huge bird of the peacock tribCp Here is the jewTlfers* 
qtmrter* where collars, bracelets, and glass trinkets 
glitter in every sliop^ side by side with precriuuii ^ms, 
and tiiLsel glitters next to virgin gold. Here is tlie 
quarter of the perfumers, where the essences of a|] the 
flowers are stored in ancient Chinese vases, broujjht 
here long ago by cjiravans. Tliere is also the sparkling 
street where slippers arc sold, oil gilt and bespaugledi 
witli the tips bent backwards like the prow of a 
gondola. Intermingled everywhere, as if by chance, 
are the stalls of the flower-sell ers, where maiiises of 
roses, broken from their stems, are piled up into tiny 
mountains. There are piles of jasmine flowers, too, 
that children thread as they would thread heads. We 
pass by sellers of arms, l*anccs, and the great two- 
handed swords of olden days, knives for tiger-hunting, 
these of 11 special shape and destined to- be flung into 
tile tiger’s gaping jaws as it leaps u|ion its victim. 
Marriage robes for men, gilt all over, are on sale, and 
marriage turbans glittering with spangles. Here is 
a q^rter where the space between the houses and the 
middle of the street is occupied by people engaged in 
printing light tnmdLns, some of which seem transparent 
ns the mbit. Little designs in sil ver and gold axe strewn 
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over green, rose, or yellow grounds. The Inbric may 
not be lasting, for the first drop of min would spoil all, 
but the colourmg is always admirnbie, and the smallest 
piece that issues from the hands of these artists of 
the street looks like the magic veil of some peri. 
Gold, gold, there must be gold evetj-where, or, failing 
that, tinsel or gilt paper, or anj-thing tliat will glitter 
in the gorgeous sunlight and fascinate the eye. 

The dust U white, the houses white, and the garments 
of the people white; a snowy whiteness is the prevail¬ 
ing note of the streets and their moving multitudes, 
and it is from the whiteness of the lobcsthatthe glowing 
colours of the muslin turl^iis stand out in such relief. 

Honour to the Xismirt! ” The amount of sUks, 
muslins, and velvets hung out in honour of the long- 
absent prince is quite incredible. Hyderabad glories 
in the expectation of its king, and lor the last eight 
days everything has been ready, even the flowers that 
the sun }ia.s now withered. Hut tlie Xizam is at 
C-aleiitta, driving through the streets with Asiatic 
pomp, followed by a dozen gilded carriages. He 
neither returns nor sends any news, but drifts at the 
mercy' of fais inclinations. Ttie Indians, vidio would 
do exactly the same in hi-s place, are not at all sur¬ 
prised at his proceedings, and merely' eoutinue to 
expect him. Alas J however, there is no danger that 
the rain will come to spoil the light draperies, to wash 
away the gildings of the triuinplia] arches, for there is 
never a cloud in the sky. 

Each day, as the hours advance, there is an in¬ 
creasing bustle, and from an ever-thickening cloud of 
dust a volume of sound arises, the cries of the streets, 
the braying of the bands, that swells and swells, until 
nightfall comes and silence returns. 

There is a constant stream of horse-drawn carriages 
and of carts to which trotting zebtLS are yoked. These 
are skiff-shaped coaches of busket-work in which 
mysterious ladies sit, enveloped in hanging curtains 
picpced with holes, through which these painted 
beauties can gaze upon the crowd. There are splendid 
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horsemsn, with pointed c&ps tind stresming turbans, 
riding with couched lances. Long strings of drome¬ 
daries belonging to some caravan, elephants of burden 
returning from their work, all covered with dmt or 
mud, elcp^nts of state marching to the sound of 
bagpipes in wedding processions, writh little towers 
on their backs in which the bridal pair are concealed 
behind curtains drawn close. 

monotonous cliaunt of the palantjuin bearers is 
brard, as, miming with nimble steps, they carry on 
piles of embroidered cushions some important and be¬ 
spectacled old gentleman, or some grave priest lost in 
pmyers. Beggars in rags, covered with sheUs, drag 
themselves along, and there are mad folk of disquiet¬ 
ing t^pect, who are sacred, and whose eyes have the 
far-off look of those who discern other worlds. 
Long-haired old dervishes, all bedabbled wnth ashes, 
hurry along ringing bells, seeing nothing as they forge 
ahead, while people respectfully stand aside to let 
them pass. We meet bands of yemen jtrabs, whose 
presence the Nizam is pleased to encourage. Now 
the chief of some far-off province advances, a man of 
sava^ and magnificent mien, who dashes along at a 
br^kncck pace, followed by horsemen bearing lances. 

e air is ^led with the scent of burning perfumes, 
^nt^, tM, by the red rose* whieh are heaped up be- 
fore the «ners of weaths. scented by the white jasmine 
few^ overflow their baskets and fall like snow 
mto the diMty street. Who would think that famine 
is i^pTOBcbing from the west, or that it had already 
nMde Its voracioiLs presence felt on this side of the 
ftontier ? And with what water and m what sheltered 
gartens have all these Bowers been brought to bl^m ¥ 
iinKtharaeters of the Thousand 
are appear, dandies whose eye* 

vermilion ; they wear robes of brocade, or of vefeet 

necklaces of pearls or 

W,’; 
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“ Welcome to His Highn^s the Nizam k seen 
once more t tiiis time over an archway hung with 
orange-yellow erapCp decked with citron- and sidphur- 
coloured streamers of the same material, and spangles 
of gold. This archway is outlined against a large and 
snowy mosqne. udomed with crescents and with 
points of gold, and as it is the hour of evening prayer 
the mosque engulfs the white-robed crowd of wbr- 
shippersj whose heads are wrapped in muslint and who 
from afar look like great flower?; of many hues that 
have been scattered over the groimd. 

Howeveri the news circulates that the Nizam is not 
yet returning ; certainly that he will not be back till 
after the moon of Bam^an. At the next moon per¬ 
haps he may return ... or it may be later. Allah 
alone can say, 

nr 

OOLCONDA 

At the comer of one of tlic outlying streets of Hyder^ 
abadj this inscription can be read upon an old wall — 
** Road to Golconda/' It would have been equally 
true to have written up Road to Silence and Ruin.” 

Passing along the deserted road, frorj^ which our 
horses^ feet raise clouds of du^t^ we first see a nmnber 
of abandoned little mosques, and many crumbling 
little minarets of rare elegance and exquisitel}'' beauti¬ 
ful design. Then nothing more* VVe plunge into the 
parched and ashy-ooloured steppes and heaps of 
granitic blocks of such strange shapeii that it seems as 
if they could not belong to our terrestrial sphere* 

After driving for an hour we arrive on the banks of 
a lake, whose waters are so low that its muddy bed is 
exjKJsed to view. Behind the lake the wbole horizon 
is walled out by a phantom town of the same ashy- 
gray colour as the surrounding plain. Tliis is Gob 
condut the city which for three centuries was one of 
the marvels of India, 

It is weU known that all cities, paJat^, and rnonu- 
meuts that man hs 5 erected look larger w'hen they are 
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m mins ; but really these ruins are too ovemheluiing, 
“ crested rampartt at least thirtj'^ feet 
nigh, fujnishcd "with bastions, parapets, and stone 
Tratch-towers, which appears to eiKtend for miles into 
the desert countty-; then above this already formid- 
able mclosure there is a cyclopean fortress tower. It 
IS made out of a mountain, one of those stiaufie 
mountains, one of those aj^glomerations of granite 
blocks that give the country its appearance of fantastic 
imreality. The desire for what is gigantic and super- 
humau which possessed the kings and peoples of the 
olden ^ys must surdy liave found here cvemhing 
to Its heart’s wish. Amongst the monstrous blocks 
waUs have feen built, inclosed within each other and 
poisedone above another, whilst their crested ram parts 

of the 

bold^ rocks bastions have been thrown out that 
overhang terrible precipices; mosques have been 
poised at various heights, and there are complicated 
a^es and prodigious buttresses. Tlie tojimost stone 
^ hojn superstition or the wliim of design, has 
been ett m Js natural state, looking like some great 
crouching on the highest summit. 

balk of the dead citj^ near piles of cannon 

balk of stone or metal, and of implements from many 
an ancient siege and battle, there are modem repeating 
rifles stacked m sheaves. The soldiers of the Niiiam 
senlnes are on guard, and we have to show 
to Access to these ruins is not granted 

fnrtii i^till constitute an imprl^afale 

hVi"'"’''"' 

Goleonda, which wiU only 
^.ng roimd under the combined efforts of manv meZ 
The double leaves of the doora, now lying back in the 
recesses hollow^ out in the thickness ofSe ramparte 
arearmed ^th long and pointed, dart-like, iron 

elephants who used to delight in destroying the huffe 
beams with their trunks as they fded past into the cit|. 
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As we enter, my little convoy suddenly asstimeK the 
appearance of European shabbiness in spite of my 
two drivers with their gilded turbans and the runners 
W'ho wave large fly-fam roimd tbe horses’ flanks. 

The first street that we come upon after passing 
through the thick walls is the only one that is at all in 
habited. A few poor wretches livehere in ruined palaces, 
and keep modest booths for the benefit of the soldiers. 

Tlie rest of the immense inclosure is occupied only 
by silence and a feel itig o f em ptiness. Goleonda is but 
an ashy plain, bestrewn with fallen stones and ruins 
of all sorts, from amongst which the rounded and 
polished backs of primitive blocks, that look like 
slumbering beasts, are seen to rise. The entire 
countrj' IS covered with such blocks of stone, which 
sometimes rise to the heiglit of mountains, which dwarf 
and outlive the puny con struct ions of man. 

The Indian story about these stones of Nizam is 
rtat after God had Snisbed the creation of the world 
He found Himself in possession of a quantity of super¬ 
fluous material, which He then rolled up in His fingers 
and cast haphazard down upon the earth. 

The doors of the citadel, fiercely sheeted with iron 
spikes, like the gates in the city walls, give access to 
confused masses of granite, from which one ascends 
to O^n air by road^says or by dismal staircases 
that lead through fortifications and passages cut out 
of the t^ked rock. The whole building is of a vast- 
n«s which fills us with stupefaction, even in this land 
of India where colossal things are passed unnoticed. 
The crested walls, intermmglinf with the rocks, form 
even to the very sumnut, a series of impregnable 
^sitions. There are cisterns, consisting of deep caves 
hollowed out from the bare rock, in which water can 
be kept during times of siege. There are dark 
holes leading to subterranean passages, which descend 
to the wry heart of this fortified mountain and through 
which the open country may be reached in cases of 
supreme danger or of despairing flight 
Mosques are built at various heights, so that when 
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danger is nigh prayers may be said to the very last. 
All has been foreseen and prepared, as if lor indefinite 
resistance against a race of giants, and it is not possible 
to understand how. some three centuries before our 
madern guns were invented, the sultans of (Jolconda 
could ever have been driven from such a stronghold. 

As we a^nd, an ever-widening circle of desolation 

bathed In a glare of sunliglit—4ies before us. The 
masonry becomes more bold and terrifving, but ever 
more lumed: towers and waUs bend and lean, !«> that 
our heads reel j great masses seem ready to fall, and 
we see arches riven by gigantic cracks. There are 
also the remains of monuments which we camiot 
comprehend, of which neither the me nor the is 
^o\m ; and in the caverns there are gods who ruled 
^fore Islam, monkey-headed imagea of Hanoiiman, 
that live ^ong the bats, before ivhom tiny dames 
&cker and smoke, doubtless lighted here from time 
to tune by some mysterious worshippers. 

On the last terrace, at the topmost height of all, 
there |s a mosque and kiosk from which the sultans in 
the olden days used to overlook the land and watch 
^r armies approaching from the remotest distances. 
Ihe view from here, the gardens and the shadv nooks, 
was relebmted m bygone days, but now “life has 
aeparted from these plains. 

changed and min is wanting, and 
It would even s^m as if India becomes mom p^ed 
as the forces of its people wither and decay. Beyond 
the ehaos^ ramparts of the citadel, 

^ted wall of the city, still kept in repair by the 
Nizam, wamlem away into the far distance, serving 

Golconda, (^Iconda of the wondrous diamonds. But, 
one *Lsks, what good purpose can such a wall sen*e bv 
merely m^Josinga jjiiteb of desolation which has grown 
to resembfc the immense desolation by whichT k 
™^ded ? Here k the same grav flam the 
strange smooth stones that look like herds of monsters 
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crouching smongst the ashes. Farther off, Hydera-^ 
bad is Just visible as a white streak, aud sL 44 ttered here 
and there at the edges of the plain those everlasting 
blocks of stone, which, heaped into rugged mountains 
and the semblance of fantastic fortrcfiscsp give the 
Impression of an inHnite and mournful succession of 
cities that have perished. At a little distance from 
the walls of the dead city there arc some carefully 
whitened domes which do not appear to be in ruins. 
They rise out of inclosed gardens whose verdure still 
looksastonishingly fresh and green amidst the parched 
surroundings. They arc the tombs of the ancierit kings 
of Golconda, thivt^ thanks to the respect of the Indians 
for their deadjhave been spared from destruction. Nay% 
more, the great mortusiry gardens surreunding them 
have even been replanted during the last few years. 

Many sultans and sultanas of the fairy kingdom 
slumber under the beautiful and stately cupolas. Only 
one Is wanting to this silent company, that last one 
whot 'i“fter having built the dweiliug-house that was to 
last him for eternity^ was driven from home and 
sepulture by the conquering Aurangzeb, driven forth 
to exile and to death. 

Their resting-peace h exquisite. Near by stand 
rows of cypresa trees which resemble ours, though the 
heats of India have caused them to spindle. Never- 
thelcss, such trees are the favourites, chosen of the 
dead in Eastern cemeteries as they are in our own. 
The sandy walks, too, with their rows of rose bushes^ 
ruddy with bloom, are as straight as those of our old 
French gardens. Numbers of women and young girls, 
whose duty is to tend the artificial luxuriance of this 
oasis, are occupied from morning to night in pouring 
the water from the earthen jars which they cany over 
the flower beds, the precious water that has been 
dra%™ by men with much toll from wells that ate as 
vast as huge abyssoii. 

Seen from a distance^ the coating of whitewash 
conveys a false impression of preservation to these 
domes, but all traces of painting and omamentatioEx 
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have \'8nished Irom the interiors of the&e vast 
mauwieums, and the luxury of fortner days has been 
£>v'alJowea up in grayish mould. 

garlands of flowers on each of 
the ittlc marble tombs standing ?mder the hollow 
cujKjlas—res’erential and charming reminders of a 
dj^sty which passed away three hundred years ago. 

The strange and homelike eharm of these gardens, 
standing m parched wildernesses which arc only kept 
green by constant iratcrings. is that tail and delicate 
trees are found side by side with palms, and 
that humming birds fly boldly over vases of roses just 
aa our butterflies do at home. * 


IV 


the DEZAPtTJL CAVEa 

The grottos are consecrated to aU the divinities of 
the Pourana, but the greatest of them all are sacred to 
Siva, the god of Death, 

Slen, possessed by an inspiration vi-hieh was both 
temble and colossal, lalioured for centuries in the 
hollowing out of these granite mountains. Some of 
the ^ves are the work of the Buddhists, others of the 

o/rhfT-* are some dating from the times 

of the Jama kings. Civilizations and religions passed 
away without ever mterrupting that tremSdous work 
of excavation and sculpture. 

according 

to the acc^ount of the Arabian Macoudi. the earliest 

these grottos, they were then in 
the Inllnessof theirglorj-, and countless pilgrimsfromaJl 

^ ^ never-in ding stream 

ha^e [oTsaken and long periods S drought 

them 

exLstenee is continued in- 
of n r>n f silence and abandonment 

of a counto- whose life is fast ebbing awav 

The modern road leads across a nidVcoloured 
le desert, out of which strangely regular little hills, 
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that re^mble great citadels or don jon to werS;^ emerge at 
intervals, breakiiig the tnonotony of a plain which, but 
for theiUt is smooth and flat like the shore of the liea. 

It was in an Indian cart that I tniversed the waste 
cm which the sun was beating down^ foUnwing a road 
that ViTis outlined by dead trees. 

Towards evening a phantom town, that resembled 
the Tower uf Babel as it is repre^nteil in old pictures, 
drifted past us. This was the once celebrated town of 
Dalantabad, where the last of the Sultans of Gokonda 
died in exile three hutidred years ago. A city that is 
a mountain, a fortressT and a temple i a rock which 
the men nf olden days have trimmed and walled and 
smoothed from its summit to its base, so that it is 
more astonishing than the pyramids of Eg>'pt, stand - 
ing in their deserts of sand. Hundreds of crumbling 
tombs are scattered around, and the great rock is 
encompassed by countless crested ramparts, bristling 
ivith lances, each inclosed ivithin its feliow. We 
entered through formidable double doors wliicht like 
those of Ckjlconda, still retain their iron sheathings. 

Within there is no one? only si knee, ruins, and 
withered trees^ whose rootlets bang trailing from their 
leafless branches like tresses of long hair. We left 
the fortresses, passing througli double doors which were 
just fls fiercely arn^ed and just as useless as the others* 

Towards the east a rocky barrier extended across 
the horizon, and as the roaul wnund up in iigyjig 
tasMon. 1 had to descend and walk behind the slowly 
trailing cart. It was the hour of the setting suji^ 
the hour when the gorgeous and unchariging glow 
covers the land that laiawsi no cIomLs, Dalantabad, 
that crested mountain of rampiirts and temples, 
seemed to rise Tvith us into the air, outlined against 
the sky in a halo of glory, whilst ever extended round 
Us the still immensity of red and burning plains from 
which all traces of life had vanished. 

On the summit of the ridge another group of ruins, 
called Rosas, awaited us ; a Mussulman town crowded 
with ruined mosques and delicately tapering minarets* 
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Hew many cupolas that have covereti graves were 
cluster^ near the ramparts, which now loomed 
ttooi^h the twilight. Though it was almost dark in 
the streets, several turbaned men were seated on the 
ston« strewn by the roadside : a few last stubborn 
inhabitants, old people who would not quit these walls 
because of the sanctity of the mosques. 

Then, d^Iiig the next hour, nothing but the mono¬ 
tony of the rocks, the ever-widening plain, and the 
deep suetitre of the night* 

Sudde^y there is something so surprising and so 
imjwssible that a feeling almost like fear steals over us 
UTing the moment that it takes us to comprehend. 
Ihe sea. the sea ever before us, tiiough we know that 
Nizam, in the very centre of India. 

There is a sudden dip in the ground, and the ever- 
clmngiiig sea lies extended before us. We overlook it 
from the summit of the immense cliff along wliich our 
ro^ runs, and wc feel the mighty wind coming from 
heiow, a wind chilly as that of the ocean. 

But these are only plains which extend before us. 
f whose surface the wind raises the clouds 

of dust which so resemble the foaming billowH. 

>ow we rtoch our journey’s cud, and the grottas, of 
which there IS ^ yet no sign, lie underneath us, along 
the mournW shore : they are hollowed out in these 
enormous cliffs and their dreadful mouths of terror are 
open on to this waterless ocean. 

It IS night and the stars are shining as my cart stoos 
before the - Rest House..,” out of which\“e l2X 
Indians, hasten to receive me, calling 

one would consent to conduct me through the 

better.” one said, ” to 
back At laid a shepherd, who was bringing 

we persuaded by offer of money, and 

e set out. c^'ing a lantern that could be lighted 
_n we down to the dismal cavern mouths 
Ihe night IS moonless but dear, so when our eyes 
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beconte i^rciistoiiied to the gloom we can distinguish 
our surroundings. 

First we descend by a slope, some five or six hundred 
metres long, to the plain that looked like the >iea. We 
descend though great silence : above us the twinkling 
magnificence of the stars, around us strange-sha|jed 
rocks and cactus plants. No doubt these plants arc 
withered up like everythiug else, but they are still 
erect, and their stiff bFaurhes resemble waxen lights 
held in a candelabrum. The gloom becomes more 
pronounced as we reach the bottom and walk along 
the edges of the tideless shore at the foot of the over¬ 
shadowing cliffs. The wind vrhieh blew so strongly 
as the night w^a.s falling has subsided; there is not a 
mstk audible anywhere, and a strange solemnity 
has come upon the place. 

On the face of the cliiJs we see the j’awTiing numths of 
the caves* more intenselj'' black than all the surrouiid- 
ijig darkness, seeming too vast to be the work of man* 
yet too regular to be natural. But 1 had expected to 
fij^d them thus ; I knew^ that they must be fashioned so* 

Wc pass them by without stopping ; then the shep¬ 
herd suddenly hesitates, turns round* and retraces his 
stejia. Religious dread, or perhaps even fear alone, 
preventii him from approaching the place to which he 
had proposed to take doubtless some place of 
nameless dread. Then with a manner which seems 
to say “ No I You will have to be satisfied with this 
one/' be plunged forward amidst masses of faUen rock, 
stones, and cactus plants, into the mouth uf the 
nearest of the gloomy excavations. 

Already we are surrounded by a fearful beauty—- 
though 1 understand that this is nothing to the one 
that he did not dare to i^how me. 

There are courts open to the sky^ great as places 
of stately festi^^^ hewn out of the solid gmuitet out 
of the mountain itself. Their walls rise vertically to 
an overwhelming height, outlined by three or four 
tiers of galleries, placed one above tlie other* and 
between whose massive pillars row's of gods of suj>er- 
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human stature are ranged—a dead audience assembled 
to witucss the spectacle of Oeatl), The darkness ol 
night enshrouds everything, but the ceiling of the 
Titanesque hall is the star-strewn sky, whose vague 
and diffused light allows us to distinguish the crowd 
of solemn giants who is'atch us as we approach. 

There arc so many of these sculptured caverns that 
One almost forgets the number, though each one re¬ 
presents the Work of an entire generation. 

My goatherd, reco^'^ering from his first timiditv, 
becomes more and more bold as we proceed on our 
Dantesque journey. He now lights the lantern that 
we may enter a csvenj which is quite dark, one that 
must date back to some early and barbarous age, one 
where we shall no longer be safeguarded by the stars, 
lor the sky will be hidden by the granite masses of the 
tnountaiii. It is a kind of avenue, high and deep as 
the nave of a Gothic cathedruJ, from the smooth walls 
of which spring jutting arches which resemble ribs. 
It is as if we were in the inside of some animal, or the 
tvreass of a monstrous whale. So poorly does our 
little lantern light up the surrounding darkness that 
it at first seems as if the long hall is quite empty. 
But. now a form becomes visible, and the outline of 
wme one stationed at the back acquires dbtinctness j 
it is the image of a solitary god some twenty or thirty 
feet high, seated on a throne whose shadow eo\eis 
the wall behind him and reaches to tiie roof, where it 
^nces at the pleasure of the little flame we have 
brought vnth us. The god is heum from the same 
granite, and is of the same colour as the rest of the 
place, but his giant’s face has been painted red and 
the great eyes are white with black pupUs. These 
eyes are lowered towards us as though in surprise 
that we should thus disturb him in the midst of his 
mghtly slumber. The stillness of the cavern is so deep 
that the vibration of our voices continues to be heard 
long after we have finished speaking, and the horrible 
st^e of the god causes a feeling of embarrassment. 

How'cver, the goatherd is no longer afraid now that 
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Jifi has satisfied bimseli that alJ the stony images are 
as motionless during the night as they are by day. 
Qn leading the grotto he extinguishes the lamp^ and 
from the deliberation with which he retraces his steps ^ 
I gather at once that he is going to take me to some¬ 
thing which he did not dare to face at finst. We walk 
hurriedly across the sand, which resembles that of the 
seashore^ and lollowing the line of the clifb pass, with¬ 
out stopping, before the mouths of tho^ caves whose 
mysteries are now already explored. 

The night h far advanc^ as we reach our destina¬ 
tion* Tile man lights the lantern and then hesitates 
as if to collect his courage. Evidently the place to 
which wa are going must be vet^'- dark* 

A touch of unexpected horror is imparted to this 
cave, the entrance of which is rnuch farger than any 
of the others, by the fact that the guardians of the 
thrc.shold, instead of being eaJtn like those we had 
lately seen^ are twisted and contorted in convulsions 
of suffering, rage, or agony ; but in the dim light it 
is difficult to distinguish, amidst the hlaek nmsses 
that surround us, ’ivhich are images and which are but 
the jagged shapes of the inountain itself, for the very 
rocks and the huge o^-^erhanging fragments have 
writhing attitudes and the convulsive forms of paiu- 
We stand before the dwellings of Siva, the implacable 
god of Death, he who slays for the very joy of slayings 
Even the sOence that guards the threshold hay some¬ 
thing about it that is fiecuJiac and terrible; rocks and 
great human forms, those stark and agonized shapes 
over whose tortured heads ten cenlnries have already 
pas-sed, arc enveloped in silence whose sonority is so 
Bwe-itispiring that we dread the soimd of our own foot- 
st^s and listen with anxiety to our verjr bceathiog. 

we are prepared for everything except 
noise. Hardly, however* had we penctmted into the 
first vault before a sudden and startling report re¬ 
sounded though the air» just as if we had touched 
the mechanism of a spring gun, a report tliat instantly 
spread through all the temples—a flapping of great 
11 
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black wmgs, the maddened wheelings of great bLrd^ 
of pre>\ eagles^ owls, and vnlturesp sleeping in the 
crannies of the roof. TIu!# rushing noise of wing^i is 
awoUen by the hollow echoes into a mighty symphony 
of sound which rises and falls^ aijd dies avvay into the 
distance ; then it is no tnorCt and silence reigns. 

Leaving this vaulted archway^ which was but a 
peristyle, we again perceive the stars above our headsp 
though they arc only visible at intervals and have the 
far-off look of j&tars seen from the bottom of some 
great cleft. The successions of open courtyards which 
have been made by removing half a mountainp by 
taking away enough granite to build a town, are 
peculiar in that their walls, which rise to the height 
of two hundred feet, with galleries of gods in full array 
of battle, are perpendiciil^Lr but lean over us 
threat eningly, The solidity of tlie rock, which e?«tends 
the whole way down in a single solid mass that has 
neither daw nor crevice, was relied upon to produce 
the effect of a chasm that Ls closing in—a chasm in 
which we must be instantly engulfed^ 

And then, those first cowtyards were empty, while 
these ate filled with many colossal objects, obelisks, 
statues, elephants on pedestals, porches* and temples. 
It is no longer possible to forui any idea of the arrange¬ 
ment of the grotto, for midnight is near and our 
lantern flickers feebly amidst the gloom. We inaii 
only discern a profusion of horrible images ; here the 
face of a dead man figured in the rock; there the 
form of fl grmning skeleton nr ogling monster starting 
out of the obscurity through which we wend our 
way, -only to fade instantly out of sight amidst the 
coufused shapes of darkness which surround us. 

At first we only saw single elephauts; now there are 
troops of them, standing upright \v\th pendant trunks^ 
the only things that seem calm amidst the rout of 
phantoms that are tortured and t^visted by all the 
agonies of death. These elephants form the supports 
of the triple sequence of monolithic temples that 
occupy the centre of the cave. 
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We pass between these temples and the leaning 
walls that surrountl them so threateningly. On our 
way we have occasional glimpses of the stars, which, 
however, liave never seemed so far away as they seem 
now. Around us a confused medley of furious forms, 
fighting monsters, and of shameful and horrible em- 
bmces, disembowelled and headless human beings 
still locked in each others’ arms. Siva, Siva at every 
turn, Siva decked with a necklace of skulls, Siva, who 
engenders and who slays, Siva, who has many arms, 
so that he may slay the more, Siva, whose mouth is 
twisted with a grin of irony, making hideous love, so 
that he may slay the children whom he begets, Siva, 
who dances \\'ith mad shouts of triumph on quivering 
tatters of human Jlesh, ou limbs torn from their 
sockets, or amongst the entrails which he has snatched 
from mutilated corpses. Siva, in an ecstasy of jov 
and pleasure trampling on the bodies of little girls 
w'hose skulls have been battered in by his cruel heels. 
These horrors emerge one by one from the surrounding 
gloom. Our flickering light plays under them for an 
instant, then they disappear, and darkness cnshroucLs 
them OBCC more. In places the groups are nearly 
effswed, for the flight of centuries has left its trace, 
th^ir faint outlines are hardly visible before they 
fade into the indistinctness of the deep shades to 
mingle with rocky shapes that seem vaguelv Instinct 
with the horrors that animate the place. I no longer 
see, I no longer know where they end. I only feel 
that the whole mouutam, even to its very heart, must 
be crowded with these dim forms of horror, thronged 
with this luxuriance of immortal agony. 

The elephants that support the central temples 
upo^n their backs seem out of place here, for their 
attitudes are calm and tranquil, but on passing round 
to the other side of the temples we find that the 
corresponding elephants are animated by the pre¬ 
vailing madness of torture and of strife. Some are 
embraced by tigers and other wild beasts, fantastic 
beasts ; othef’s are tom by their cruel teeth ; here. 
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half-crushed by the temples on their baeks^ the 
elephants wa^ combfiLts to the death. On thb side 
the great encircling wall, that solid mass of granite, 
leans over more tiian ever^ and the eonfiJsed luxuri¬ 
ance of figures only CfOimnences to be outlined some 
twenty feet from the ground, while the lower part of 
the wall—which bellies out like the side of some 
overhanging ruin that is just alxiut to fall to pieces— 
is smooth, rvith here and there a tew soft curves. 1 
can fancy myjs^lf in the inside of a deep-water shelly 
or in the hollow of a gigantic wave tliat has lifted aU 
these edifices on it^ luighty erest, froin which they 
must instantly faU, burying me in chaos. 

We have now completed the circuitous course 
which leads between the lofty inonolilhic temples and 
the graven mountain wal]i$ that dominate them on 
every side. The interior of the temples is now the 
only thing left to see, but my guide again hesitates 
and suggests that we s^hould wait till the morrow, till 
the sun has risen. 

The staircases which lead upwards are in disorder; all 
the steps are broken, and the constant passage of naked 
feet has given them a dangerous and slippery polish. 

We maintain silence as we ascend, mvolimtarily and 
almost without knowing why, but the smallest stone 
that totters^ or the tiniest pebble that rolls down makes 
an alarming noise that is repeated by the echoes. 
Around us on everj' side are manifold images of horror. 
Siva in varied attitudes, Siva torttired by convnlfiions, 
sllm-waisted Sivas expanding their heaving chests in 
the drunken delight of passionate love and of slaughter. 

Even amidst the darkest gloom I did not regret that 
I had forgotten to bring either a firearm or a stick, 
and the possibility of being interfered with either by 
man or beast never once crossed my mind. But now 
the terror of the goatherd communicates itself to me, 
a gnsly fear that is nameless and indescribable, 

1 had expected that horror would nm riot in the 
sanGtuar\% that I should find forms of unspeakable 
dread ; but no, all is simple and peacefuli. It is like 
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the gre&t calm that must inevitably greet one on the 
other side after the terrors of death have done their 
work. There is not a single graven image, not even 
the suggestion of hunian or animal shapes. There is 
abssolutely nothmg : the grave and solemn temples are 
quite empty. Only if we walk or speak the echoes 
are louder and more mournful than they were. 
Otherwise there is nothing to affright us, not even the 
flapping of a night bird's wings. Even the square 
eoluoms that have been hewnfmm the solid rock and 
which extend from the ceding to the floor are decorated 
with n sober and severe pattern ol intercrossing lines. 

It is evident, however* in spite of the min mid 
ravage wrought by time, that the place has always 
been fiacred. We feel this the moment we enter, for 
we are immediately inspired with a feeling of re¬ 
ligious dread. These walls would not be so blackened 
by the smoke of torches and lanterns, nor would these 
floors of granite be so -'smooth and greas^^ unless the 
place were &tUl visited by crowds of worshippers. The 
god of Death has not deserted the mountain that the 
people of another age have hollowed out for him, 
and a soul still dwells in this ancient sanctuary* 
Tliere are three chambers, three temples, each 
situated above the other, all cut out of the same block 
of stone. The last of the three is the holy of holies, 
the forbidden place which I have been debarred from 
visiting iu all the other Brahmin temples. 

There, at lea^t, I expected to see somethiTig of 
nameless horror, but, again, there is scarcely anything 
to see. Yet that which is there astonishes and 
terrifies more by its primitive simplicity and its 
brutal daring tlinn all the eoUecHons of horrors piled 
up outside. On a crumbling ^tone altar is a little 
black pebble that shines like polished marble ; its 
shape is that of an elongated egg that stands on end, 
and on the sides of the pedestal on which it is placed 
are graven those mysterious signs which the followers 
of Siva never fail to trace with aslies on their foreheads 
when the morning hght appears. 
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Everj^hing arouttd ib blackened with smoke, and 
the mehes that are hollowed out iji the w^ls to receive 
the lights that the faithhd bring are covered by a 
thick coating of soot, while thoii$andii of wicks, that 
no one dares to removep swim in oily filth. All this 
foulness tells oJ an old and stubborn creeds an un¬ 
civilized and timorous worship* 

Blit this black pebble, the centre, the reason^ and 
the cause of all this tremendous task of sculpture and 
of excavation, is the most expressive and the most con^ 
Crete symbol that the Indians of former days could find 
to typify the god, Avho ceaselessly engenders that he may 
ceaselessly destroy: it isthelingain : it represents the 
god of procreation "wbo labour^j hut to nourish death. 

A faint light is hovering over the expanse which 
resembles the sea as 1 quit the travellers^ shelter where 
1 liad slept on my return from the dreadful caves. 
The day has hardly dawned, and under the cloud of 
dust which hangs over it like a mist, the expanse has 
a tone of blue, that neutral blue of the fog-en&hxouded 
but the iOAn rises quickly and discovers a reddish 
plain, parched and waterless, dotted here and there 
w^Lth a few dead trees. 1 am on my way to the 
temples of Slva+ to see if all those things were real or 
if they were but phaiita&ms w^hich w'ill not bear the 
light of day. This time 1 am alone* for 1 know' the 
road that lead^ down among the rocks and the tall 
cactus plants standing erect like candle^ of mellow wax. 
Though the sun has only }ust risen, its rays are 
already powerful enough to make my temples burn, a 
vricked and destructive sun that spreads death and deso¬ 
lation over the Endian land with daily increasing force* 
Three men carrying long sticks, shepherds without 
Bocks, ascend from the plain* saluting me profoundly 
as they They are terribly emaciated, and fever 

glows in their great eyes. Ekjubtlcss they have come 
from the land of famine, on the threshold of which I 
am now standing. Tliousands of little plants tliat 
formerly carpeted the mountain side are now changed 
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into a sad and lifeless coating of felt, hut the beasts 
that yet remain still cam- on their endless struggle 
for existence, and the ground is strewn with the bo^es 
of little birds on which eagles have lately preved. 
Huge and YOTacious spiders have spread nets every¬ 
where to catch the last butterfiy or the last gmss- 
hopper. And the glory of the sunp whose fierceness 
iuLreases every momentp till it becomes like a scorch¬ 
ing brazierj Ls as sinister as the glory of Si™ . . . the 
god who engenders and who slays. How my thoughts 
are fixed on him this morning as 1 descend to his 
horrible sanctuary 1 How well, too, T can understand 
him, as the Brahmins know him, the god who kindles 
life in man and beai^t with mad and mocking pro¬ 
fusion, but who takes care to invent an enemy 
especially fitted to destroy each species he has created 
How joyously and with what inexliaustible and de¬ 
tailed art has the god made teethj horns, daws, 
famine, plaguea, and the yenom of serpents and of 
flies. He has sharjiened the beaks of the birds which 
skim over the ponds teeming with fish, and for man, 
who has acquired the mastery- over sa^nage beasts, he 
has cunningly kept disease, exhaustion, and old age ; 
and into the heart of all he has thrust the foolish and 
maddening dart of love. For all he has designed the 
eoimtless, impalpable swarms of what is infinitesimal, 
filling even the strejims of clear water with myriads of 
destroyers or with the spiwn of cruel worms ready to 
batten on the vitals of those who come to drinks » , , 
Suffering exists to elevate and piu-ify the soul,*' I 
grant it, but what about our children, our little onesp 
who died without ever having understood, choked by 
a disease which has been sjsecially Invented for them ? 
For that matter, too, I have seen sufiering, nay, even 
anguish and useless supplication in the eyes of the 
humblest creatures. . , . Poor little birds that linger 
in the agony which imbecile sportsmen have infiieted 
on them, is this to elevate their souls ? jind the 
tiny-winged things whose life-blood is drained by 
fierce spiders I Wuit boundless cruelty infesU the 
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whole seething of crestionp ^ loatlisorne cruelty 
the reality of which has been acknowledged by the 
peoples of all ages, but whose pitiless truth has never 
struck itie go forcibly as it does now that I am once 
more seeking the grottos of Siva, Yet I an:! one of the 
^*^PPy fortunate ones w^hom famine cannot touch 
and for whom fate seems to have no immediate 
menace. At the most I have but to fear the burning 
sun or the bite of some black^ringed cobra that may 
be lying under the withered grass^ 

When I reach the bottom and stand on the plain of 
dust a4id sand T have only to turn to the right in 
order to find myscif within a few minutes' waik of 
the huge and yawning entrance. Xo alarming noise 
startler me this morning as I enter the dreadful 
sanctuary. The eagles, vultures, and Tideom which 
sleep in. the roof have already started out in search 
of prey aud^ hunt with ever^ready claws and beak. 
Everything is sDent, buL the silence is less terrible 
thBD it was on my midnight visit. 

Once mote I see the monolithic temples suppotted 
on the backs of the elephants, and the obelisks that 
stand in front of themp rismg up in the centre of this 
deep deft from whose overhanging w'aUs the graven 
images look dowii^ Eut by the light of the rising sun 
all seems less colossal and leys superhuman, and not 
horrible enough to celebrate the god as he deserves* 
Tliesewere thew'orkBof a childish mi^e who had not lived 
long cnoiigh to understand the terrihlc ferocity of life 
or who did not kno^v how adequately to symbolize it. 

"^ere is nothing to recall the impression that was 
made on me during my midnight visit when I came 
here m the dark with a feeble lantern that only hghted 
up the images from underneath. The tnoming light 
reveals a state of extreme dilapidation. It h not only 
have passed by^ reaping their harvests 
of heads, bodies, eolunms, and capitals, but that these 
temples, like nU the temples of Siva, were assailed at 
the time of the Mussulman Conquest bv hordes of 
fanatics mlent oil worshipping God by some other name. 
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WTicji I H0.W these bofrors enshrouded in the gloom of 
nighty I did not iiuspect that they bad once beenpELintedf 
but now that I ceui plainly see the whole crowded 
assemblage gesticulating wildly under the shadow 
ol the overhanging roetsp I perceive that they are still 
tinted with a cadaverous green and that the backs of 
their niches are yet of the reddish colour of dried blood. 

Tlie monolithic temples in the centre were also in 
those days painted with many colours and tints like the 
temples oi Thebes and Memphis ; whites, yellows^ and 
reds still linger on the more sheltered places^ This 
nioraing, however, 1 shall ascend by myself. I wish to 
be alone* The preface of a sentient being,, even so rude 
and uneducated a one as the goatherd who was with me 
the i^lit before, would disturb my colloquy with Siva. 

Within there is such a silence as I h^d foreseent 
but I had thought tliat there would have been more 
light. It is ahnost dark in spite of the rising sun^ 
under whose fierce rays the great red plain h already 
glowing. A little of the freshness which night had 
left still lingers on, as if imprisoned by these gmnJte 
walis» but ■within the secret sHnctuarj% whose walls 
have been befouled by the smoky torches of by¬ 
gone agest an eternal gloom surrounds that black 
pebble, the Lingam, which represents the god of Life 
and Death with suclj irony, yet with such perfect truth. 

V 

THE SOJ^O OF FAMINE 

It is especially the little children, poor little skele¬ 
tons who Iwk at me with eyes filled with mute wonder 
at their own sufTeringsi, who sing or wn-U this snug« 

They stand at the entrances of the villagcsi or in 
the open places by the roadside, clasping tightly with 
both hands their hollow bellies^ which resemble empty 
leather wine-battles, ^ loosely do the folds of their 
skin hang down. 

To hear the full blast of this dread song, one must 
travel about one hundred league from the cave of the 
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destroying god, towards the norlh’west, towards the 
liyid oi Rajput, where men die by thousands for want 
of the little fice whicli no ono sends them. 

In this land the forests are d^adi the jnnffle is dead, 
everything h dead. 

The spring rainSp that used to come from the 
^4*abiati Sea^ have failed for many years past^ or they 
have gone elsewhere, expending themselves uselessly 
on the deserts oi Beloochistan. So the torrents have 
no more water,, the rivers are dried up, and the trees 
can 110 longer clothe themselves with leaves. 

It is by the little frequented route of Mutlam and 
Indore that I journey towards the land of famine, and 
1 atn on one of those railways w'hieh now furrow 
India m every direction. The train is almost empty, 
and the few passengers are alJ natives. 

I'or hours an endJess succession of forests pusaes 
before 115, no longer foresU of palm trees, but of trees 
i ike our own. Indeed, were it not for their extent aud 
for those wild l^ekgrounds, w'e might fancy ourselves 
a home. Their delicate branches are of a grayish 
^lour, and the general tint is that of our oak trees in 
pecember, Aiicient fraul in late autunm must have 
looked so: but it is April and we are in India, and this 
ropical spring heat, this fiery glow \s'hich pour>i down 
’"■“'try landscape, only serves to plunge our 
thoughts into a bewildering maze. There is nothing, 
however, which we see during our first day's journey 
which seems to point to a pressing want, still we seem 
possessed by a feeling of something abnorma], of a 
aes^ation that cannot be alleviated. Indeed, one 
might almost fancy oneself to be travelling through a 
planet of which the end w'ere threateningly nigh, 
i-u ^ India, the mother and the cradle of 

the European race, is a land full of ruins t The 
spectres of towns which perished ages and af^es aoo 
are to be found almost everywhere, towns whose namra 
are now forgotten, but which were great cities in their 
day, which overlooked abj-ssea from their loftv 
niountam perches. There are ramparts extending for 
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milest and palaces and temples that are now only the 
home of monkeys and of snakes^ By the side of such 
ruiriii, how pitiful our donjon towers^ our manor 
housesi and all the remnants of our feudal age appear I 

Ruins and forests of the colour of ochre or burnt 
sienna follow one another all along the line* plunged, 
till the evening comes, in a shimniering haze of heat. 
At last the burning sun sets behind the masses of 
dead vegetation and the ruins of the legendarj- cities ; 
but the air is so dustdaden ilmt the glor>" of the sim 
is dimmed, and its colour is of that faded rosy hue 
■which we see on a chilly winter*s evening. 

Next morning wc wake and find oureelves on the 
boundless jungle. At the first -village at which we 
stop a sound is heard directly the wheels have ceased 
their noisy clanking — a peculiar sound that seems to 
strike a chill into tis even before we have undar^tood 
its nature- It is the beginning of tlmt horrible song 
which we shall hear so often now that we have entered 
the land of famine. Nearly all the voices are those of 
children, and the sound has some rescjiiIJanee to the 
uproar that is heard in the playground of a school, 
but there is an undefined note of something harsh 
and weak and shrill which fills us with a sense of pain. 

Oh ! look at the poor little thing?^ jostling there 
against the barrier, stretching out their withered 
hands towards m from the end of the boiies which 
represent their arms. Every part of their meagre 
skeleton shows with shocking plainness through the 
brown skin that hangs in foldis about them ; their 
stomachs are so sunken that one might think that 
their bow'cls hatl been altogether removed, Mies 
swam:i on tlieir lips and eyes, drinking what moisture 
may stiU exude. They are almost breathless and 
nearly lifelesfi, yet they still stand upright and stili 
can cry. They are hungry, so very hungry# and it 
seems to them that the strangers who pass by in their 
fine carriages must be rich, and that they will pity 
them and throw tiiem something. 

“ Maharajah I Maharajah J ” all the little voices 
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cry at once in a kind of quivering song. There are 
some who are barely five years old, and these, too, 
cry “ hlaharajah I Maharajah I ” as they stretch iheir 
terribly wasted hands through the barrier. 

The Indians who are travelling in the train are only 
humble occupants of the third and fourth classes, but 
they throw what they have, scraps of cake and copper 
coins, for which the famished ehililren rush like wild 
beasts, trampling each other under foot. What use 
can they make pf the money ? It seems that there is 
yet food in the village shops for those who have 
money to buy it with. Even now there are four 
wagons of rice coupled to the train behind, and loads 
pass daily, but no one will give them any, not even a 
handful, not even the few grains on which they fould 
live for a little while. These wagons are going to the 
mhabitants of those towns w'here people still have 
money and can pay. 

What is it that is stopping us ? Why are we forced 
to stay so long at this dismal place, where the crowd 
of the starving sn-ells in siae, as everj'^ minute passes, 
the song of their distress becoming fiercer and fiercer ? 

The land anmnd the station b so dry and dusty that 
the fields which used to be cultivated with rice and 
other crop} merely resemble a desert, of ashes. Now 
the women approach, or rather the skeletons of 
women, with hanging breasts w-hich look like leather 
bags. They seem almost exhausted by their effarts, 
lor they, too, have hastened here in the hope of selling 
the heavy and stinking bundles which they carry on 
their heads, skins stripped from their cattle which 
ptrislicd cif hunger. But the price of a cow 
which still shows signs of life has fallen to a quarter 
cf it ™pee (about fivepence), for it is impossible to 
proTnde food for cattle, and nothing in the world 
would induce the people of this Bmhmin counti^ to 
eat the flesh. So who wants to buy a stinking hide 
that swarms with flies ? 

I have already thrown out oil the small coins which 
I have by me, but, my tiod 1 why do not they start f 
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Oh I the despair of a tfay mite of three or four, from 
whom a somewhat bigger child has snatched the eoiu 
that it held clenched so tightly in its little hand. 

At last the train moves and the outcry dies away» 
Otiee tnoi-e we plunge into the silent jungle, but the 
jungle is dead, that jungle which ought to swarm with 
life now that the spring has come* The thickets and 
the grasseK will never be green again, and April has 
no power to a^vaken their languLshing sap. So, like 
the forest, the j'ungle keeps its wintry appearance 
in spite of the tierce and scorehmg sun- Here and 
there we see thin and scared gaaelles wandering about, 
poor beasts that cannot find food, and that do not 
know wh^re to search for water. Sometimes we see a 
young branch projecting from the trunk of an old and 
withered tree, a tiny t^rig that seems to have collected 
all the flowing sap^ so that it may put forth a few 
tender leaves, or even a great red flower, which 
blostsoms sadly in the midst of all this desolation* 

At each village where we stop a famished horde 
watches across the barrier. The song that we so dread 
to hear, that heart-rending and high-pitched reiteration 
of the $ame notes, greets us directly we approach ^ then 
it swells, and at last breaks into a despairing wail as 
we disappear into the parched and desolate wastes, 

VI 

THE. BRAUMINg OF THM TEMPiES OF OUEYPOURE 

About one hundred and fifty miles beyond the 
^eadfid grottos — in the north-west direction of ever- 
increasing drought — the white city of Odeypoure, in 
the land of Meswar^ still forms a delicious haJtitig- 
plaee on the famine tracks whose traces 1 have now 
commenced to follow. 

As we approach, the white massea of the palaces 
atid temples are visible from a great distance, sur¬ 
rounded and inclosed on every side bv a background 
of peaked and lofty mountains, the sides of which are 
clothed with forests. 
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Xot withstanding that the want of rain has changed 
the green of the leaves to tones of withered brownj and 
in spite of the sadness of a land whose trees have became 
bare and yeUow in the springtime * the city^ as seen 
from a distancej still retains a privileged and a smiling 
aspect, standing as it does at the foot of wijoded hilb 
that make for it a sort of nest of peace and mystery. 

But as we come nearer the distress is oidy too pain¬ 
fully apparent* Pitiful beggars wiinder through the 
avenues of dead trees leading to the gates. I have 
never seen such creatures elsewhere^ and it scarcely 
seems possible that they are alive► They are but 
mummies or dried bags of bones that walk abroad, 
that still have eyes in the depths of their sockets and 
voices in the depths of their chests with which to ask 
for charity* They were once labourers in the deldSf^ 
and they have dragged themselves towurds the town 
bccfiuBe they heard that food is still to he had therc- 
Bnt ofttinies they fall by the roadside, and here and 
there we see them i>dng in the dust^ which gives a 
ghastly tint to their nude forms, and which vdU soon 
form the shroud of their death-agony* 

Along the avenue we pass an endless succession of 
sad and silent inclosures belonging to the Maharajah 
of Odeypoure* Projecting above the walls that sux- 
rntmd them are the roofs of mausoleums, the mins 
of tenipks, stone and marble kiosks, buildings with 
cupolas* which have been used for the cremation of 
dead princes, and great djnng trees denuded of leaves, 
on whose branches monkeys are seated. 

At last we reach the tall and white doors that lead 
out^ under the ramparts. These are guarded by 
Indians armed ivitb naked sabres, and the flood of 
sturving beggary is brought tn a sta^ndstill as a river 
by a lock. Here they remain, a dreadful matss of 
outstretched hands —notp indeed, that they are pre¬ 
vented from passing through, but city gates have 
ever been the chosen spot, in ^1 the countries of the 
world* of these w’bo beg. 

Odeypoure was only founded some three centuries 
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ago (a^te^ the desstruction of Chitqrj* the ancient 
capital ol Mesvrar, whose mins lie some mile^ Urther 
towards the east), but the town, wrapped in its shroud 
ol whitewash, has already an air of extreme antiquity. 
It contains a numher of Brahmin templeSt filled with 
white coluitins and white obelLikSt the largest and 
most sacred of which is the temple dedicated to the 
god Chri-Jannath-Raipe. Very white* too, those 
great palaces of the Maharajah that stand upon a 
lofty rock I one side commanding the whole town* the 
other reflecting its whiteness in a deep* clear lake, 
which is suiToiinded by forests and mountains. 

Immediately on my arrival 1 w^as able to win the 
friendship of two young Brahmin brothers* both 
priests of the great temple. It was their custom to 
pay me a modest daily visit during those silent and 
scorching hour^ when I could no longer leave the little 
hostelry, which was situated in a lonely and dusty 
plain outside the ■walls. Both brothers were clothed 
in white robes and wore small turbans* both had the 
same exquisitely refined feitturcsr and the same mystic 
expression illuminated the eyes of each. 

Their noble lineage dates Imek, wthout a break or 
flaw* for tw'o or three thousand years, and they are the 
children and the great-great-grandehildTen of those 
dreamers who, since the beginning of time* have set 
themselves apart from our common hiunaoity, in that 
they have never given themselves up to intempemnee^ 
nor mingled cither in coinmerce or in war. They have 
never slain even the humblest created thing, nor have 
they eaten anything tliat has ever lived. It would 
seem that they are moulded from a different and a 
purer clay than ours* one that has almost shaken off 
the trammels ol the fle&h, even before death has done 
its work^ Their senses, too, must be more acute than 
ours, more capable of appreciatiDg the things that lie 
beyond this transitory life. 

Alas I my hopes of attaining little wisdom from 

^ CMtor^ built in 728, aacL^ in 1333 bj nabadurj Shah ot 
(rU]iefcit, bed £na]1y deflUOiyEHl la 15^ by Akboi^. 
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the^ were futile. From generation to generation 
their Brahminism has become obscured by the abuse 
of ritual observances, and they no longer know the 
bidden meaning of the symbols. 

The King Chri-Jugat-Singhie, son of Chri-Karan- 
Singhief great worshipper of. the god we serve* began 
the construction of onr temple in 16S4, the year of his 
accession to the throne. This priiicc badt the other 
temples on the lake, and twenty years were occupied 
in the construction of these three buildings. Several 
princes fmni the neighbouring countries came in great 
state* with many elephants, lo the ceremony of in¬ 
auguration, which took place in ITOg, when the image 
of our god ymsi platted in the sanctuary.** 

Tills history was told me by one of the brothers in 
the midday silence and shade of the Travellers* 
Rest.** Its shutters were dosed against the sun, the 
flies, and the parching wind of famine. They are 
very well informed about the temples of Odeypoure, 
and all the deities of the Pouran Pantheon, but when 
I quest ion them about the nature of their eternal hopes, 
and as to what they can see of the life beyond, they 
do not know how to answer me in any way that I 
andexstand. We seem accordingly at once to lose 
touch of each other; we no longer feel ourselves to 
be souls bound by a common tie* and a curtain like 
that of night falls between us. Doubtless they arc 
seers, as indeed are the majority of priests, but they 
are also simple-minded men who cannot explain 
themselves. 

The twTs priests bring me simple presents daily, 
flowers or modest cakes made in the native fashion- 
They are gentle and courteous, too, but an abyss 
seems to separate as, and* mingled with the respect 
with which they treat me, there is a kind of instir- 
mountable disdain. Jbor iustancci not only would 
they rather die than partake of the horrible dishes 
tainted with blood and flesh to w’hich mv forefathers 
have Accustomed me, not only would they refuse to 
take a glass of water from my hands* but even to eat 
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or drink anythinjr in my presence would seem to tkem 
a diikhdUDiif that nothing touJ-d 

This morning they pushed my door ajar a little 
before their usual hour, letting in a my of blinding 
light, douds of dust, and the breath of a furnace, 
Tliey came to tell me that this w^as the day on which 
their god held festlTal, and that they would not be at 
liberty to come back, hut that 1 might find them at 
sunset in the first inclosure of their temple. 

They left some garlands of jasniinep. such as the 
people of this part wear about their necks during the 
festivals, but they were made of true French Jasmine^ 
a sort that is unknown in the more central parts of 
India. This was the first time that I had seen the I LtUe 
white fiowers threaded into a childish garland since 
the early summers of my life, since the time when, 
seated in the shade of the old walls which surrounded 
the courtyard of my parents^ house, I used to delight 
myself hy weaving necklets like those my Indian friends 
had brought to me. Suddenly the memory" of those 
far-nff summers came back to me, once more I saw 
the foliage hanging from the wall, and all the plants 
and flowers of that courtyard, which used to represent 
the world to my childish eyes. Tlicn for a little while 
the Brahmin land and the city of Odeypourc, with its 
deitlesp its sun, and its famine, were blotted from my 
mind, and seemed to fade in to immeasurable distance. 

As the day declined I sought the temple of the god 
Cliri-Jannath-ilaijie. 

His temple is white a$ tlie freshly fallen snow, and 
one ascends to it by a monumental staircase of thirty 
or forty steps, guarded by rows of stone c]ephaLnt&, 
Here in the North of India the Brahmin pyramids 
no longer resemble those of the South with their 
madly mingling crowds of divinities and animals: 
they are more sober, more mysteriously calm, and 
from a distance resemble those tall, funereal trees 
that grow in eetneteries. Th e temp] e of Ch ri -Jannath- 
Rjiijie is adorned with several of these pyranudjs, 
which are w'bite too* white as the fallen suow» 
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As 1 knew that none but of riDble caste 

were dlowied to puss Trithiii the temple, I stayed in the 
courtyard and sent a message to my friends. Though 
they appeared at oncej a change seemed to have come 
over them since wc last met in the Tmvellers’ Hest*” 
and the gulf that separated us had widened even 
broaden They at once excused themselves for not 
taking my hand as \vr^ their wont^ for in the exercise of 
their priestly office they had to handle sacred things. 

For the first time 1 saw them nearly nakedi as it is 
usual for priests to be when serving their god. The 1 it tie 
cord of the " true sons oi Brahma was looped round 
their finely shaped bron2ed cheats, and their dilated 
eyes had a far-away look which I had not seen before. 

With unvarjdng courtesy they seated me in a place 
ol honour, at the foot ol a copper image of Vishnu, 
which stood opposite the door of the sanctuary. 

The courtyard of the temple was blocked with flower 
seJlerSp whose baskets were filled with necklets of white 
and yellow jasmine, and with strings of Bengal rowes, 
but amidst all these Qoweni the spectres of famine 
wandered in ever-increasing numbersp poor skeletons 
w^th fevered ej^es and of earthly hue* 

Processions of Brahmins passed before me, ascend¬ 
ing or descending the steps ol the temple, passing 
between the great stone elephants that reared their 
trunk^^ towurds the sky from the topmost flight of 
steps. All the men were clothed in white and wore 
sabres at their waists, while from their chests several 
row's of flowers hung down. There vrere old men whose 
moyry beards were bnished back after the fashion of 
Rajputj which makes them look like old white cats ; 
and many little children, whose legs were hardly long 
enough to let them climb the stairs^ but whose ex¬ 
pression, how*everp was a I way gnivie and coneemed, 
and. who wore the tiaras of velvet and gold, with which 
their heads are adorned, with much solemnity ; the 
women were mar^'ellous, draped in the antique style 
in coloured muslins whose designs were worked in 
goldj or in black mudin^ adorned with silver stars. 
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A hollow-sounding music reached us from the depths 
of the dark and impenetrable temple, and sometimes 
the noise proceeding from a gigantic tom-tom rumbled 
amidst the roofs like thunder. Each person, before 
ascending, stooped down to kLss the lowest step and 
even those upon the topmost stair turned round to 
kiss the threshold of the doorway before they left the 
temple’s holy shade. But the spectres of famine w'ere 
ever at hand, discountcnaneing the gaily dressed throng 
with their ghastly nudity. Sometimes they at¬ 
tempted to stop the worshippers with their withered 
han^, clinging to their muslin veils, seeking to extort 
e^rity with gestures that were brusque and sudden, 
like the hands of snatching apes. 

Then the wind rose, as it did each evening at the 
same hour. It brought, however, no refreshing cool¬ 
ness to the burning city, but merely a haze of dust, in 
which the sun set yellow ami dull as the sun of our 
northern climes. 

In spi^ of everything the festival continued in the 
streets till nightfall, I’tople threw whole handfuls of 
coloured and perfumed powder at each other, till faces 
and clothes were almost covered, and sometimes there 
vrere seen those who emerged from the fray with one 
side of their faces bedabbled with violet, blue, or red. 
All the white robes bore the imprint of hands that had 
been dipped into dyes of brilliant colours^the impress 
of five fingers stamped in rose, tn yellow, or in green. 


VIT 

Tim nNCHANTEiD WOOD or ODEYPounn 

Three fakirs live in this enchanted wood, their 
thatched shelter standing close to the roadside at the 
foot of a hill which mirrors itself in a tranquil 
Three young men with beautiful regular features, 
long-haired and nude, powdered from head to foot 
with dust of a pale gray stone colour. 

AH day and every day, at no matter what hour one 
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passes, the three fakirs are there* seated t^l:^de^ the 
humble shelter which is open on all sides. Their legs 
are crossed in the posture of Biiddha, and they sit 
motionless on the groundt in front of the waters which 
reflect the mountains^ the dismal forests, and the white 
palaces of the King of CMeyponre, 

Directly we haire passed through the great pointed 
gates that lie behind the city the silent woods com^ 
menee, woodj 4 which climb to the lofty peaks which 
surround us^ so that they may join on to the distant 
forests and the jungles where the tigers dwell. 

The trees are of medium height, and the bushes, 
with their slender Iwigs^ are like our but both 

trees and bushes are ns leafless as trees and hushes are 
in France at the end of the autumn. And yet it is 
springtime here, a tropical spring, and the air is hot 
and stifling. Overhead is a cloudiest and unchanging 
sky tliat stretches over the whole of India just as it 
overhangs these forests. The weather 13 brilliantly 
fine, and so it has been for three years past, which 
is the reason why cverjfthing is dying. 

It IS astoukhing how lovely and calm this shady 
place has remained, lying, as it do^, outside the city 
gata.s. All the life seems to congregate towards the 
other side of the town, and scarcely any one passes 
along the road which leads in front of the three fakirs 
who sit in meditation by its side. 

In the woods there are wDd boars, monkeys, and a 
quantity of birds, flights of turtle-doves, and droves 
of parrots. Flocks of superb peacocks strut up and 
down among the dead trees, under the grayish bushes 
and upon the ashy-coioured soil. We see them 
running along in single file with tnilstretched tails, 
the wondrous sheen of which looks Like a spurt of 
green and incandescent metal. All these animals are 
free and unrestrained, yet their demeanour is not 
that of wild animals and birds, for in these lands, 
where they arc never slain by man, the idea of flight 
does not animate them aa it does at home* As to the 
tigers that live on the other slope of the mountain. 
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no living man lias ever seen them wandering amidst 
the thickets of tTius enchanted wCHjd^ 

The first gJanee that we get of the three stone- 
colotired men who are seated so motionJeiss by the 
roadside skirting the edge of the lake is one that fills 
us with the vague dread of something supernatnml^ 
They diffei* from statues in that their long hair^ 
mDUstacheSk and eyebrows are blaek, hut their eyes 
are so strangely fijted that we can net be eertain- 

These men are merely fakir novices of about tw^enty 
years of age ■ fastings and peuanees have not yet 
altered their gracioiLs forms^ and their legs^ which 
after a while will be withered and contracted into one 
fixed posit ion» are still plmnp and almost feniinine. 
The designs in red that are inscribed on the dust- 
covered foreheads in some way resemble those on the 
bethihbled faces of dowms* but their expression U so 
grave that we never think of niaking the conipjiriiioa- 

Behind them, Under the shelter of the thatch, we can 
see the orderly and gleaming rows of copper vessels 
that serve for their moimng ablutions and for their 
frugal meals. The dead branches stretching above 
their heads are the chosen resorts of birds. Parrots^ 
turtle-doves^ gorgeous peacotiks. and the thousand 
feathered songsters that have been robbed of their 
living by the long drought, come here to pick up the 
grains of rice that the tliree sages have scatter^ on 
the ground for thenn after their frugal meal. 

Tlic wTinderer who stops to speak to the three fakirs 
h sometimes invited by a gesture or by an absent smile 
to seat himself mider the shelter of their toofp but as 
the ground has been swept &o carefufiy they beg their 
guests to remove tlieir shoes before drawing closer. 
Then their eyes plunge into dreamland again and one 
is free to depart at w ill, f<3r they speak no more, nor 
do they ever seem to see^ 

This lake, lying amidst the woods* belongs to the 
King of Odej'poure, and the palaces and a few old 
white temples are the only buildings reflected therein. 
On the two islands in the cenlre there are more palaces 
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and walled garJetiiij but everywhere else the banks are 
covered by an interlacing thicket of trees and shrubs. 
On every side the lake is shut in by steep and lofty 
mountains» Avhose sides are clothed by dying forests, 
though we sometimes see the white glitter from a little 
citadel of olden days^ or the re fleet ion from some tiny 
Brahmin sanctuary perched on a jagged summit^ far 
above the flights of soaring eagles ^ 

Close by the edge of the water, whicli grows lower 
every day, the branches are still tinged with green ; 
everywhere else, no matter where we may look, only 
the tones of rusty autumn or the chill grays of winter 
are to be seen. 

Tonlay I saw one of the fakirs move for the first 
time. I hiid gone to the enchanted wood about sun¬ 
set—at tlic hour wdien a thick cloud of smoke alwaj*^ 
overhung an abandoned house belonging to the Maha¬ 
rajah that lay on the oppoiiite shore* It was not smokoj 
however, but a simple whirlwind of dust raised by the 
trainplmg hoofs of wild boar$, of which hundreds come 
every evening to scramble for the maize that is thrown 
from one of the upper windows by order of the King* 
since the dead jungle can no longer sustain them. 

Suddenly one of the fakirs rose up and went to look 
lor the mirror, powder, and carmine that w'ere in the 
shelter behind him ; then, after having again assumed 
his former cross-legged posture, he whitened his face 
and carefully painted the sign of Siva on his forehead. 
No living thing was near, save the peacocks and the 
turtle-doves, which had begun to cluster on the trees 
in anticipation of their evening meah in whose 
honour, then, can he have made this evening toilette ? 

At last, however^ the sound of horses galloping 
quickly through the trees is heard. It was the King 
who passed with some thirty of his courtiers on 
beautiful horses, whose harness fia^hhed with a thou¬ 
sand colours. All the horsemen were clothed in 
white, and long robes enwrapped their slender forms ^ 
Their beards and inDu.stnches were w^om brushed 
upwards towards their foreheads after the fashion of 
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Odeypoiiret a fashion which gives a cat-like expression 
to the chiseDed bronae features that are at the same 
time both intellectual and manly- 

The King gaUoped at the head of the troop. His 
beard was worn like the beards of the others^ but a 
matchle^is beauty and distinction graced his features 
and his bearing. 

As 1 watched them disappearing through the leafless 
glades my thoughts were carried back to our own 
middle ages, and I fancied &ome prince or duke 
returning from the chase, followed by Ms train ol 
knights and barons ou the beautiful evening of a 
centurj^ that had long since passed away. 

vni 

A VTSrr TO A fiAJPUT PHINCE 

The stylishly appointed landau which by order of 
the Maharajah of Chleypoure has fetched me from the 
“ Rest House ” gallops up sanded slopes bordered 
by balustrades and clumps of rose bushes- We are 
near the shore of the lake on that rock from which the 
palaces rise in a clustering amphitheatre. Here and 
there marble elephants are seen eirierging from the 
flowers and foliagCr As we sweep up the steep and 
sharply winding slopes, pulled by tun powerful and 
fiery horses, the horizon rapidly enlarges and the 
panorama of the enchanted wood and the blue lake 
studded with its id an d palaces unfolds itself before us, 
but it seems as if the wall of forests and mDuntains, 
which makes such a mysterious background to every¬ 
thing at Odeypoure, were rising with us too. The 
Maharajah, Prince of Meswar, whose palace I am 
about to visit, iii descended from the ancient and the 
most powerful of the royal families of Rajput. He is 
one of the sur^dvors of the “djmasty of the sun.^' 
Centuries and centuries before our oldest and most 
princely European families had emerged from obscurity 
his ancestors had levied arms to conquer kingdoms 
or to free queens who had been led into (^ptivity. 
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Rama, the ioimder of the “ dynasty of the 
the hero who attained divinity, had, as we are told 
in the Ramayana, two the elder of whom 

tabllshed Lahore. The deseendants of the second 
extended their sway over the prople of Rajput to¬ 
wards the middle of the second century. However^ 
at the epoch of the great incurston oJ barbarians from 
the north in the year 524 all the princes of the family 
were massacred, the queen only excepted^ she being 
at the time on a pilgrimage. Finding herself pregnant, 
she took refuge in a cavej where she died in giving 
birth to a son* The child wai adopted by some pious 
Brahmins, in whu5ie care he was only with diffieulty 
retained, for his royal blood impelled him towards 
the warlike practices of the Bhils who inhabited the 
neighbouring mountains* These soon after chose him 
for their chiefi and one of their warriors, after cutting 
his finger, made a bliMwly mark on the young man^s 
forehead in token of his sovereignty* About 72 S the 
descendants of the caverns;mdled king established 
themselves here as sovereigns, and since that time 
their line lias never ceased to reign. Even to-day the 
custom of marking each successive king on the fore¬ 
head is still observ'ed, and the bloody seal is imprinted 
by the rough band of a BhlJ, in token of the sovereign's 
rude origin* 

The landau stop^ in an inner courtyard, planted 
with palm and cypress trees, and here a wbite-robed 
officer of the royal household receives me* As is 
usual in India, the princely establishment consists of 
several palacesn but the one into which I am firjd: 
shown is modem, with European drawing-rooms, 
looking-glasses, sideboards laden with silv^er, and 
billiard-roomst appointiuEntis which we had l>een far 
from expecting to see in so indigenous a town. 

The Maharajah, however, prefers the ancient dwell- 
ing-phice of iuM ancestors, and it is there that audience 
‘will be graiited to me, I m^Jst now prepare for it. 

At first we thread our way through a number of 
little gardens and silent passages^ then suddenly, after 
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passing under a tall and pointed archway with doors 
of wrought copper^ we come upon a noisy crowd ye- 
veiling in deafening music. We find ourselves in au 
immense courtyard, in a place built for the combats 
of elephants* a site overlooked on one side by the 
uiajestic white fa^de of the old palace, with its ancient 
sculptures, its decorations of blue tile, and its golden 
sun, whilst on the other side, rows of staUs are ranged 
against tlie walh in which chained elephants are 
placidly chewing their fodder. In the middle three 
or four hundred men ol savage mien—BhQs — who 
have come from the mountains for the festival of 
their god, are holding sticks w^hich they strike one 
against the other in the mancEUvrea of a war dance 
which is being played for them on bagpipes, horns* 
huge tom-toms, and cymbals of bronze. Hundreds of 
women are leaning over a terrace watching this dance 
—a w'ondrous exhibition of beauties with dark eyes 
and splendid bosoms veiled in muslin. 

What a number of passages have still to be traversed 
before the sovereign is readied 1 What a number of 
courtyards, where great seented orange trees are 
flowering between arcades of white marble! How 
many ante-chambers* whose recesses are littered with 
slipjiers, and Mrhere men, armed wntlj long sabres, are 
seated in every corner! There are passages, too^ 
which barely allow us to squeeze by, and dark little 
staircases of the olden times, hewn from the solid 
rock* which are so narrow, s^teep* and slippery as to 
be almost alanning. As we thread our way through 
the gloom we encounter endless successions of guards 
seated amidst the slippers that trad on the ground in 
every direction. Often, too, horrible divinities glare 
at us from their hiding-places as we pass by. At last^ 
after having clambered to a great height tlirough the 
rocks and rooms that arc built upon the rocks, a door 
is reached before w'hich the officer, who has been 
guiding me^ stops respectfully. Then, alter saying in 
a low voice His Majesty is here^” he retires and 
leaves me to enter alone. 
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I am In a whiU gallery with marble arches, which 
overlooks a huge white terrace. On the ground m a 
linen cloth of snowy whiteniess. There are no attend¬ 
ants present, and in the whole extent of this fresh, 
airy, and spotless little desert there is no furniture 
save two gilt rfiairs that are placed in the oeiitre. In 
the figure that stands thcre^ alone and upright with 
outstretched hands, I recognize the horseman whom I 
saw the other evening, the one for whom the fakirs 
made their toilette, tfow^ however, be is clothed in a 
simple white robe with a necklace of ji^ppbires^ 

Now that we have scaled ourselves with becoming 
ceremony on the light gilt chairs, an interpreter, who 
has entered noiselessly, places himself behind me. 
l^ch time that he speaks he holds a napkin of white 
silk before Ids mouth, so that hLs breath may not 
annoy his lord—a useless preoaution^ however, for his 
teeth are white and his breath is sweet. 

This silent prince, so rarely accessible to strangers^ 
pos^jcsses both charm and grace, together with an ex¬ 
quisite courlerty that is tinged mth a certain shyness, 
the kind of timidity that I have sometimes noticed in 
very great aristocrats. At first he deigns to ask if I 
have been well treated in his country, and if I like the 
horses and carriage tlmt be had sent for me — the 
usual trivialities of a tentative conversation between 
persons who are separated from each other by differ¬ 
ence of race and divers it y of opinion. Af te rward s, when 
the conversation turns on European affairs and on the 
countries which I have Just left, and on Persia* whither 
1 am so soon to go, 1 cap perceive ho w many thoughts, 
that would be curious alike to both of us, we uiight 
interchange did not so many barriers stand in the way. 

Now, however, some one comes to remind the prince 
that this is the hour of his evening ride m the en¬ 
chanted forest whm^ the fakirs dwelL To-day he 
proposes to ride round the shores of the lake as far 
the house where the wild boars assemble daily. 
Serving-men with large Oriental parasols were already 
in attendance, so that ho might be sheltered as be 
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passed along the terraces on his way to join the knights 
and barons wlio are even now waiting in the saddle^ 
Before dismissing me he is kind enougli to give orders 
that the unfinished palace wliith he is budding shall 
he shown^ and that a boat should be in readiness to 
take me to the island palaces of the olden times. 

It M^onld seem then that even in these days of 
change there are still Indian princes who plan dwell- 
ings such as their furefathers dreamt of in the bygone 
days of splendour. 

The new palace is perched loftily on a flat and 
circular space that juts out upon the lake. It is com¬ 
posed of a number of white halls and white kiosks, 
almost covered with festoons, and traceries of stone 
and marble+ so placed as to overlook the varied aspects 
of the lake. A sumptuous staircase, lined by elephants 
of stone, leads down to the waters which lie em^ 
bosomed amidst high and savage mountains and 
gloomy virgin forests* Within, mosaics of glass and 
porcelain deck the w'alls. In one room there are 
sprays of roses, each flower of which is made from 
porcelains of twenty different colours ^ in another 
rootUi^ aquatic plants, w'aterdilieSp herons* and king¬ 
fishers, One rooni has just been flni^ed. Here 
rose-coloured lotus SoTwers wander over the moss- 
green walls in a simple, antique* and formal design, 
which reminds us of what we call ** the new art.” In 
the middle of this room there is a crj'staj bedstead» 
with satin cushions of the same tone of green as the 
walls and velvet mattresses that match the rosy 
colour of the lotus flowers. I step into the boat that 
IS waiting for me near an old Bralimin temple that 
lies amidst the trees, a temple m dilapidated that it 
seems ready to erumble into the water through which 
we row towards the isles. The usual evening wind 
has already risen, the wind that daily strews the land 
of Rajput, with dust and death- On the lake, how¬ 
ever, it becomes fresh and pure and but flecks the 
waters round us mth tiny blue wayes^ 

IrVe first touch the sm^er of the two islands. The 
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palace on this Island is barely hundred years old. 
How secluded and shut in it is I For my part, I 
should have thought that it was sufficiently isolated 
by the deep waters which surround There are 
little garrJens surrounded by Jrtiosaic'covered wallsj 
now overiTTown by rank weeds^ thickets of brambles, 
inextricable tangles of vegetation, and great tufted 
bunches of mallow dowers. There are labyrinths of 
low, dark rooms, decorated wnth mosaics or with fast 
f ading paintings. These rooms are so constructed thid 
freshness and shade might be enjoyed at all times of 
the day. Here, too, the kings of bygone tio^kes could 
meditate before an everchanging prospect, inclosed 
and melancholy gardens, ’ivild aud distant horizons* 
the forests where the tigers dwelt, or the fairyland of 
white palaces that rose on the opposite shore. Oh I 
who can say what strange dramas or what lingering 
agonies these little rooms have seen, these little de¬ 
serted rooms, now slowly mouldering in the damp 
enxanations of the lake ! Sometimes we see curios 
that stand in dark and gloomy niches in the walls, 
trifles that eamo from Kuropc* things w*hich must 
have been valued here a hundred years ago, old- 
fashioned porcelaJnsp Dresden figurines in the cos¬ 
tumes of the Lime of Louis XVT, artifleial flowers in 
Empire vases^ * * . Wins were the queens and w'ho were 
the young princesses w'ho re^^eived these fragile 
presents* who shut them up so carefully, and w'lio 
have passed away leaving them behind ¥ 

The palaces of the larger island, which we now 
visit, were built by a glorious potentate who lived 
about three hmidred years ago. They are more 
extensive a!id elatKirate^ but even m a more advanced 
stage of ruin than those on the other island. The 
huge landing-place, the white steps of which are partly 
submerged iu the water* is ornamented by great 
elephants of stone that seem to be stationed there to 
await the arrival of the boats* The mournful gardens 
are os much ^ut in as those of the neighbouring 
island, but their walla are more elaborately mlaid wi!th 
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mosaics and much more riohJy sculptured, Tlie great 
branched palm of the South is found hcre^ but it does 
not grow uaturalLy, and it can only be seen near the 
abodes of princes. The air is deliciousily scented by 
groves of orange trees, the flowers of which are strewn 
like a coating of lioar-frost over the ground and over 
the dead leaves which lie thick upon it* It is already 
late as we reach the palace, and the sun has sunk 
behind the steep and tall mountains that enshroud 
the lake with a primitive twilight. Now is the hour 
when the parrots roost, and I notice that they have 
chosen the branches of these jealDusly guarded orange 
trees for their resting-place^ We see them arriving 
in flocks from the enchanted wood in little green 
clouds, clouds of a green more vivid than that of the 
fading leaves, for even at the water^s edge everv'thing 
has commenced to turn yellow, and the wintry tints 
of the surrounding forests Tvill ^on be univeml. The 
wind that bears famine and drought on its wings blows 
ever more strongly, and amidst the ruins of this 
lonely isle the evening seems instinct with an almost 
menacing melancholy. 


IX 

Tini BEAUVtrtrL rose-cololiueu city 

1 have joumEyed a hundred leagues farther north, 
but iiince leaving Odej^Mure desert has followed upon 
desert, and the whole laud seems accursed^ The 
remains of what were once villages, jungles, and 
cultivated Adds have disappeared under a sad and 
monotonous winding-shcEt of white-coloured ash that 
looks as if it had lieen strewn there by some immense 
volcano. At lasts after passing through this land of 
desolatioDj we came upon a city which seemed full of 
Oriental glow and charm h The avenues leading to 
the crenelated walls and arched gateways of the city 
arc thronged by white-robed cavaliers, by women 
wrapped in long red and yellow veQs, by ox carts, 
and by strings oi camels decked in gay accoutrements. 
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Surely the times of plenty could not show a more 
dazzling display of life and colour I 

But what Min be the meaning of those miserable 
heaps of rags lying at the foot of the ramparts? 
There are imman shapes hidden under them. What 
can all these people be doing on the ground V Are 
they ill. or arc they dnink ? Ah J these are heaps of 
bones, or the withered and rnnminified carcasses <if 
the dead. No, it cannot be that, for there are some 
who still move, their eyelids tremble and they can see, 
and there are some who can even stand on the totter¬ 
ing bones that serve as legs. 

After wc have passetl the first gate another k seen, 
cut through an inner wall which is painted in rose 
colour up to its jagged crests, a bright rose colour so 
regularly flwked with white flowers as to resemble a 
piece of chintz. The tatters of humanity are there 
also, but the dark forms wallowing in the dust look 
more frightful close to the charming rose colour of the 
flower-spangled wall. They look like skeletons ivith 
leather overdrawn, and their bones stand out with 
horrible precision. Elbows and knee-caps make great 
swellings like the knots upon a stick, and the thighs, 
which have only one bone, are thinner than the lege, 
wmch have tWQ* Some are grouped in but 

others are abandoned end alone; some lie extended 
on theground, almost at the point of death, whilst the 
sit huddled in crouching attitudes of stupid immo- 
bihty, wth grinning teeth and eyes which sparkle with 
feveri In one corner a fleshless old woman^ who appears 
to be alone in the worlds weeps silently upon herr^igSi 

What an enchanting surprise awaits us as we pass 
through the second gate and behold the interior of the 
town ! 

What an astonishing and kingly caprice it must 
have been that planned a whole rose-coloured city* 
w^here all the houses, ramparts, palaces, towers, bal¬ 
conies and temples are of one colour, evenly diapered 
mth similar posies of white flowers. One miglit almost 
think that all the walk had been hung with an antique 
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chintz of floral designi or that the toira had been hewn 
out of onyx in the style of the old cameos of the 
eighteenth century. It is so different from anything 
that we have i^een elsewhere, and the whole effect is 
one of complete and charming improbability. 

There are streets laid out in straight lines, some 
almost a mile long and twice as broad as our boule¬ 
vards. These are flanked by high palaces, the facades 
of whidh display an endless succession of Oriental 
fantasies* I have never seen such extravagant luxury 
of superposed colonnades, of feidooned arches^ towers, 
windowSp and balconies. Alh too, ol the same tint, a 
rosy tint whose colour is that of a flower or of an old 
sill^ and even the tiniest moulding or the tiniest 
arabesque is outlined by a white thread graven in relief. 
It almost looks as if a deliente tracery of white lace had 
been naUed over the pieces of sculpture. On the flat 
surfaces, however, the decoration whieii resembles 
chintz with old-fashioned posies is again to be seen, 
A seething crowd fills the wliole length of the streets 
with a dazzling and ever-changing play of colour. 
Each side of the pav-ement is ene umbered by mer¬ 
chants who have spread out their ’^vares of cloth, 
copper, and arms on the ground before them- Wan¬ 
dering amongst the'erowd arc bu^y throngs of wotnen, 
who are decked in muslins emblazoned w ith all manner 
of fantastic designs, whose naked arms are eneirckd 
with bracelets which go right up to their shoulders. 

In the middle of the street there is an unending 
procession of armed hor^men bestriding gorgeous 
saddles, of hcav^^' carts drawn by zebus with painted 
horns, of long strings of camels, and of elephants with 
gilded robes whose trunks have been onkamented with 
complicated networks of coloured patterns* Drome¬ 
daries, on w hich two people ride one behind the other, 
also pass by with ambling gait and outstretched necks 
like those of running ostriches. Nude fakirs, covered 
with white powder from head to foot, walk past, and 
palanquins and chairs that are borne on men^s 
shoulders are cairied along ■ an Oriental fairyland 
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parading in all its splendotir in a setting' of rosy 
ma^fieenee inconceivable in its beauty. 

Serv ants lead tained cheetahs belonging to the King 
through the streebs* These are led on slips so that 
they may become accuntomed to crowds. They wear 
little embrtjidered caps tied under their chins with a 
iH)w^ and they pace along, putting doviTi each velvet 
paw with infinite precaution as though stepping over 
eggs laid on tlie groundn » - For greater security 
they are also held by their ringed tails, and four 
attendants always walk behind. But there are also 
many hideous ^grants—graveyard spectres like 
those lying at the rampart gates. For these have 
actually dared to enter the ro.se'coloured city and to 
drag their skeletons through the streets. There are 
more of them tlian 1 should have thought possil^le. 
Xor are those who wnoder tottering and with haggard 
eyes through the streets the only ones. There are 
horrible heaps of mgs and bones lying on the pave¬ 
ments hidden amongst the gay booths of the mer¬ 
chants, find people have to step aside so as not to tread 
upon them* These phantoms are peasants who used 
to live in the suirounding distriirts. They have 
struggled against the droughts which have brought 
de^rucLion to the land^ and their long agony is im¬ 
printed on the ir incred i biy emaciated bodies. Now all 
is over; their cattle have died because there Tvas no 
luMC grasSy and their hides have been sold for a mere 
trine. The fields which they have sown are only 
steppes of dusty earth where mthing grow, and 
they have even sold their rag^ and the silver rings 
that they used to wear on their arms and ankles so 
that they might buy food. They starved for months^ 
tm at last famine definitely appeared^ hideous famine 
which filled the villages with the reek of a charnel- 
house. 

hungry and they wish to eat, that is why 
they have come into the city. ^They thought that 
^ople would take pity on them, and would not let 
em ie, and they had heard that food and grain were 
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rtored here, as if to resist & siege; they had heard, too. 
that every one m the city had something to eat. 

ven now carts and strings of camels are oonstantlv 
bringing sacks or rice and barley that the King has 

*f 'h pavements, in 

famine which threatens the beautiful 

But tho^h there is food it cannot be had without 

King gives food to 
^ capital, but, as to helping the 

by thoi^nds in the surromSing 

So Si' h 5""*" “”* sufficiency 

bo aU heads are turned aside from the poor wretches 

who wander through the streets, and Jho haunt tS 

^ that a few grains 

rf rjce may be thrown to them, till at length the time 
^mes when they must lie down any whereroven on St 

sa^^ whicIX“'''“?’i hundreds of 

sAck3, ishich the camels hsiFe brought, on to the pave- 

rtl^cri rr bf in the bams-^o three 

children, whose ages range from 

^ driven from the pi^where 
they had sought a rest. 

fh^Tria j standing by tells us that thev are 

thS hi^^ parCQts, who brought 

' are dead (of hunger, I suppose): that is 

S™; •'“y ■“« 

The woman appears to see nothing unusual in all 

k heartless or unkind. My 

God 1 what sort of folk are these ? Wliat can be the 
material frem which the souls of these people are 
fashion^ ?—people who would not kill a biSf hut 

compunction when little children are left 
to die u|Mn their doorstepi* t 

The tim^t of the three children seems to be almost 
dead, for he is motionless and has no longer strength 
enough to drive awny the flies that elingto bis doLl 
X3 
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eyelids: his belly is so empty that it resembles the 
carcass of an animal that has been drawn for cookings 
and he has dragged hiniself along the ground so long 
that at last his hip bones have rubbed through the skin. 

But they must move on elsewhere so that there inay 
be room for the sacks of grain that have been brought 
here. The tallest of them gets up and takes the little 
child tenderly to his bosom, and alter giving a hand 
to the other brother, who can still walk^ he silently 
niove$ away. 

The eyes of the little one open for a moment. Oh 1 
what a look ol unspeakable anguish is written on the 
face of this innoeent martjT 1 what an e^epression of 
reproach, of astonishmentin of surprise that any one 
could be so unhappy, and be left to linger in such 
suffering ! But the dying eyes are soon closed ; the 
flies return to settle there, and the poor little head falls 
back on the wasted shoulder of the elder brother. 

With a wonderful look of resignation and childish 
dignity the small elder brother totters forward with his 
charges, but he neither murmuts nor sheds a tear, for 
is he not now the head of the family 7 Then after 
having made sure that he is far enough off not to he 
in the waji he lays his brothers very gently ou the 
ground and stretdies himself out by their side. 

The wonderful luxury of the city attains its most 
curious effects in the open space from which the 
principal streets diverge. There the p}'Tamids of the 
Brahmin temples are coloured pink up to their ex¬ 
tremities, and, rising through flights of black crows 
into the dusky sky^ give us the impression of rofiy y«w 
trees dotted with flowers. The fa^de of the king's 
palace is also rose, overlaid with white flowers ! this 
building even surpas^H iu height the fronts of our 
cathedrals, and is composed of an endless repetition 
of kiosks placed one above the other. Each kiosk is 
like the one below it, and each hai the same ooloDimdcs, 
the same lattice-work and the same complicated domes, 
whilst on the topmost pinnacles are royal standards 
whose coloured bannerets flap m the parching wind. 
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Rose are the iioJaces, rose are the houses lining the 
streets that lead on all sides into the dusty distances. 

In the een^l square the crowds arc more animated 
and more noisy, and many jewels sparkle amidst the 
dazzling diversities of colour that the revellers wear. 

ihe speetresS of famine are more numerous, too_- 

especially the shadowy forma of little ehUdrcn who are 
draMn hither by the sraeD of the rice-cakes and the 
sweets of honey and sugar that are being cooked in 
imdclle of the open space. Of coursCt no one gives 
them away, but they slay on all the same, their dilated 
eyes sparkling with a fevered longing, even though 
they Can hardly stand on their trembling legs. 

And the invasion of these hnnger^mitten ones in¬ 
creases rapidly. It like a ghastly tide that flows 
irom the country towards the to?ni, and the roads 
leading across the plains are strewn with the corpses 
of those who have died before reaching the citv gates. 

A woman has just stopped to Ijeg nt the stall of a 
bmeelet-seller, who is even now’ eating hot and 
sBvoun’ pmjcakcs. Ttie woman is a mere spectre, who 
clasps to her hsmy bosom and withered breasts the 
skeleton of a child. No, the trader will give her no¬ 
thing ; he does not even deign to look at her. Then 
the mother, whose breasts are dried up and wheae 
ehild niust die, flies into fury and the cry of a maddened 
she-wolf hurts itself forth tlirough her imclenohed 
teeth, bhe js quite young, and was doubtless beauti- 
fm ; yoiith still glinuners in her ravaged cheeks, indeed 
she IS almost a child and can hardly luive seen more 
ansiJcteMi years. But at Ja.sl she undcRitands that 
no one will take pity on her and that she is doomed. 
iJicn her desfiairing wail rises into the yell of a 
hunted Iwast that knowi's that its pursues are at ti« nd, 
.Me^while the huge and pampcre<l elcphnnts walk 
past ivith heavy tread, munching the costly forage 
wh^ has been brought from distant iatuJs. 

Tme outcries of the crows which swarm in thousands 
on the ^fs and in the air can ever be heard rising 
above the clamouring of the crowd. This eternal and 
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perpetual croaking^ that dominates all other Indian 
sounds, here swells into a mighty creseendo^ into a 
sciream of delirious ecstasy, for the times of famine^ 
when the odour of death is rile in the land, are the 
times of plenty for the crows, the Tultures^ and the 
flies. 

It is now time to feed the royal crocodiles that liwe 
in the shadow of high-walled gardens. 

The kingly palace is almost a world in itj&elf, with 
its endletis dependenciei^, its stables for elephants and 
for horses. In order to reach the artificial Jake where 
the crocodiles are to be found, we must pass through 
many doors bristling w'lth iron, and through many 
courtyards broad as those of the Louvre. All these 
courtyards are flunked by s>u11enidooking buildings 
whose windows are barred whth iron. Naturally, their 
walls are jiaiuted in rose colour and scattered over w'ith 
nosegays of white flow ers. To-day these quarters are 
crowded, and the roll-eall is being read out. It is 
pay-day, and soldiers of barbaric aspect and superb 
bearing are waiting with standards and lances in their 
hatids^ They arc paid in heavy coins ol the olden 
time* in round pieces of silver or in squares of bron^. 

We pass through a marble hall, with arches and 
eoluuins sculptured into arabesques- Here a doth of 
purple is stretched over a gigantic loom, and dozens 
of workmen arc ooeupied in covering the siirface with 
raised flowers of gold embroidery. This is only a new 
trapping for one of the favourite elephants. 

The gardens, by dint of laborious wateringt have 
been kept almost green, so that they seem a wondrous 
oasis in the midst of the parched land- A crested waU, 
some fifty feet in height, incloses vast and park-like 
slopes over which s gentle melancholy broods. There 
are cypresses and palms and little woods of orange 
trees and many ro^es that load the air with fragrance. 
There are marble seats where one may rest in the 
shade, kiosks of marble, built for the pleasaunees of 
bayad'&res, and marble basins where princes may 
bathe* There arc peaccx^ks and monkeys^ and oc- 
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easicniBlIy the furtive mua^Ies of |Bckals peer out from 
under the orange trees. 

At last we reach the formidable walls whicli sur¬ 
round the great pond, and at once see that its Tiraters 
have almost disappeared through the long drought. 
Enormous old crocodiles, that look like rocks, sltimber 
in the mud. Soon, however, a white-haired old man 
advances and stations himself on the steps leading 
down to the water's brink, singing as he walks in the 
high falsetto voice of a muezzin calling to prayer, and 
as he sings he waves his arms as if to call the Number¬ 
ing reptiles. Then the crocodiles awake, and their 
first slow and indolent movement gives way to a fear¬ 
ful ajgihty and suppleness of motion. They approach 
quickly, swimming across the pond, accumpamed by 
great greedy tortoises who have also heard the call 
and wish to be fed too. All now form a circle at the 
foot of the Steps on which the old man stands with his 
serving-men, who carry baskets of meat. The livid 
and viscous jaws now distend cavemtmsly in readiness 
to swallow the goat’s fiesh, the legs of mutton, and the 
lungs and entrails which are thrown to them. 

Yet outside in the streets no one, with muezzin’s 
call, summons the starving to come and be fed. Those 
who have just arrived still wander about with out¬ 
stretched hands, tapping, should any one chance to 
look their way, upon their hollow bellies. The rest, 
who have lost a]] hope, lie down anywhere, even under 
the feet of the crowd and in the track of the horses. 

A French stranger ha.s ordered his carriage to stop 
at a Crossing where two of the avenues of rosy palaces 
and temples join, a spot much thronged by merchants, 
horsemen, and women in gay muslins. Here he 
alights and advances towards one of theise dreadful, 
inert heaps of starving human beings and stoops down 
to place pieces of money into their lifeless hands. 

Immediately it Li as though a horde of mutnnues 
had suddenly risen from the dead. Heads emerge 
from the rags that covered the heap, and withered and 
bony fonns rise slowly from the ground. “ What 1 
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He IS giYing money I we can buy something to cat [ ” 
The ghastly resurrection suddenly extends to other 
heaps lying hidden behind the piles of nierchandiBe^ 
the crowds and the furnaces of the for 

they seethe and stir and grovel on the ground- Then 
a swarm of phantoms itdvanees with faces of dead men» 
with horriblej grinning teethe with eyes w^hose lids 
have been eaten awaj' by the flies* with breasts that 
hang itke empty bags on their hollow chests* and with 
bones which rattle as they walk. Instantly the 
stranger is encircled by these spectres of the chameb 
hou-se^ They throng round him, they seize on. his 
clothes, and try to snatch the money from his hands 
with finger-nails which look like claws. And all the 
while their poor pleading eyes seem to ask pardon 
and forgiveness for I heir importuTkity, 

Tlien silently the phantoms melt away* One of the 
spectres who too iveak to stand tottered and fell, 
causing the spectre nearest to him to lall also. This 
one in his fail brought others to the ground* but as 
each one in tumbling over clung to his neighbour* all 
gradually collapsed* fainting aud exhausted* into the 
dust, from which they had no loiter strength to rise, 
like a troupe of marionettes or like a set of ninepins 
that are bowled over. 

Now the sound of approaching music is heard* and 
1 can see an agitated crowd. It is a religious procession 
that has been sent out to aunounce that a festival will 
be held on the morrow in the Temple of Brahma* 
One of the attendants* whose duty it is to keep the 
jroad clear, notices that an. old woman has fallen on her 
face into the roadway, so he picks her up and throw^s 
her hack on to the pavement out of the way* v^here 
she lies bruised and groaning. 

The passing procession is one of great beauty* A 
black elephant* ornamented with designs in gold, leads 
the way ; behind him musicians walk* playing a solemn 
air in the minor mode on their bagpipes and then- 
copper instruments. 

Then four gray elephants advance* bearing on their 
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backs young men adorned like godsp These graceful 
youths wear tall tiaras on their heads, and throw per-^ 
fumed and coloured powders over the people standing 
beneath them- These powders are so light and subtle 
that it almost looks as if they were scattering clouds. 
GraduaUy, too, the colouns of green, violet, yellow, 
and orange settle on the elephants and tinge them with 
strange fantastic tones. The }oyous youths throw the 
scented dust by handfuls> and the robes and turbans 
of the crowd are coloured at their wilU Even the 
little* starving ebildreu, who look up from the ground 
on which they lie^ are covered with the sandal-scented 
powder, and often their eyes are filled, for the motions 
of their enfeebled hands are too slow to shield them. 

Now the day suddetdy declines and a universal 
pallor seems to irradiate from the rose-eoloured walls. 
Overhead the sky is blue, but the air is so charged with 
dust that the moon looks wan. Flocks of black¬ 
winged birds swoop down to rood^t and crows and 
pigeous nestle so closely together on the cornices that 
the rosy palaces are outlined by strings of sombre hue. 
Vultures and eagles still swoop in wheeling circles 
through the air, and th e monkeys, who live freely on the 
house-tops, grow lively as the night comes, and chase 
each other with nimble feet: strange little shadows 
running with lifted tails along the edges of the roofs- 

Below, the streets grow empty^ for there is no 
night life in Eastern cities. 

One d! the tame cheetahs, who is on her way back 
to the palace to sleep^ has seated herself on her 
haunches near the comer of a street* Just now she is 
on her best behaviour and with her cap aU awry w'cars 
an expression ol well-fed <!Ontentment. Her attend¬ 
ants have seated themselves in like fashion around 
her, though one of them still holds her by the tail. 
The cheetah'® mystic eyes of pale green jade are fixed 
on some of the starving children who lie panting on 
the ground, only a few steps away from her. 

The merchants hasten to fold up their many- 
coloured stuffs and to pack their plates^ vases, and 
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vessels of copper into baskets. Then they retire to 
their houses^ leai'ing more heaps of starving wretches> 
who had been hidden amidst their gay merchandise, 
exposed to view. Soun these wil] be the only human 
beings to be seen, and during the night they wiU be 
the mastei^ of the pavement. 

Graduallj^ the heaps of death-smitten wretches be¬ 
come more dearly defined, and theyare more numerous 
than I could have fancied. Tlie square becomsi de¬ 
serted, and these rigid forma and hidetius heaps of 
rags will soon be left to the loneliness of the night. 

In the deserted country outside the dtv walls all 
the trees swarm life in this twilight hoiir. Eagles, 
vultures, and splendid peacocks Sock there in troops, 
each forming a little colony on the slender and leaf¬ 
let branches, GraduaDy their outcry^ ceases, and the 
stilln^s is only broken by lutennittcnt calls which 
soon ijecome less frequent. The complaLnitig voices 
of the peacocks still linger in the evening air : then, 
as night comes on, the mournful cries of jackals take 
up the song. It is ten o'clock, a late hour for the citv 
whose life almost ceases with the day* The country 
around has become exquisitely silent. A mist seems 
to veil the distance, but it is only the dust rising from 
the parched sand. Hie pale mcronlight glistens on the 
white aud dusty ground, the dead trees^ and thorny 
cactus plants. Night brought a sudden chill, and 
we seem to see the snows of winter* How cold it w^iil 
be for the poor children who are lying naked and 
starving on the ground 1 The sdeuce of the desert 
hs$ now peuetrated within the walls, and nothing can 
be heard but the rumbling of muffled music issuing 
from the depths of the Brahiuin temples* A few 
white-robed men still move up and down the lofty 
staircas0$, which arc danked by elephants of stone* 
No one else can be seen^ and the streets are quite 
deserted—those long, straight streets that seemed 
broader and larger now that they are no longer 
thronged with people and equipages. The beauty 
of the palaces, and their fretted windows, seeot even 
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more imposing in the calm moonlight, and the rose- 
coloured city h stid rosy in the ’whiteness of the moon. 

But the black and sinister heaps are still there, 
those horrible piles of panting rags, those starving 
herds Vp'hich have collapHed by the side of the i^ack^ of 
com that h&ve been piled hastily on the pavement, 
and ’W'hich are now being guarded by men armed with 
bludgeons. 

No’nr ’w^e are able to see many niches of stone that 
were Iiidden during the day by the teeming multitudes^ 
Bach one shelters a god^ maybe the elephant-headed 
Ganesa, or maybe Si’^a» the king of Death, but each 
idol is decked with flowers, and each has his little lamp 
which will bum till d^vm oon^es. 

Soon the heaps of rags become transformed into 
dark shapeless masses, patches of black which befleck 
the rosy gray of Qie enchanted city; but ever and anon 
a cough or a groan may be heard, and sometimes a 
leg or an arm protrudes from the ragged heap and 
stretches itself quiveringly into the air. To those 
who Ire on the ground what matters the joyous day, 
the calm night, or the radiant claim ? No one will 
pity them; they have lost all hope, and they know 
that their weary heads must remain where they have 
fallem and that they have naught to expect but the 
last pangs which will end all. 

THE TEliaaCE ON WHICfl THE COUNCILS WERE 
HEU3 BY MOONUGHT 

The pale, full moon that hangs in the twilight sky 
has not yet commenced to shed ihi wan light over Lhe 
masses of ruins that stretch out beneath my feet, and 
though the sun has sunk behind the mountains more 
than an hour ago, these ruins are Jstill irradiated by its 
yellow glow* 1 am stationed on the lofty terraces of 
the dwelling of the ancient kings, a sort of formidable 
and unapproachable eyrie JiUnding in the midst of 
a great abandoned town. Onee it was filled with 
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priceless treasures. Imt nnw it is empty^ save for the 
few sen ing'men who have charge of it. 

I am already at a great height, and Lf I lean over 
the luxurknUy carved granite slabs that serve as 
balustrades to these terraces, I overlcxik abysses^ at 
the bottom of which lie the remains of houses^ temples, 
mosques, and other splendours. I am already at a 
great height, and yet 1 am overlooked on all slides, for 
the rocks oti which the palace is built stand encircled 
by mountains that are still more lofty. Around me 
are ^eat pointed peaks of reddish stone rising almost 
vertically into the air, whose topmost summits are 
crested by ramparts, the jagged edges of which are 
outlined against the yellow sl^^ The towering wall h 
one of thm^ ancient works whose audacity and 
enormity fill us with perplexity^ for it is built of huge 
blocks poised on almost inaccessible moimtain peaksj 
and rt incloses a eirelc of several miles. It seems, too, 
to rise so loftily and with such confidence into the air 
that 1 can liardly look at it without a feeling of giddi¬ 
ness. Surely the people of olden times co^d hardly 
have imagined a more wonderful defence for the now 
decayed cit}-^ and the palace where I am sianditigt for 
they have transformed the Kiimirtits of the whole 
encircling chain of mountains into one huge fortress. 
And there is but one entrance into the forbidden circle, 
a sort of natural cleft., through which I can see distant 
deserts that look as if they had been ravaged by fire. 

The sun was declining as 1 set out for the ancient 
capital of Amber, wfiosc mins now lie beneath my 
feetp a capital replaced nearly two centuries ago by the 
town of Jeypure, wbich 1 have lately quitted- I was 
accompanied by gu]de$ and horses, placed at my dis¬ 
posal by the l^lahamjah of the beautiful rosy city, the 
successor of the kings who formerly inhabited this 
palace of Ambert on whose terraces I now stand. 1 hod 
hastened to make my escape from the faJrv splendours 
and the Dantesque horrors of Jeyporc> and was glad to 
reach the open plains^ w^here at least all the agonies 
would be over and the silence of death would rcigm 
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Yet I knew throiugh what regions of terror I should 
have to pass directly I left the rnmpart gates: it would 
be like a battlefield over which a conquering enemy 
had long since swept^ Withered corpses would lie in 
the parching siin, and these corpses would breathe, 
and some even would be able to rise and follow me or 
sejsse me with their poor bony bands in supreme and 
despairing appeal. 

YeSp indeed, I found all that awaiting me. 

Amongst the dreadful heaps of honev'i and rags were 
many old women whose descendants had probably 
perished of hunger: abandoned grandmothers who 
lay there, calmly ivaiting for their turn to come^ 
They did not begt nor even move, though their great 
eyes expressed an infinitude of despair. Above their 
heads multitudes of crows, perched on the branches 
of the dead trees, were keeping anxious watch until 
the time should come. 

But children were even more numerous than on the 
prc’Vious days. Oh 1 the little faces that seemed 
astonished at so much misery and destitution, and 
that looked at u.s so appealingly from the ground. 
We got down and stopped before some of the most 
emaciated, though w'e could not stop before them all, 
for they were legion- Poor, little, weary heads, 
attached to skeletons that could no longer support 
them- We lifted them up gently, but they fell l^ck 
confidingly into our arms, and the eyes closed as if 
they would sleep under our protection. Sometimes 
we see that the succour liave brought come$ toci 
late^ but often the tiny spectres get up and take the 
piece of money that wc have given them to the 
merchants who sell rice. 

My God ! It would coat so little to keep these 
infants from starvation 1 The frugal nourishment of 
an Indian costs about three half-pence a day. 

After issuing from the rosy gates we had to pass 
through two miles of ruins before the op^en country 
was reached^ The gardens that adjoined the road 
were filled with dead trees and with Interminuble suitea 
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of cupolas and carved stone kiosks, now only in¬ 
habited by monkeys, crows, and vultures. 'The out¬ 
skirts of all tJie towns of this country resemble each 
other in that they are crowded with buiymg-places 
and with vast relies of former civilizations. 

It is needless to say that there arc no signs of cultiva¬ 
tion, and that no living person can be seen in the 
villages, which swarm with flies. 

When at last we reached the loot of the mountains, 
it seemed as if the regions of reddish stone in which 
we found ourselves were heated by some artificial 
means. Even in the shade each gmst of dry and dusty 
wind seemed like a bresith of flame. The only vegeta¬ 
tion of this neighbourhood consisted of great plants 
of dead cactus. Tliese still remained standing, and all 
the sunounding rocks bristled with their thorny spears. 
My two guides rode on horseback with bucklers hy their 
sides, carrying their lances erect, just as the soldiers of 
Bahadur or .\ktar may have done in the olden times. 

The declining rays of the evening sun were flashing 
in our eyes as wc at last saw the narrow cleft which 
gives access to the inclosed valley of Amber, A for¬ 
midable door barred the only entrance, but, when wc 
had passed through it, the ancient capital lay before us. 

We ascended by paved slopes, on which our homes 
could scarcely find foothold, to that kingly palace of 
stone and marble, so proudly enthroned on the rocks 
that overlook the other ruins. 

Close by the entty, near one of the first windings of 
the ascending road, we came upon a black and evil¬ 
looking temple, the floor of which was stained with 
pools of blood, and which reeked with the stench 
of a slaughter-house. In a niche at the back, the fearful 
Douiga lives. She is quite little and almost shapeless, 
and has the took of a malevolent gnome cowering 
under a heap of red rags. At her feet lies a tom-tom, 
almost as large as a tower. For centuries past a goat 
has been slaughtered here each morning at daybreak 
to the sound of the enormous tom-tom. Then the 
priests offer the warm blcxid to the goddess in a cup 
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oi bronze^ and place the homed head before her on a 
plate. How can the goddess have slipped into the 
Brahmin Pantheon even under the title ol Spouse 
of the God of De^th, this Dourga, this learful Kali^ 
who is so greedy of blood that even hyman sacrifices 
were formerly offered to her in the very land where for 
ages all slaughter has been forbidden ? 

Where can she have conic from with her red cloak, 
from what dark ages, ariEl from what gloomy night ? 

At different jxjints on our route^ heavily studded 
bronze gates have been thrown open for us* but at last 
we had to leave our hordes and continue our ascent on 
foot^ through courtyards and gardens and winding 
staircases. VVe pass through marble hallsj whose 
thickset pUlar^ are decorated with tiny designs of 
barbaric taste* The vaulted arches were once clothed 
with glittering mosaics, and patches of shining look- 
ing-glass still shimmer under the. damp mcnistatioiis 
that make the walls resemble the sides of a stalactite 
cave. The doors, too, were of sandal wood inlaid with 
ivory. As we climb higher we see piscines w^hieh still 
contain a little water, and there are baths hollowed out 
of the poek in Avhich the ladies of the harem used to 
bathe. In the central space there is a cloistcFed, hang¬ 
ing garden, from which the rooms of the queensi 
prmcesscs, and beauties of former days opened out. 
As I passed through on my way towutds the topmost 
terraces^ the air w^as scented with the perfume of 
ancient orange trees, but the old gnandian complained 
bitterly of the monkeys who now seemed to think 
themselves masters of the places, and w^ere even bold 
enough to gather the oranges. 

Now that 1 had reached the topmost terraces, I 
waited for the night to come. The ancient kings had 
built these places and surrounded them by rich balus¬ 
trades so that they might give audiences or hold 
councils there by moonlight^ and I had wished to see 
these terraces at their allotted hour, under the moon* 
light which will soon pour down upon them. 

The eaglest vultures^ peacocksj turtle-doves^ and 
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S’millows haTe now retired for the nightj niid the 
abandptted seems doubly ahandanod in the 

pervi&ding silenoe. Tlie sun tuLs been hidden from me 
for a long time by the lofty mountains, but it must 
have set by now, lor on the terrace l>elow me I eau 
see the Mussulman guardianSp who ever wait for the 
holy hour of Moghreb, turn towards iileoca, and say 
their evening prayers. 

Just at this moment a hollow sound reaches me from 
the blciod-stained temple. It is the Brahmin hour of 
prayer also, and the tom-tom commences to roar, the 
tom-tom of the witch-like goddess with the scarlet doak. 

These heavy and resuiuiding blows are but the pre¬ 
lude ol, and signal for, an orgy of savage soLUids. 
Groaning hagpipes and iron cymbals join m, and a 
hom howls unceasingly on two ever-repeated notes, 
which swell and IbU and become blurred in their 
passage through the holloiv and empty rooms on which 
these terraces arc built. Suddenly an answering peal 
of bells fiiiats through the air. It is the little temple 
of Siva whence this insistent ringing comes, a little 
chapel perched on the top of the pointed pe-aks which 
5UiTOUJ>d me* a temple leaning against the lofty wall 
w'hose crests stand out against the evening sky like 
the teeth of a black comb. 

1 had not expected to hear so much clamour amidst 
these mins, but in India the deslruetion of a towm 
and the decay of its sanctuaries dn not prevent the 
performance of the sacred rites* and the gods still 
continue to receive service in the midst of the most 
deserted regions. 

For the last few moments my eyes have been turned 
tow^ards the little temple from which the pealing belh 
resound, and w'hen I next look towards the ground, I 
am almost shocked to see my shadow suddenly and 
sharply defined there* Instinctively I turn to see 
whether some one has not lighted a strangely bright 
lamp behind me, or whether an electric search-light 
has not enveloped me in its wan tays* But no, it is 
the great full moon, the moon of royal audiences that 
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I had quite forgotten, but which has already com* 
mcnced itnightly offices^ almost without any inter>^en- 
ing twilight^ &o quickly Lti this country do the days 
make haste to dic^ 

Otlicr shadows, the shadows of motionless things, 
ate now thro\ra everj'^where in alarming contrast with 
spectral brightness, but the terrace of the moonlight 
audiences is bathed in the full white glory of the moon. 

I shall descend when the clanging music has ceased, 
for 1 should hardly eare to traverse so many narrow 
staircases and passages w'hilst it lasts, or to walk alone 
at this late hour through the palatial halls that must 
now be given up to wraiths and monkcj^. 

But the music lasts a long while, so long that I can 
count the kindling stars. 

How commanding and yet how hidden the place is* 
and what kings of phantasy these sovereigns must 
have been wh^i jilanned these moonlight terraces! 

In about half an hoiu' the sounds of the tom-toms 
and the howls of the sacred horns become less deafen¬ 
ing and less frequent. Their vibrations Unger and 
grow feeble, and their outbursts of renewed and des¬ 
perate trendy are of ever-diminishing duratiom I feel 
ihal the sounds express a lingering agony, and that 
they are djing of exhaustion. At last silence comes 
back again, and from the botLorn of the valley, where 
the ruins of Amber lie, I c^n hear the melaneholy 
flute-like voice of wandering jackals. 

It Is Dot reolly dark in the Ktairwnys end the low 
hells of the palece as I make my way down, Jivery* 
thing seems bathed in moonbeams of hlulsb w'hiteness, 
and silvery rays enter through festooned windows and 
east the charming outlines of the pointed arches on to 
the pavement: tlie faded mosaics on the walls glow 
with new life, so that the balk seem studded with gems 
or sparkling drops of water. As T passed through tlie 
gardens, now heavy with the scent of flowers, the 
upper branches of the orauge trees became all alive 
with the agitated and noisy awakening of the monkeys. 

My guides await me at the lower doors, where, after 
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the freshness of the terraces, the air seems hot and 
stillmg. They are already in the saddle, and carry 
their lances in their hands. VVe trot tranquilly 
through the night towards the city of Jeypore, which 
I am leaving for good to-morrow* 

i have decided to avoid Beckanire, a town lying a 
hundred leagues farther north. I had intended to 
visit it, but 1 have heard that the horrors of the famine 
culminate there^ and that the streets are lined with 
corpses, Alas ! No! 1 have seen enough. So I 

shall take the road that leads haek to less desolate 
landsp to places where, being near to the sea of Bengal ^ 
life can still thrive. 


xi 

THE TOWN OF FHETTZD STONE 

My last halting-place in the land of famine wa$ the 
city of the King of Gwalior^ a city which is entirely 
overhung with lace-like carvings, and is renowned 
throughout the whole of India for the imaginative 
luxury of its sculptured stoneworks It b almost too 
pretty, and the complicated perforations look laboured. 
The houses seem to resemble $cene-pamtmgs, punched 
out of fme <^rdboard, but they are made of stone, and 
their delicate traceries are by no means fragile. The 
thousands of little columns surrounding the festooned 
doors of the windows, from which stalactites hang 
dowTi, have capitals of foliage, whilst their bases seem 
to spring from the heart of a flower. The streets are 
overhung by a prodigious number of loggias and 
balconies, rising one above the otheri all fashioned 
from stone from the neighbouring quarrieB, Should 
any one desire to make a trelhs for their balcony or a 
screen behind which beautiful ladie^t may sit unseen, 
it is only necessary to take a huge slab of Btone, sawn 
to the thinness of a plank, and then to out out 
arabesques of exquisite refinement. Once in its 
place, the slab resembles a fragile piece of wood-carving 
or even imitates the delicacy of paper. Then it b 
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co&ted with snowy whitewash, and the sunounding 
walls are painted with gaudy represcntationji of flowers 
and processions of gods or of elephants. 

The nightmare of famine is almost forgotten directly 
one enters this fairy city, in spite of the snrrotinding 
desolation which draws nearer every day. Here the 
people are rich enough to buy gram and there is still 
water enough to keep the gardens greem Baskets of 
roses are still on sole in the open places, waiting for 
people to buy them for their scent, or for the adorn¬ 
ment of their persons. 

We are in a Brahmin town, yet turbans are as 
plenWul as in the land of Mahomet. It must be 
admitted that they are of a special shape, being always 
wound tightly romid a rigid framework, but there are 
endl^ varieties of form and colour dictated by the 
position and caste of the wearer. Some resemble 
a sea-shell, others the hats of the Louis XI period; 
here are some which remind us of the caps worn by 
women in former days, and w'e even see some which 
have two hom.s and long tumed-up flaps. They are 
made of silk, and their colours are scarlet, pink , 
^phur yellow, and celadon green, and, just as at 
Hyderabad, their fresh btres are thrown into relief by 
the whitpess of the crowds and of the streets. The 
sign of Siva, carefully painted on the foreheads of the 
men, is here transformed into the shape of « white 
butterfly with wings extending from either side of a 
red ball. The fork of Vishnu, however, remains just 
as it was m the south of Hindustan. 

This is a town of horsemen, for they can be seen 
fsveprwhere galloping on prancing steeds decked with 
golden harness. Many people ride on elephants, and 
^mgs of camels walk past in slow procession. There 
is no lack of mules, nor of little asses whose gray skins 
are family tinged with pink. 

The carriages arc very varied hi land, and all are 
extravagant. There are some tiny ones plying for 
hire which are made of ghtfcering copper, with tops 
fashioned like pagodas. These are harnessed dose up 
14 
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to the horse^s tail, and are constaatly shaken by the 
trotting. Then there are othei** which roD along with 
slow and solemn majesty* drawn by a pail* of huge and 
sleepy zebuss* yoked so far apart from each other that 
the whole road is taken up. These ate invariably 
shaped like the arched prow of a ship, but the prow 
is so narrow that the people in the carriage have to 
sit cross-legged, one behind the other. The largest 
cfirriiiges shelter mysteriom and hidden beauties. 
These are shaped like a monstrous egg* and their 
interiors are jealoudy shielded from view by red 
curtains. Sometimes one may catch a glimpse of a 
beautiful, bermged and amber arm reposing amidst the 
draperies of these slowly moving vehidesg or perhaps 
even the vision of a naked foot loaded with many 
rings* Then there are litters of every deseription. 
On some^, young dandies, whose eyes are extended by 
paint and whose ear^ sparkle with diamonds* are 
being carried, dressed in robes of mauve or orange silk ; 
in others, nabobs, severely garbed in mantles of purple 
er violet velvet* are being borne along* their beards 
spread out in fan-likc waves over the velvet folds of 
their garments^ beards which are generally snowy 
white, but which sometimes have been tinted with 
bright verniUion dyes. 

Many salutes are exchanged in the pretty streets, 
whose houses look as if they were made of w'hite stone 
tulle. People are very courtly in Gwalior* 

It is incontestable that the beauty of the Aryan rMe 
reaches its highest development of perfection and re¬ 
finement amongst the lipper classes in this country, 
vrhere the pale skins are scarcely darker than those of 
the European rao&s^ Oh I tlte wonderful eyes and the 
almost too exquisite and too regular beauty of the 
women who walk past in groups of dazzling colour* 
each one draped like a Roman matron in tinted and 
transparent muslins* 

How remote is the India where the great palms 
grow, and where a bronze-eoioured race walks about, 
with no other adornment than their flowing hair- 
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Th^ nmsiins of Itajputao, that etiwrup these people 
from head to foot, are, by intention, SFchaic in design, 
and the colours are always thrown on in patches and 
blurred forms which have no distinct outline. Here a 
woman has chosen a moss-green fabric strewn with 
rose-coloured spots for her veil, another who ^^nlks by 
her side is in golden yellow shaded with blues which 
alternate between tones of lapis lazuli and turquoise, 
whilst another is in lilac stained with a marbling of 
bright orange. The ligh t ness oi these tissues, the floods 
of sunbeams, and the transparency of the shadows 
cause aU these colours to Dash prismatically. And 
sometimes in the midst of ail these flovrer and’moming 
hues, another beauty passes, dressed like the queen of 
the night, bringing the marvellous contrast of black, 
black veils, zigzagged over with long stripes of silver. 

Colours exercise such a fa-scination over the people 
of Gwalior that there are whole streets whose inhabit' 
ants are solely occupied in dyeing muslins and tinting 
them with tones in harmonious relief. This charming 
art is exercised quite openly, and it is usual for the 
people who pass by to stop and express their opinions 
on the work in progress. V\Tieti a piece is finished, it 
is hung over one of the carved balconies, or given to 
two little children to carry about in the sunlight till it 
is dry. The dyer’s quarters seem to be in a state of 
constant festivity with these gay and airy stuffs thrown 
like veils over the houses, and others that float in the 
air like waving flags. 

Many bridal processions promenade slowly through 
the city, preceded by tambourines and bagpipes, the 
husband riding on horseback under the shelter of an 
enormous parasol tliat sen'ing-men hold over his 
bead. Funeral prucessious hurry past us with ex¬ 
cessive baste, the corpse tightly swathed in linen and 
carried joltingly on the shoulders of the bearers { 
following these, a breathless crowd that howls and 
bays as dogs do at the moon. At the street corners 
there ore fakirs bedabbled with ashes, who he in 
convulsed and epileptic attitudes, and who pray with 
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the expectant fervour of mstant death. The great 
market-place is surroimded by temples and mosques^ 
covered ’srith the most delicate traceries^ and the stalls 
of the meichants who sell silks, carpets, printSf cakes, 
and grains ate be^^ieged by crowds of women in multi¬ 
coloured veils. 

Those horrors of death and slaughter, those sicken¬ 
ing displays of carcasses of amimals and of reeking fish, 
of guts and scraps of quivering flesh, are nowhere to 
be seen^ for the people of Brahma do not eat anything 
that has ever lived. In the place of such exhibitions 
we see heap$ of roses plucked from their stems, which 
are used in the making of essence, or simply to be 
woven into necklaces. 

Wliite doorways, over which are trellised balconiesK 
give at^ss to the hnmetise royal quarters. There are 
snowy palaces surrounded by beds of white roses and 
by languishing trees, ivhose foliage is that of late 
autumn rather than of April. Ttiere ate lonely parks 
that grow more parched every day, and even the king 
carmot prevent this from taking place. There are 
little lakes, now almost waterless, on vrhose shores 
stand marvellously sculptured kiosks, in which the 
Court was wont to take the air in the rainy sfasons, 
when water abounded and the trees were thick with 
leaves. 

Peacocks and monkeys wander disconsolately 
through the fading walks where the roses are still kept 
in flow'GT with infinite care, but even anlm^ 

seem anxious about the drought and the encroaching 
deBolation. 

The King of Gwalior is at present in the neighbour* 
ing mountains, where he seeks relief from the fever 
that preys upon him. I have his authority to enter his 
palace, so that all door^ fly open before tne. 

Tile rooms are furnished in the European style with 
gildings, brocades, and mirrors, so that we might fancy 
ourselves in the Palais Bourbon or at. the Elysfe- 
But in the midst of this commonplace luxury we can 
feel that India is hidden behind the sflken hangings on 
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the walls ; we can feel the sadness of the parks that 
are withered m the spring* and the anguish of the 
suffering country. The young lord who guides me 
with such distinction through the palace is quite a 
dcnusen of fair^-^land* lor he is doth^ in white* and a 
cap of rose silk rests on his head, pearls are in his ears^ 
and he has a necklet formed of two great rows of 
enierald-s+ His face recalls the incredibly beautiful 
features that Tve see in old Indian or Persian minia¬ 
tures. The ayes* wdfcieh are already too long, are 
lengthened by lines of |iaint^ the nose seems too 
delicate, and the hlaek moustache is almost too silky. 
His checks are almost too ted with the blood under 
the skin of amber. 

The resting-place^ of the ancient kings of GwaUor 
fxjcupy an immense and sDeut quarter on the other 
side of the city, and tlie dead monarehs lie in the 
midst of gardens* and under temples of stone and 
marble* on which the pyramidii have the shapes of 
huge cj’press trees or churchyard yew^. 

Amongst aU the mausoleums that raise their pointed 
towers tow^ards the sky, the most sumptuous is the one 
in which the late Maharajah sleeps. The stone and 
the white marble of thisi tomb are magnificently 
worked, and a black marble cow (venerated symbol) 
rejTOses in its sacred shades. This royal tomb is barely 
hmshed, yet the birds hawe already taken possession 
ol it. Owb* doves, and parrots nest in Slacks on its 
pyramids, and the steps are strewn with their gray 
and green feathers. The pyramid is very high* and 
through the wheeling flights of crows and eagles that 
encompass its summit wre can see the whole city and 
its sculptured houses and palaces* its dying gardens, 
and its monujiieubs. The outskirts are, as usual* 
encumbered with ruins ; ancient eitic!? of Cwalior, 
ancient palaces and city quarters* abandoned because 
of their age and decay, or deserted during the stress 
ol war or at the fancy of their rulers. One side of 
the horizon is bounded" fay a Titan citadel, such as the 
noble Hindoos used to build in the heroic ages of 
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their country in the days before they were tamed by 
strangers, and when they led a free and warlike life, 
A league of ramparts, donjon towers, and fierce old 
palaces crowns yonder precipitous rocks, more than 
a hundred yards in heights The dim background is 
filled with tones of asiiy gray and tints of withered 
leaves, and these dead forests and jungles that are 
deadi seen in the extreme and vague background, 
throw menace* silent menacej at the city which is yet 
so free fiNun care, so blithe—the menace of the ap¬ 
proaching famine- 

Yesterday evening I took a Farewell ride through 
the city of Fretted stone, mounted on one of the king's 
elephants and uccompanied by an amiable Court 
official. It was at the cooler hour, when the ladies in 
painted muslins, arirt muHlins worked with silver, take 
the air of the balconies, which are like gem&. 

Eveiy* one scauied to know iny companion by sight, 
and to recognize the liveries of the two attendants who 
ran ahead of us, so that we passed along amidst a 
shower of salutatiuiii^. 

The elephant on which ’we were riding was a Female 
about seventy-five years old, and so taU that we were 
on a level with the first floors of the houses. The 
streets were so narrow that we could even touch the 
delicate traceries of the sculptured galleries on w^hich 
fair ladies were sitting, who sauted us as we passed by* 

In one of the squares a space has been partitioned 
off by mats high enough to prevent people looking 
over them ; but we, from our lofty perch, could see 
into the airy indosure and overlook the marriage 
festival which was being held in the street, bet^nse 
the house of the bridal couple was too small. We 
could see bejewelled young women in goid-spangled 
veils seated in a circle listening to singers and 
musicians. 

Many salutes greeted us from the market-placcp and 
the petty traders nnd poor folk bent to tlie ground 
with deep obeisances. Tlie dashing horsemen merely 
bowed thcLT heads, reining in their horses, which 
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reared aad plunged, irightened by our elephant, tip- 
setting baskets of ro^ie^j. Even little children of five 
or six, delightful little girls with painted eyes^ stopped 
and saluted us by placing their hands on their fore¬ 
heads* Their curtsies seemed to rise up from the very 
ground beneath us, from under the very f^t of the 
monster which trod ^ gently lest ^he might hurt 
these little ones. 

1 rercollect that wc stopped with a sudden ]olt at the 
comer of a street, which was scarcely wide enough 
to let us pass \ then the head of an enormous male 
elephant with long tusks appeared in front, coming 
towards us. There was a moment^s pause- It almost 
seemed as if the two colossal beasts were holding a 
courteous consultatioUt as indeed may have been the 
cuscp for they both came from the royal stables and 
must have knowTi each other welL At last the new-^ 
comer retreated thirty paces till he came to a court¬ 
yard, and Ets we passed by he stroked us gently with 
hi-s trunk. 


xn 

TKE UPVAX. MOtTNTATN 

Midday already iooms, dazzJiug and sad» upon the 
desolate plains of India* My elephant gently ascends 
the huge slope that leads up the mountain side to the 
ruin-crowTied summit, which seems a burial-garden of 
the gods, strewn with palaces and temples* 

The climbing elephant zigzags across the road so 
as to mount more easily; the undulations of his gait 
rock me as with soft cradling, yet each footstep betrays 
the tnight of the colossus, for the dust fiie& up under 
the weight of his pmssant feet. Hardly any sound 
accompanies the muffled tread* and in the utter silence 
ol my surroundings I can hear little else than the 
jingling of the two silver bells that hang from the 
aniniaPs side, bells that chime in sad and melancholy 
cadence. Sometimes, too, the flapping wings of pass¬ 
ing eagles or vultures resound tlirough the stifling and 
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motionlg^^ sir. The stiff ascent hugs close the fianks 
of vertical rocks. On the side of the abyss a low and 
massive wall with parapets juts out over grayish dis¬ 
tances^ which lb bathed in a glare of sun and dust. 

On the mountain side gigantic things tower over us, 
huge jagged rocks, crowned with castle$ and turrctSi 
Bueh as the people of our time neither dare to build 
uor know how to build. l/ookiiig up we see a pro¬ 
digious expanse of palaces of the ofdeti time and of un¬ 
known stylCp palaces witii watch-towers and balconies 
which ]ut out over the abysses, into which they look 
Unflinchingly. For more tlmn a thousand years dy- 
unties of kings^ of whose existence we know Dotliing, 
piled stone upon stone on the mDuntain which was 
I ^ furt.ress by Nature, so as to raise to the 
clouds this impregnable stronghold. Truly, the forti- 
li™ chateaux and manors of our country si^uires seem 
ndimious in coniparLsoii with the stupendous mins 
with which ludiu is fiJled, 


The cumbrous elephant still ascends, the two bells 
ever repeat i ng thei r soft and monotonous p] aint. The 
overhead sun outlines the dancing shadow of the animal 
on the path, and paints in black outlines the image 
of hw waving trunk. The two escorts who precede us 
climb sleepily, earryiiig long silver-mounted wands of 
state in their hands. 

At different heights gateways bar the road which 
we ascend with Oriental slovme^. What need is there 
to say t^t these are terrible gates with loopholed 
keeps nsing above them, and that they are guarded 
tv troops, stationed there, perhaps, because 

the king has taken up his abode fuuidst the ruins of 
the glorious past ? Around us a wideuing circle of 
pl^, whose withered trees look ashy in the 
di^t- aden atmosphere. The gray horizon seems to 
mingle wth a gmy sky, thick with incandescent haze 
an ^ nig of birds of prey, weary of wheeling over 
plains, which reek of drought, exhaustion, and of death, 

from the rocks, and no 
breath of wind stirs through the air; even the birds 
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are sJumbenoTis and as though overcome by the mid¬ 
day glare. Eagles and vultures settle with folded 
wings to watch us as we pass by. The motion of the 
elephant gradually benumbs me, like the constant 
rocking of a gondola; my dozEled eyes close, and soon 
1 see nothing but the immediate objects that start out 
from the midst of the surrounding grayness, for water¬ 
less years have even enwrapped the red granite of the 
rocks with a ^vindtng-shect of dust. 

First 1 see the gilt turban, the brown neck, the back 
draped in white, and the little sharpened dart of the 
Hindoo driver, who sits, lance in hand, crouched like 
a Buddha on the auimars neck ; then a little of the 
scarlet cloth of the elephant's headpiece; then his two 
huge pink ears marbled with black, that wave fan- 
like so as to drive off dies and other winged tormentors. 

The docile beast asceneb untiringly, pulveri zing the 
path under his heavy feet. By his side and dose to 
the roclK there are great rounded masses of stone that 
recall his shape, and that have been engraved with his 
image hy the people of a long-forgotten age. Here 
wgue carvings resembling tnmks of tusked heads' 
there curved backs whose outlines are almost those of 
the rocks themselves. There are also inscriptions in 
several dead languages, and many gods stand in 
mches cut from the iiolid rock, the work of the Pals 
or the Jainas. who were the first inhabitants of this 
formidable spot. 

Down below in the burning plains the ruins of 
ancient Gwalior begin to be visible amidst the floating 
clouds of ashy dust, and I can see also the white out¬ 
lines of the new city that the Indians disdainfully call 
I^clikar (the encampment), and the great stone pyra¬ 
mids of the Brahmin temples. Tt is midday j ardent 
flames pour down upon our heads, and the overheated 
rock glows like a furnace ; eagles, vultures, and crows 
sleep, overpowered by beat and silence. 

Ever ascending, we arrive at the foot of the awe¬ 
inspiring palaces tliat stand on the precipitous edge 
and seem to raise the mountain’s crest higher into the 
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air. Thetifi towered fa 9 Ed€s are of incomparable 
Sjulendonr, for tliey are built of regular courses of 
monstrous blocks of equal size, extending idojig the 
whole length of the buildings their surfaces adorned 
with bands of greerit gold^ and blue mosaics, depicting 
many races of men and animals. Formerly these were 
the homes of the powerful Kings of Cwalior, who, up to 
the sixteentl] century, lived here lotty andinaccessible* 
A huge final gateway^ glittering with bright blue 
mosaics and bristling with the Msdiarajah^s soldiers^ 
at last admits us to the level space which extends for 
more than a mile along the summit of a plateau whidi 
is entirely sun“ounded with ramparts and said to be 
the most impregnable stronghold in aU the ICastczn 
IndiesK From the earliest times this place has never 
ceased to he a loadstone tu the envy of warlike kingSi 
and TOlumcs of history are filled with the aircounts 
of marvellous battles that have been fought here. Now 
it is but n lofty desert covered wdth palaces and tombs 
and with the temples and idols of every age and every 
civilization. Nowhere in Europe can such a place be 
found, such a tragic museum of bygone splendours- 
The elephant kneels do\vn so that w^e may alight 
and enter a mosaic-covered palace that seemni less 
archaic and better preser^^ed than the others. 

It is barely five hundred years old, but the colossal 
foundations date from the time of the Pal kings who 
reigned at Gwalior from the third to the tenth century 
of our era. We wander through low, frowning rooms 
whose ceilings are formed from blocks of granite, and 
encounter the at range stlcnee by which ruins are ever 
haunted. A dim tw^ilight and a aen^e of freshness^ 
grateful after the burning glow of the air outside, pre^ 
vail. Nothing remains of the magcdficeiice of olden 
days but the luxury of the carving and the marvellous 
enamels on the walls, that represent winged beasts 
phoenixes and blue- or gTccn-Avinged peacocks in glow¬ 
ing colours* colours of vihose permanence the secret 
has been lost. The view of the outer world only 
reached thei^ palaces through sheets of perforated 
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granite embedded in the masonry of the walls. Such 
were the wjjidows where beautiful captives stood lost 
in dreamland^ and here^ too^ kings must have come to 
watch the clouds and the far-off piams with their 
armies and their battles^ The whole of the front which 
overlooks the abyss, and which is three hundred feet 
long, with a height of not leas than a hundred feet^ the 
whole of these halls and rooms, whose walls arc as thick 
as those of casemates, breathe alone through these 
fretted slabs, which open neither for Sights nor suicide, 
nor love* more dreadful far than the iron bars of a 
prison. Everywhere under the stones there are secret 
stairc2ases leading to cellars* basements, and dungeons, 
and no one now knows to what depth the rock is 
hollowed out into abandoned wells and dark passages. 

Other palaces* yet more barbarous, lie by the aide 
of this one- There is one that is built of huge blocks 
that dates from the Pal kings, another belonging to 
the Jam period, an almost shapeless mass of rock 
pierced by tiny triangular windows that resemble 
loopholes. 

In another direction the fortified plateau is covered 
with temples whose diversity relates the whole history 
of Brahminism., with tanks large enough to satisfy the 
w'antsof thousands of men in the event of a siege* and 
wherever we may look a wilderness of tombs and 
statues* 

1 stop before a Jain temple whose gods were formerly 
mutdated by the soldiers of the Great Mogul, and 
dreamily compare it with the old monumenU of the 
Christian faith. Even our most beautiful churches are 
built of stones of uneven size embedded in mortar. 
Here, on the contrary* huge smooth* regular blocks 
are so adjusted and mortised into each other that they 
stand upright by thcmselv^es, miracles of precision* 
which fortna an almost imperishable whole* 

Now I and my Indians have resumed our scatj? on 
the hack of the slowly swaying elephant, and to the 
occompaniTnent of the same tinkling bells we slowiy 
descend the other slope of the mountain into a ravine 
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of red rocks which soon cast shadows over oiir heads. 
We pass ascending hoi^enmn whose steeds take fright 
and rear^ and a dromedary which wheels round in 
terror* letting his burden fall to the ground, for even 
in this land of elephants it seems that there are few 
animals which leam to pass them without fear. 

The gorge down which we journey is peopled by 
stone giants, colossi figures of Tirthankarsj cut from 
the naked rock» that have their homes here in niches 
and caves^ where they SiLand or sit.^ 

Some are t%vcnty feet high, and all are completely 
nudCi and their vast ness of detail gives them an ob¬ 
scene appearance. Both sides of the valley are lined 
with starhig figures, and our road runs through the 
midst of them. 

But the iconoclast ic army of the Great Mogul passed 
along this road in the sixteenth century wreaking 
vengeance on these images^ breaking the heads and 
hands of some and disfiguring others in another way, 
so that all are mutilatccL* 

Now it seems that fresh figures loom through the 
dusty haze which veils the country. In other valjevs 
which open out before us amongst other rocks the 
motionless throng continues hi apparently never-end¬ 
ing suecei^ion. It is as if the air were ash-laden, yet 
the glare of the sun h everywhere. The heat and the 
tranquil tinkling of the bells dispose us to slumber. 
As we draw near to the plains everything grows more 
and more indistinct^ and sleep almost overcomes us 
as we pursue our swaying march through ranks of 
giants whos^ outlines seem to melt into the vagueness 
which environs us. 

*■ Tflip £lf tihci flJxS iTifina of mnH of 

TirdianJMff Adiimth^ the fotliideir of thfl JfiMa f&ith, aod do cot 
datifl fartbw buck than tbo Sfl«Qth oentury. 

* MiiLiladoofl ordered the Elnparor Babw in 15^7* 
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CIL4PTER VI 

TOWARDS BENARES 


I 

THE THEOSOPHISTS OF MADRAS 

“ A Heaviln with do p&rsoQa] god^ an immortiiiity 
without a separate soul, and purification without 
prayer,^ ^ 

This was the fomiuLa, the supreme conolusioDt that 
rang in my ears in the melaiieholy silence that iol^ 
lowed our con^^ersation. A dark sadness filled the 
lonely house that stood by the riTerside a4nldst strange 
trees and palms. The severe library in which we sat 
w^ stni illuminated by the light that fell through the 
window panes, but the transparent images that repre¬ 
sented all the emblems of man^s faith gradually faded 
Ilere* as In a mortuary museum, were emhlazoned in 
coloured glass the triaugle of Jehovah^ the lotus of 
Cakya-Moum, the fork of Vishnu ^ and the symbols of 
Isis. I was in the house of theTheosophis ts of Madras^ 
of whom I had heard so many w^ondrous things. For 
though 1 seareely believed in them^ I had come, almost 
despairingly^ to beg for a ray of hope* and this was all 
that tliey had to offer, the cold consolation of the 
doctrines of Buddha, which I already knewt the light 
of my own reason. 

** Prayer/^ they said, “ who is there to hear it ? 
Each man has to face his own responsibility. Re¬ 
member the lawij of Manou. Alan is bom lints 

alme, dtes and justice ahne owaiis him. Who 

is there to hear prayers and to whom would you pray ? 
for you yourself God. You must pray'to yourself 
by means of your own actions/* 
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A silence fell upon one of the saddest that I have 
ever pnssed thi-uugh^ and in the midst of this sOenee 
it seemed as if my last faint beliefs fell from me one by 
one with almckst imperceptible riuitlings* like those of 
falling leaves^ withered by the breath of the cold* calm 
reasoning of my companions. 

Nevertheless, the two men who had listened to me 
were kind and well-intentioned. The finit was a Euro¬ 
pean who, wearied of our anxieties and perplexities, 
had coriie here to seek the spiritual detachment which 
Huddha used to preach, and had become the leader of 
the Theosophical Society ; the other was a Hindoo* 
who, though be disdained our Western philosophies, 
retumed home from Europe vested with our 
highest acadeinieal honours. 

“ You have told me,” I replied, *^that our fading 
iudividuality persists for a little while after death. 
Can you at least give me this absolute prool of what 
you say I can you show me, can you give me some 
evidence of its truth ¥ 

“ Yes,” be replied, “ we can prove it^ but only by 
reasoning. As to giving you visible proofs, tangible 
proofc, no* To see those who are wrongly called the 
dead—for there are no dead—special senses, special 
circumstances, and special temperaments are essential. 
But you may believe our words* We and many others 
Worthy of credence have seen the departed, and have 
OTitten down a description of what we have seen- 
lkK>k, you will find in this bookcase books which 
relate . . , To-^morrow when vou have become one of 
us you shall read them/' 

Ami was it for this that I had come to India* to the 
old cwdlc of religion, and was this all that was to be 
found In the temples ? Brahminism tinctured with 
^olatrj^, imd here, a rearranged Positivism of Caky^a- 
Mouni, and the Spiritualistic books which have been 
IjTug about ail over the world. 

After another silenee 1 asked, like a man who bos 
k^owmg that my question merely verged 
on chiidish curiosity—1 asked, almost timidly, whether 
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they would allow me to see the fakirs^ those marvellous 
IndiaD fakirs who have gifts and cait work wonders. 
Here at least I should see same proof of nnnthpf 
world, something superhuman, something beyond my 
coinjirehensioEL 

The Hindoo^ who was seated opposite to me, raised 
his eyes to the ceiling, and a frown contracted the cold 
and refined Dantesque face, framed in a white tiirhan. 
'"Fakirs ? ” he replied—“ fakirs ¥ There are no more 
fakirs.” 

And it was thus that I heard from the mouth of one 
who was fully qualified to speaks that I must renonuee 
aU hope of ever seeing anything miraculous on earth. 

“ Not even at Benares ? ” 1 ventured shyly* I 
had hoped that at Benares—I had been told-” 

" ^t us un derstand each ot her. There are plenty of 
begging fakirs> pqsturem, and those who are dead to 
pain, and you will not need our help to find thern^ 
But the * seersJ the fakirs who could work miraeles—^ 
the last of these men was known to me. As to this, 
you may believe us, i^uch men did exist* But the 
century which has just ended sow the last of them* 
The old fakir spirit of Indui is dead j we are a decoying 
race, and the materialism of the West has hastened this 
decay. We however* resign ourselves ; it is 

fate* and the turn of the W^estern races will come too. 

, . , Yes, we have hod our fakirs. You can read the 
records of them on those shelves. ...” 

The dead symbols of human faiths in the window^ 
panes were becoming faint and indistinct ; night feU, 
and the library utis wrapped in mournful diarkness. I 
luul come to Madras with the intention of staving 
some time with thej^e Theosophists, and on the morrow 
1 was to have taken up my abode in their house, hut 
now I resolved to leave them, never to return. What 
was there for me to do, shut up in that house of barren 
emptiness ? Surely it was better to do as 1 had always 
done, to feast my eyes on the thJxigs of thb world, 
which* if they be transitory, are at leiist, for an instant, 
real. And then what of their proofs, the proofs of an 
15 
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immortal Lty such as they foresee t Is not the thought 
of the perisliing of the flesh torture enough to thtse 
who have really loved ? And what should we do, I 
and mine, with the immortality w^hich satisfied these 
people ^ No, give me the C hristion dream, that drej^ 
of an immortality where I shall live a conscious, dis¬ 
tinct, and mdwtduftJ self, w'here T may love and find 
again those whom I loved on earth. Without that 
hope what would faith be to me ? 

As I returned towards the town, it was the hour 
w'hen the crovrs intone their noisy hymn to Death 
before settling themselves to sleep on the branches of 
the trees. Tlie doctrines of the people I had just left 
seemed to me as empty and as vain as the statues of 
the little elephant-headed gods which 1 could dimly see 
along the road under the palms and banyans. 

The same evening 1 sent a giateful letter of disap¬ 
pointed refusal to the Theo.sophists, telling them that 
I should come to see them again in the morning, but 
that it would be to bid them farewell, for that I had 
niade up my mind to leave Madras at once. 

And that night, amongst the ruins of the old homes 
of my cliildhood, 1 saw the pale, distorted faces of 
those'I had loved best, and knew that they were dead 
for ever j and, as in that other night in Jerusalem 
when my first beliefs fell from me, dreanis of unspeak¬ 
able horror and of a sadness without surcease followed 
on each other till the morning came, when I was 
awakened by the harsh voice of a crow, which sang 
the song of death to the rising sun. 

When I returned in the afternoon to say farewell, 
the leader of the Theosophists, who hod read and had 
understood my letter, met me with a sweetness that 
1 had httle expected. 

“ Christian I ** he cried, clasping my hand in a long 
embrace, “ lhad thought that you were an unbeliever. 
1 wag wrong in oflering you the matter-of-fact explana¬ 
tions of the principles which Buddha left us, the 
explanations which we usually give first. , , . A mind 
like yours needs the esoteric faith, and our friends at 
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Benares tifii?et5t0nd that better than we do, and there 
you will find prayeir and reconimimion Hinder another 
form. But prayer jilone will not siiffice+ and they will 
teach you hrnv to deserve. , . . Seek and you wiU find. 
1 have seai^hcd for forty years, so take courage and 
seek furtlier. Indeed, I do not think that we would 
wish to keep you with us, lor the teaching of oiir house 
b not suited to you, and, besides*^^ he added smil- 
“your time is not come yet, the w^orld still 
holds YOU in its clutches, 

“ Perhaps.^" 

“ You seek, but you are afraid to find."' 

“ That may be.” 

“ We speak to you of renouncing all things, and 
you, you wish to live* Go your way, go to Delhi and to 
Agra, go where you wish and to nil that calls and at¬ 
tracts you* Only promLse me that beforeyouleave India 
you whll go to Eenares to our friends. We shall have 
announccii your visit, and ih^ will be eTpecihig 

The Hindoo whom I saw the day beftir^^ entered 
silently and looked at me with a smile of swTet com¬ 
passion. All at once these tw'n men seemed to be 
transfigured, to become greater* more subtle and im¬ 
penetrable, but the same expression id peace and good¬ 
ness radiated from the eyes of these strange ascetics, 
and though I could not understand this sudden trans- 
formation, I inclined my head before them in trustful 
thaiikfulness. 

To stay a while with their friends at Benares before 
leaving India. Ah ! yes 11 consented gladly, feeling a 
vagiie presentiment that there I should find a different 
environment where I might find peace. 

But that 1 w'ould reserve till the eve of my departure 
from India. I would defer that last test as long as 
possible, for I still hesitated like a coward wrhoni a 
double fear assails. It might be that all my hopes 
would be taken away from me for ever, or 1 might 
find. Then perhaps the new way would open out 
before me and an end would come to all these earthly 
joys, mere Illusions doubUessp but still 50 delightful. 
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twllight at juggernaut 

The gigantic temple of Juggernaut stands in the 
centre of an old Brahmin town fair away from every¬ 
where acnong the sands and dunes of the Gulf of 
Bengal, 

I arrived at sunset on my way from the interior- 
Suddenly my ciirtiagc glided along noiselessly^ as if 
we were running on velvet* We were on the sands^ 
and the long, blue line of the sea lay before us* 

Fin^t we pass some fishermeu^s hutsi scattered 
amongst the cactus hedges that grow on the dunes. 
Then Juggernaut appears* rLsing above myriiLds of 
gravt palm-thatched roofs. The aspect of the temple 
on tMs sea-girt shore is particularly str^ge, and the 
pyramid is so tall that aU the oh] acts lying at its feet 
seem dwarfed- It ba^ the elongated and swollen ap¬ 
pearance of a crocodile’s eggs a huge egg placed up¬ 
right on its end. Rose-coloured veins wander over a 
white surface that is without other ornamentationj and 
it is two hundred feet high without counting its bronze 
disc or the upright darts that bristle on its summit. Tt 
can easily be seen^ standing on the flat sea-level shore* 
by ships whidi are making for the mouth of the Canges, 
and nautiwil maps mark its site. The coast in this 
region^ however* offers no favourable anchorage^ so 
that seamen only know the old sanctuary from its dim 
outlines- 

A large, wide road leads straight tn the temple, that 
central point and I ode-star of Juggernaut* and on my 
arrival there this road is thronged with people. This 
part of India ia not so civilized^ the natives view 
strangers with astonishment* and children turn back to 
follow one- The sea wind has deepened the colour of 
the nude meu, aud the women* who arc wrapped in 
muslins, have so many rings round their ankles that 
they can hardly walk* and such a profusion of bracelets 
covens the apace betw^een their wrists and shoulders 
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tliat their beaut If uJ arms seem sheathed in metal. The 
little houses are more completely covered by paintiogs 
than I have seen elsewherci and on their whitewashed 
fronts oruel-faeed gods and goddesses are outlined in 
blue and red, after the style of the treiscoes of Thebes 
and Memphis, The houses^ too, with their colunrnsj 
buttresses, and walls tliat slope inwards m such an 
exaggerated manner recal] those of ancient Egypt. 

The temple is a large and sullen fortress inclosed in 
a square of crested walls, each frontage of which has a 
central door* The principal entrance faces the street 
down which I am now walking, and two monsters with 
lolling eyes, flattened and fierce grins guard its 

portal* Through the open doorway I can see large, 
white steps crowded with people ascending to the 
temple. 

I need not say that to me the sanctuary is closed, 
and the priests even ask me to go farther off, for 1 had 
ventured to place my feet on some jjart of the paving- 
stones of the temple which jutted out into the road. I 
have to withdraw to the sand of the street, the sand 
wiiieb is free to all, with which the streets of Jugger¬ 
naut are felted. 

But 1 may walk round the square fortress which I 
must not enter* The four waJls are surrounded by an 
avenue of massive houses^ built of baked earth —old 
dwellings whose thick walls slope inwards mid are 
painted ivith the usual tows of gods or devils, in blue 
or red, on their frontages. Broken staircases lead to 
verandas which overhang the street, and there parties 
of Indian women are sitting in the evening nir^ looking 
around or dreaming, braceleted creatures, often fair to 
look upon in their tnmKparent muslin veils. 

A troop of little girls> whose curiosity seems in¬ 
satiable, follow me in my walk around the temple* The 
eldest may be eight years olch and all are cham:Ling. 
They wmr golden rings on their ankles and in their 
noses, and look franldy at me with eyes that are painted 
itito an almond shape. 

It is expected that a great pilgrimage will arrive 
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shortly before nightfuUt so T walk slowly round the 
crested wall s whil e a waiting it. The avenue behind the 
templets h more loTiely* and were it not for my escort 
it would be dismal ; but the little girls follow closely 
behind me, stopping when I stop, and when 1 push 
forward the tinkling of their metal-encircled limbs tells 
me that they arc hastening forward also. 

Tlie great, w^hile^ rose-veined temple is still far from 
me> as it is in the centre of the square, round which I 
am walking, but there arc many smaller temples 
clustered round the outer walls w^hich I can see better. 
All have the same pmi:tpkin 4 ikc shape, but they are 
cracked and blackened^ arid show signs of exireme old 
age. The giant in the middle, however, seems quite 
young, for it is quite white. Its shape, though, is 
an unexpected one. The briimte disc crowned w^ith 
gleaming points and the childishly barbaric shape 
might make one think that It had been built by the 
denizens of the moon, or of some other planet* As 
usual, flocks of birds arc dying madly round before 
seeking their evening shelter in the temple- 

The little girls and I reach the third side of the for¬ 
bidden. square. Here many bcautifui dreamers are 
gathered on the verandas, and there is a market being 
held in the street wbere tniits, rice, flowers, and painted 
muslins are being displayed for sale. 

The sun has set, and all the earth is in shadow, but 
the temple Ls still bathed in rosy hues. It is nearly 
time fur the sacred monkeys to take their customary 
evening walk. 1 see otic on the crest oJ the isacred wall, 
where he sits and serntches himself, but as he squall 
there he can hardly be distinguished from the little 
gods and other monsters that are sculptured on the 
ramparts. Soon another comes and perches on a 
neighbouring crest, 11 third, a fourth, and n^\v the walls 
are all alive with monkeys. 

The light is fast fading. Only the upper part of the 
pyramid hn^ a luniinousi rosy tint^ the rest of the hug^ 
temple loc^ks gray and old. On the edge of the w'all 
there are stone-coloured monkeys and stone monsters 
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o^ the colour of monkeys* imd there are vultures perehshl 
everywherCp In the air clouds of crows and pigeons 
fly in narrowing circles round the disc ol bronzCd 

Now it is time for the monkeys to take tlieir evening 
walk* First one lets go his hold, glides Aown the wall* 
jumps to the grainid and boldly crosses the street, the 
groups of merchants re^peetfully standing aside ; then 
others, running on all fours, follow^ him in single file* 
Were it not for their long kgs one might have said 
that they were dogs with (s-dd and frisky maimers, and 
tails carried high in the air* The flrst monkey steak a 
plum from a ba^iiket as he passes ; the others do Jike- 
wdse, ail from the s«ime basket* Now they clamber 
quickly up the sides of a house and the mysterious 
procession dkapjjears among the nxifs. 

On the outer walls of the temple a horrible black and 
grinning idol of Pandavas, twice the height of a man* 
dwells in a sort of shelter made of branchc-s and palm- 
nmttirkg. An old priest mounts 011 a stool and places a 
garland of yellow flow ers round the idoFs neck ; then* 
after lighting a tiny lamp* makes many obeisances and 
tmkles a little beU. This done* he draws the curtains 
for the night, and goes away, still bowing* Something 
flits stealthily past my face : a large bat of the kind 
called vampiresF^ which hii^>come out before its usual 
time and now flies low and fearlessly among the crowd. 

A faint rosy gliimucr lingers on the point of the 
tower, and the hour sacred Lo Erahma is at hand. The 
temple resounds with music and outcries, w^hich reach 
me in a coiifuBcd hum* WTiat can he happening within 
the forbidden temple ? HTiat fearful idols receive the 
evening homage of the people ? and what form can 
prayer assiinie in these souk, as impenetrable to me as 
the temple itself ? 

One monkey, meanwhile* has remained seated on 
the crest of the wall, with his back turned on the 
people standing in the street, and hk tail hanging 
over the edge of the copings He looks sadly at the 
light fading from the top of the pjTamid, on whose 
i^utEUuit whjrling clouds ol crows and p igeons are taking 
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up their night quarters, and at the veins and projec¬ 
tions of the monstrou£^ building, now black with birds 
who^e wings still fbp* I can scarcely see more than 
the outlines of the monkey’s lorm> though the nearly 
human back ami the pensive head with its pricked 
ears stand out plainly against the rosy pallor oi the 
eciormous tower. 

Again the sensation of noiseless fanning* as the bat 
flits backwards and forwards vrithout heeding me. 

The monkey looks at the great pjTamid, I look at the 
monkey^ and the little girls look at me* An equal want 
of comprehension divides each of ns from the other. 

I have taken up my position once more near the 
chief entrance to the temple^ on that sandy stretch 
where the main street of Juggernaut ends. The crowd, 
assemhled to await the arrival of the pilgrims, now* as 
they teD me* close at hand, grows denser every minute. 

The sacred cattle are there, too, wandering among 
the crowd. There is one especially petted by the 
children, huge, quite white, and doubtless verj" old. 
There is also a small black cow with five legs, and a 
gray one which has .six. The extra legs, however, arc 
too short to reach the ground, and hang from their 
sides like dead or withered limbs* 

Far away, at the end of the street, 1 can at last see 
the pilgrims. There are some t^vo nr three himdred, 
and tlieir flat, grass parasols are open, though it ia full 
dusk. Wallets and gourds hang from their waists, and 
shells and etiarms are fastened all about them. ITieir 
faces and chests are powdered with ashes, and they 
walk with feverish h«^e, as if the sight of the sacred 
edifice had kindled the fire of religion within them. 

Now music comes from a balcony, which is placed 
above the entrance to the temple; cries of himian voices 
mingle with the tom-tomsj sacred horns howl dolefully. 

The pilgrims hasten forward, and when they have 
reached the open space, throw down their clothes, para¬ 
sols* wal]eti>* and rush tumultnously, and like a crowd 
of maniacii^ through the doors guard^ by the monsters 
up the stairways and into the yawning temple* 
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The nip^ht has eome, and 1 must go to seek the 
“ Travellers" Restp” whicht as in rao&t towiis+ wiU 
probably be far distant, and almost in the country, 

1 find it in a little sajidy wsate^ where the roekliig 
sound of the sea h heard; that sound which is the same 
on every shore* I can see neither Juggernaut nor its 
strange tower, for both are drowned in dark blue shades. 
The smell of the sea and ol the little mid plants with 
which the sands are carpeted, takes my melancholy 
musings away from the Gulf of Bengal to the land of 
my childhood> to the shores of the Fsle of Oleron* 

Only those can know the charms and all the bitter 
sadness of far journeyings who have an unconquerable 
attachment for thdj native land grafted in their souls. 

in 

THn wrmTE 31 >i^ndours of tut; mogui3 

Express trains now make it possible to annihilate 
space in Tndia^ just as they do with us. So 1 return iti 
forty-eight hours from Juggernaut on the shores of the 
Gulf ol Bengal to the region where the dry wind of 
famine blows, travelling across the dreary northern 
plains and passing Benares, which I still dread and 
hesitate to and now 1 am in the Mohammedan 

city of Agra, 

To any one coming, os I do* from Brahmin India 
for the first time, the most striking feature is the abso¬ 
lute change in the chameter of tlie religious monu¬ 
ments* Mosques replace pagodas , and a saber, precise;, 
and elegant art takes the place of wanton luxury. In¬ 
stead of the orgy and promiscuity of gods and monsters, 
which characterize the temples of the Pourana divmi- 
ties, we sec that the places of worship of the land ol 
Agra are decorated by pure geometrical lines which 
arabesque amidst w^hite marbles, with here and there a 
few formal flowers traced on their polished surfaces* 

The Great Moguls I Those words sound to-day Like 
the title of some old Oriental fairy-story, like the name 
of some legend* 
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Here Lhey llved^hose nistgnificeTtt monart-'hs, masters 
of the vastest empire that the world has ever seen- 
The oity of Ag^ is still commanded by one of their 
enormous palaces^ and it still stands much as they left 
it, though there aretraees of ruin and poverty which 
they never can have known. 

Under the l^urning clouds of dust, and whirling 
flights of crows, vultures^ and eagles^ the city of Agra 
remains as of old. 

A marriage procession, preceded by huge drums^ 
sallies forth as I enter. The husband is a lud of six¬ 
teen, he is dressed m red and green velvet and is 
mounted on a white horse. The wife^ who cannot be 
seen^ follows in a palanquin which is shut in; then come 
attendants, carrying on tbeir heads t he w'edding presents 
in gilt ehests, and clo-sing in are four men pompously 
bearing on their shoulders the gilded marriage bed* 

The houses are old and Very talh w-idemng out 
towards the top^ with overhanging galleries and bal¬ 
conies. On the ground floor are merchants who sell a 
thousand gaudy things w'hich quiver with silks and 
spangles. On the first floor bayaderes and courtesans, 
black and heavy-browed, lean Irom the windows, and 
above, many hunible jieople live, whose curtains are 
kept discreetly drawn. On the roofs 1 can always 
see perching vultures and sometime!:^ troops of mon¬ 
keys, who either muse, or else watch the folk below. 
It is centuries since the monkeys first invaded Agra 
and made their homes like parrots on the roofs, and 
certain ruined quarters are almost given over to them* 
where they live at their pleasure, pillaging the sur¬ 
rounding gardens and marketSp 

From the distance the palace of jigra seenos almost 
like a mountain of red ^ojidstone that bristles with 
fierce battlements. Looking at these blood-coloured 
and gloomy prison walls one wonders how the court 
of the magnificent empcroi^ could have used this spot 
as the iicene on which their fantastic luxury was dis¬ 
played. 1 f* however, we approach from the riverside* 
where the saered J umna runs beneath its shady walls^ 
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alhambr^ of white lace appear^ icxikinfr like 
drcaiiiland palaces, which by chance had sprung from 
the flanks of a rugged fortress of Titans, It was up 
there that the great Moguls and their sultanas livedo 
overlooking every thing, almost in the sky, irmccessible 
and secluded anixdst the whiteness and transparence of 
pure marble* 

We enter through arched door^s, not unlike vaulted 
tunnels, piercing the triple ramparts^ and theuwemount 
imposing stairways of the same deep sandstone hue. 

Suddenly a dJaphanous pallor dawns upon u_s, great 
white and itilent splendouri lor we have reached the 
marble palaces. Eveiwthing is white—pavement, 
walls, pillars, ceilingSi and the chiselled balustrades of 
terraces w'hich face the far-off lulls. Here and there a 
fcTiV flowers arc graven on the spotless walls, flowers 
worked in mosaics of agate and of porphyry, but they 
are so fine, so rare, and yet so simply wrought, that 
tlje snowy look of the palace is in no way changed. 
Silence and abandomneut are eveiywherCp but every¬ 
thing is as clear and sharp as on the day which saw 
the banishment of the last emperor. Time has only 
left the laintest trace on all this marble. These ex¬ 
quisite things, so fragile, and of an appearance so 
delicate, are, conijmred with us, almost eternaj, 

A melancholy garden also was perched up there, 
on this artificiai moimtain, in the very centre of the 
enormous, closely shuidn citadeL It is surrounded by 
large porches of marble, which look like the entrances 
to white grnttost from the vaults of which stalactites 
hang doT-vn, But these are no natural grt^ttos, for the 
smallest carvings cm their vaulted eeilmgs are won- 
drously exact; the least facet of their complex arches is 
geometrically precise. A mirrow black line, which looks 
as though it had been traced with the tip of a brushp 
edges all these arubesqued designs. This is the work 
of no painter's brush, but a ver>' skilful inlay of onyx. 

These halls of melanehoh" splendour are doorless 
and either open into one another or lead to terraces 
through grent arched opeiUJig!)* This would convey a 
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&£U£e of trustful ne&5 were it possible to forget how 
these palaces were guarded by terrible bastions under¬ 
neath. There even an open ternice on wliich audi- 
eiires were given, decorated with the most refined 
simplicity i just a few masterly carvings of the marblct 
nothing more. Then there is a black marble throne 
for the Great Mogul, and by the side of it a white 
marble stool for the Court buffoon, and that is all. 
Iri those days, it appears, politicaJ diseussions were 
of such serious import that the presence of the fool 
was needed so as to give relief to the minds of the 
debaters. We aU know that in politieiU gatherings 
to-day there is no need to select any special fool for 
this purpose. 

The Eniperor's bathroom is white—that goes with¬ 
out saying—snowy* white, with ati inextricable tangle 
of lines, arches, and sculptured windows« The 
sonorous vaulted roofs are carved into facets and look 
as if they ware powdered with frozen milk. A lew 
graceful flower-sprays are engraved at random over 
the marble walls, the meajiest of vvhich is a riiarvel of 
gold and lapis las!.uli mosaic. 

On the extreme edge of the mmparts which support 
the whole buildmg, on the side of the Jumna and the 
great open plains, there are uiany little buildings and 
tiny kiosks overlooking the country in which the sul¬ 
tanas and veiled beauties used to sit and taste the 
evening air. It is here that the lacedike traceries of 
the marble give the most wonderful effects. The walls 
are transparent, hut only from within, and the single 
plaques, of which they are constructed, are so elabor¬ 
ately worked that at a distance they resemble costly 
embroideries, stretched between slender and chanuing 
columns. Yet these traceriesp which look so perishable 
and delicate, embody tlie most lasting and most ruin- 
ously beautiful ereatiouy that man has ever made. In 
the lower parts of this monstrous building there are 
other chambers, some even in the solid rock, rooms 
that are half hi shadow, and whose magnificence has 
ft furtive look. Among others are the baths of the 
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Grand Sultana, a kind of vast enchanted cavern where 
one feels an earthly chill, and where the feeble light 
drops from the ceiling like a shower of tain which frost 
has turned to ice. The walls are covered with mosaics 
made of silvered glass, but their lustre has been 
tarnished by damp and age, and the myriad prisms 
otily shimmer now with the delicate reflections ol 
worked brocade. In the old days this hidden place 
was peopled by all the fairest and most beautiful that 
the Indian race could offer, and the still untarnished 
ston«Hi and benches whei« they lay ajid rested are yet 
haunted by their youthful amber forms ^ 

A royal fortress was situated here long before the 
arrival of the conquering Mogtils, who introduced these 
milk-white marbles and these geometrical ornamenta¬ 
tions^ There stiU are some rooms where the archaic 
carvings on the sandstone dates from the Jalna kings* 
At the bottom of the gloomy staircase, hollowed 
from the solid rock, one comes to strange and fearsome 
places, dungeons where people were thrown to the 
cobras, the room in which sultanas met their fate, 
bottomless black holes and underground passages 
leading to charnel- or to treasure-houses which no oue 
dares to explore. These are the deep and noxious 
roots of the lily-like splendour which blooms above. 
After leaving these gloomy vaults I return to the 
kiosks, whose fine traceries advance to the edge of the 
ramparts, and whose batconias overhang the yawning 
depths below* I linger awhile In places where the 
beauties aud sultanas of bygone times, secluded in this 
palace far above the wheeling flights of hirdsp have 
^tood and ga^ed between the marble plaques and fluted 
columns* All the surroundings are of exquisite re¬ 
finement. Mosaic flowers and minute carvings are 
scattered over the unvarying white background and 
everything here looks whiter than dsewhere, though 
a lingering sadness seems to hover round this spot^ 
Doubtless, the view that the sultanas saw was less 
desolate than it is now • the same plains extending to 
the horizon, the same wandering river, but the wind 
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of fumine did not blow tior did that death-like haze of 
dust hajig over the land like some dreadful palL Be¬ 
neath the balconies and almost under their feet, the 
belles could overlook the arena where bloody fights 
between elephants and tigeis were given for their sport; 
but now the courtyard is overgrow^n with j^hrubft and 
trees whose leaves have been withered by the droughts 
Ill no part of India are the birds so numerous or so 
troublesome as they are here. Ttieir cries are the only 
sounds which reach me on the lonely terraces, and the 
pale marbles echo with their screams. As twilight 
comes on the iivinged erowd Jiecins to segregate. One 
tree below me is black with crows \ another is so 
thronged with parrots that it looks as though its dead 
branches had once again j^nt forth leaves. WTaite- 
bosomed eagles and bEild-hcaded vultures wander 
tamely round the abandoned circus- 

Amongst the distant plains w^hite cupolas, of that 
diaphanous pearliness that no artifice can e^^er imitate^ 
are seen rising from the dusty haze that covers ail the 
land, a has^e wtueh turns from blue to purple in 
the evening twHight, These are the resting-places of 
the princesses w’ho once trod these lofty terraces, and* 
arrayed in gold-striped muslins and precious stoJiesp 
displayed their naked loveliness. The largest dome is 
that of the Taj, Taj the Incomparable, sphere the great 
sultana, Montaz-i-Mahab sleeps since two hundred 
and seventy years ago. Isveryhody has seen and has 
described the Taj, w^hich is Icnoira as one of the classic 
wonders of the world. Enamels and miniatures still 
preserv'e the features of the much-bcloved Montaz-i- 
Mahnl and of her husband, the sultan, who created the 
place, wishing to enshroud his dead wife TiVith unheard- 
of splendour. Standing in a [jark-Iikc cemetery that 
is walled in like a fortress, the Taj la the largest and 
most stainless mass of marble that the world has seen- 
The walls of this park and the high cupolas rising 
over the four outer gates are of red sandstone encrusted 
with alabaster, but the artificial ]ake«, shady groves* 
and boskages of palm and cypress that lie within dis- 
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play a cold foniiJility of tracings Out of these the 
incomparable monument tu^'ers forth in a whiteness 
which the surrounding sombre greenerj’’ seems to en¬ 
hance. An inunense cupola and four minarets^ lofty 
as towers, stand on a white pediment, and eveiy'wherc 
the same restful purity of outline and the same calm 
and supremely simple haimony of tone pervade a 
colossal edifice entirely built of white marble^ diapered 
by almost imperoeptibk lines of a pale ^y. 

On coming nearer, delicate arabesquEs of thin black 
nrarble inlay are observed, which damascene the walls 
and underline the comices* twining round the doors 
and minaretsJ 

Under the central cupola, which is seventy-fiye feet 
high, the sultana sleeps* Here there Is nothing but 
the most superb simplicity, only a great white splen¬ 
dour* It should be dark he^e!^ but it is as light as if 
these whitenesses were self-illiunmating, as if this 
great carved sky of marble had a vague transparence* 
There is nothing on the walls but veins of pearly gray 
and a few faintly outlined arches, and on the dome’s 
white fh-mament nothing but those facets traced as 
with a compass, which imitate the crystal pendants of 
some stalactite cave. Around the pediment, ho we ver^ 
there is a bordering of great lilies sculptured in bold 
relief. Their stalks seem to spring out of the ground, 
and the marble flowers look as if their petals were 
about to fait. This decoration^ which fiourished in 
India in the seventeenth century, has now been more or 
less indifTereiitly imitated by qur modem Western art. 

The wonder of wonders is the white grilie that 
stands in the centre of the translucent hall and incloses 
the tomb of the sultana. It is made of plaques of 
marble placed upright, so finely worked that it might 
be thought that they were carved in ivory. On each 
marble upright aud each stud with which these fretted 
marble plaques are surrounded little garlands of tulips* 
fuchsias, and immortelles are worked in mosaics of 

* The Taj fiHinprly bid docira ol s^lid pUyfiTp TliGSo were lak^D 
wb0& Agm ww aeckfid hy Suraj-MLlL 
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turquoise, porphyry, or lapis lazuU. 

sonority of this white mausoleum is almost terrifying, 
for the echoes never seem to cease. If the name of 
Allah is intoned the exaggerated echo lasts for several 
seconds and then lingers in the air like the faint breath 
of an organ. 

Behind the formidable ramparts of Delhi, about 
sixty leagues farther north, the Great Moguls had 
another enehnnted palace even more magniricent than 
the one at Agm. 

The great pointed ardies of the Dellii palace look 
on to n garden shut in by high and crested walls. 
The splendour of the delicate structure has never been 
exceeded, but it is a prison if only for fairies and genu* 
need to say that it is of the whitest marble, or 
that the ceding^ mm their frosted icicles upKsn. the 
matchless carvings 2 But here masses of gold mingle 
with the whiteness of the marble, and their colours 
blend into a new harmony. The thousand wondrously 
chiselled aral^squcs lining the walls and roof appear 
in a setting of sparkling gold* 

No other light but that w^hich comes through the 
arches opening on to the garden enters the pkalaee, so 
that the columns and indented arches which succeed 
each other in a diminishing perspective appear to fade 
into a thin blue haze, yet all the roofs and w^alls seem 
to have the transparency of alRbaster. 

The throne-room, which contained the famous pea¬ 
cock throne of ememlds and gold, is entirely white and 
gtjld. In some of the rtjoms the tall marble walls are 
strewTi with bouquets of roses, roses like the ros^ of 
a Chinese embroidery, with tints varying from bright 
to pale pink, and whose every petal is faintly edged 
with gold. In other rooms there are blue flowers of 
lapis and of turquoise, tach room generally opens 
into tlie adjoining onep only being separated from it 
by one of those iace-like marble plaques which replace 
the hangings of our uncouth abodes. 

The famine-heating wind harries the thickets of the 
lonely garden and sesatters their last leaves like an 
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autumn ternjiest; whirl winds of dead leayes Invade 
the silent palace and the white pavement where the 
precious throne once stood^ 

IV 

A^ONO *i:h^ TIUINS 

The land in which the Mogul emperpts lived ii now 
but a winding-sheet for ruined towns and palaces. 
Egypt herself cannot boast so many rtiin$ on her sands 
as this decaying region. There, on the banks of the 
Nile, is the land of monstrous granite temples ; here^ 
chiselled marbles and fretted stones lie like lost soids 
scattered about these sad wastes. 

India, cauldron in which the fii^t human intelligence 
seethed, is filled with innumerable wrecks of bygone 
days, whose beauty and profusion plunge us into be- 
wndennent. Besides the towns which fell into decay 
through vTirs and massacres, there are othm whose 
magnificence rose into being at the whim of some 
sovereign, but never was completed There are palaces, 
too, raised by a my riad workmen to gratify the longing 
of some sultana which have never knoim an oeeupant* 

Between Delhi and that capital of olden times where 
the great tower of Kuth stands* built of pink granite, 
the road is lined with ruitied fortresses and phantom 
towns, great crested walls with moats and drawbridges, 
Within, no living soul. Tlie silence is only broken 
by monkeys rushing through the bushes or clambering 
up tbe heaps of fallen stones. 

Tliere are eemeteries^ too, almost boundless iti ex¬ 
tent . For miles the earth has been filled with the dead^ 
and funeral pavilions and tombs of all ages are heaped 
together in a hew^dering labyrinth of crumbhug mins. 

Some tombs, hidden among the myriad trees whose 
wreckage strews the ground, are still kept up in a 
spirit of splendid piety, but it would be impossible to 
find the paths which lead up to them through the 
heaps of stone and holes and yawning pits were they 
not mapped cut by swarms of maimed and leprous 
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be^Tgars who solicit ulms from the passing pilgrims. 
It hi strange^ indeed, to one who follows these dusty 
tracks to come upon some matvellou^ mausoleum with 
walls of fretted marble hung with red silks and decked 
with carpets^ over which bm^dies of fresh gardenias 
and tuberoses are strewn. The most splendid of these 
arc the tombs of the fakirs and the dervishes of the 
ol den who 1 i ved I i ves of purposed wretchedness and 

complete renunciation, and to whose memory sulUns 
of long ago paid such madly extravagant honours. 

The rose-coloured granite tower was visible on the 
horizon of this famine-stricken land long before the 
ramparts and the rhiselled palaces could be descried. 
These nestle at its feet hidden amidst the undulations 
of a stony land, where otily goats and shepherds dwelL 

It is almost the oppressive hour of noon as I pass 
through double gates which lead into this phantom 
town. A vast and melancholy space^ so vast that its 
extent cannot be gauged* extends before me* All 
around are trees dying of drought, whose yellow leaves 
are scattered by the parching wind* and shapeless 
heaps of stones* domes, and towers, so w^orn as to re^ 
semble rocks. By the foot of the tow^er there are those 
remains of pompous magiuficence which mark that this 
was once royal ground* 

All stjdes are mingled in these glorious relics^ So 
many wars and invasions have passed over the place* 
so many buildings have been razed to the ground, and 
have sprung up anew, phoenixdike from their ruins, 
that it is no longer possible to retrace the history of 
this land of shades. 

I take refuge from the midday heat in the shadow of 
a palace which belonged to a king whose name is now 
but a legendp and I occupy the corner of a high gallery, 
a sort of loggia overlooking a boll filled with great 
square columns which are emblazoned with archaic 
sculptures. Here for some hours I may sleep or muse 
alone, ot seek to penetrate the spirit that once animated 
these ruins* or if not that the thoughts of the animals 
which now inhabit it. Outside, the torrid sun parches 
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the desert Jnnds : the gi^sshoppen; are stilJ, and the 
flies no longer busy. Only from time to time the screech 
of 8 |>artot retuming to its shady nest among the 
carvings, or the rustling of dry leaves chased past the 
pillars by the famine wind. Nothing else is to be heard. 

The ceiling is made of long superposed granite 
blocks, placed in pyramids like the beams of our old 
timber-work. This kind of roofing denotes a period 
when men knew nothing aboiit building vaults or 
domes, or if they did know of them, mistrusted such 
work. Under me lies a forest of superb monolithic 
blocks whose squared frontages carry the mind back 
to the earliejd Hindoo period. From the dim corner 
where I sit I can look out through the large bayed 
openings, and T see the red sandstones, the fiery 
granites and the pcrphjTica below, enkindled in the 
biasing sun. Wonderful porticoes rear their mauy- 
pointed arches inscribed with Kufic characters into 
the clear transparent air. An obelisk of black iron, 
covered with Sanskrit writing, and dating from an 
unknown age, rises out from among the tombs from a 
paved place which was the central court of a most sacred 
mosque, once said to be the most beautiful in the world. 

1 hear a light trotting on the pavement below. 
Three goats, followed by their kids, enter the palace 
and without any hesitation clamber up to the high 
gallery where 1 am standing. Here, full of unconcern, 
they lie down to take their midday nap. Crows and 
turtle-doves also come to the cool shade and settle 
down and sleep. 

Then all is sDence, unbroken even by the sound of 
the dead leaves, for the wind slumbers now like all else. 

At the back of my loggia there Ls a little window' 
from which I ought to see the sky, but I only see a 
white embroidery on a rosy background, which seems 
to be suspended in the air at an uncertain distance 
from me. It is the great tower whose marble in- 
crustatioQs gleam in the rojsy gmoite. 

This !$ the last haltmy-plaee l‘>efore I reach Benares 
the town which I so dread. I shall be there in two 
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davs, for it has been impossible for me to dally longer, 
and I must face the supreme disenchantment which I 
feel sure awaits me* The peace that hovers about 
these ruins steals over me, and T think of the House 
ol the Masters^ whose strange and frugal hospitality I 
am soon to share. 

The burning ha^s tieckon me to sleep and dreams^ 
but my mind is still occupied witli the great tower 
which rise^ near at hand* A king built it, so the 
legend tells, to satisfy the whiin of his daughter, who 
webbed to see the w^anderings of a far-distant river^ 
Asl draw nearer the window, the tow'er comes into 
full \T.ew, and I see its rosy shaft rising into the sky 
implacably pure. Tlie eye is bewildered by it^* height 
and slimness, which surpass those of all known towers 
or minarets, and the swelling of the ba$e gives it an 
oddly eurvetl ap[>earance. it is astonishing to see a 
monument so splendid and so marvellously preserved 
rising from this desert strewn with ruins* 

The stone is of so fine a grain and such a polish that 
centuries have never tarnished its perfection, and its 
fresh colour is matchlessly preserved. The flu tings 
which traverse the entire length of the column look 
like folds in a fabric, or tucks in some lady's silken 
gown, and the whole tower is pleated with them like a 
closed parasol. One thinks also of a stack of organ 
pipes, or of a bundle of huge palm trunks, knottefl at 
interv'als wdth embroidered bands^ w'hieb are the granite 
galleries loaded with Islamite inscriptions in white 
mosaic. Drow'siness comes over me. Suddenly there 
are footsteps beiie4ith me^ hasty footsteps unexpectedly 
breaking the long silence. Some twelve men appear, 
glowing with crude colours, whose blues and whites 
and golds break the monotony of Llie great ruddy 
stones^ They are Mussulmans from the north, Afghans 
with pointed caps which fall over their faces, so that 
only their Looked noses and jet-black beards are 
visible. They walk quickly and have a false and eniel 
look. Conceal cd in my unsuspected hiding-piaee I can 
watch them at my leisure, and it is soon evident that 
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they are only pijgtirris who have came on some pious 
errand. They pause reverentJy before the porticoes oi 
the ruined mosques or stop to Mss the toinbs;h theup 
always with the same haste, move farther off, and at 
last disappear among the ruins. 

It is now three o’clock and life’s pulses stir once 
more. The green purrots peer from their holes, and 
with beaks hooked into the carvings look downwards. 
Then they fly off with the fierce cxy of newly-wakened 
life* The three goats awaken too, end take their kids 
to pasture amid the short and burnt-up grass, I also 
descend and wander in the phantom town^ 

Ruined houses, ruined temples, ruins of mausoleums 
and of palaces ; and, here and there, lean flotrks that 
nibble among tlie stones^ and spread out over this 
vast, melancholy, and walled-in plain. 

The shepherds play on muted pipes, ag if saddened 
by the presence of the c nimbi ing temples ; and in the 
midst of all this desolation the rose tower geems to 
keep a sleepless vigil. 

There are still Ijalconies overlooking open spaces 
which once w^ere avenues, loggias jutting from the 
crumbling W'ulls froirt which beauties of bygone 
ages could see elephants passing in purple pomp, pro¬ 
cessions of mailed warriors, and the moving crowds of 
the wondrous olden days. 

Oh I Uie sadness of these balconies and tlicse deserted 
streets. 


V 

THE FUNEEAl, PYUEJ 

A gray winter^s evening on the Ganges, The night- 
mists rise from the sacred river and dull the mys of 
the declining sun. The dark outlines of the crumbling 
palaces and temples of Benares rear their black shadows 
against the still luminous Western sky. 

jiimongst the slumbering boats mine is the only one 
that is ill motion. We drift slowly, at the foot of the 
sacred town, amidst the shadows of monstrous temples 
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and of frowning palaces* Three mmless famine years 
have so lowered the water^s level that the height of 
the buildings above it seems increased, and the very 
foundaLions of Benares are uncovered p Fragments of 
palaces which have been submerged for centuries rear 
their beads among the motionless barques, and ruins 
of temples that have been swalloived up and forgotten 
come to light. The old Caiiges bares its bed of mys tery 
and desolation* 

The ravaged banks attest the mad rages of a s£tered 
river that is both life-giver and 1 if eldest rover, and that, 
like the god Siva, begets but to destroy. Nothing can 
resist the terrible force of its floods during the rainy 
season ; stately walls of granite and whole embank¬ 
ments have slipped io a solid mass into the streamf 
wheref fantiistic fomis^ they rest, as though burled 
there by an earthquake. Security is felt only some 
thirty or forty feet away from high water markp and it 
is there that the JlrsL windows, balconies, and miradors 
ore to be seen. Below that the Gauges is the master, 
and everything is every year submerged. All build- 
in jp are construe ted with that fact kept in mind by the 
builders ; kiosks, massive as casemates, sheltering 
heavy and thick-set gods, cyclopean CDibaukments and 
munsirous blocks that seem untnovable, but which 
sometimes totter in the fury of the waters. 

The pyramids of countless temples rise into the 
evening air, high above the houses ant! palaces, aud, 
like those of Rajput, resemble earv'ed stone yew trees, 
but there is red, dull red^ mingled with a dying gold- 
These are so frequent as to cover all Benares^ Along 
the whole length of the town, which follows the bend 
of the river in a matchless crescent, granite steps, like 
those of a pedestal, descend from the habitatious to the 
Very edge of the sacred stream# To-day the lowest 
steps are visible, portent of famine and death, for they 
are only uncovered in tears of drought. The majtstic 
stairways arc now deserted i up to noon they were 
thronged by crowds of merchants selling fruits and 
grasses for the sacred cattle* or flower-sellers whose 
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stalls were lieaped with the garlimds aDd bouquets 
which worshippers offer to the river in token of respect* 
The parasols of dried gr&ss* under which everybody 
shelters^ ore still there, open and resting on their 
handles, parasols without folds which resemble metal 
discs. The terraces and stairways are so thickly covered 
ivith these as to look like a battle-field with the buck- 
Icrs planted in limitless array. A dull twilight comes 
on ajjd the air grows chill. I had not thought to see 
this wintry aspect and such gray skies here. My boat 
drifts at the current's will, sometimes grazing the 
shores, whose edges are orerhuug by gloomy palaces. 

Wc come to a sinister-looking spot situated amid 
the mins of overthrown palaces. On the blackened 
soil there are little heaps of sticks wliich ragged men 
of evU look are trying to lights and these little heaps, 
which smoke but will not bum, are of a peculiar long 
and narrow shape—funeral piles for the dead. 

A dead body is laid on each of them with feet point¬ 
ing towards the river^ andt on drawling nighj T can see 
the toes projecting among the sticks. How small the 
heaps are and how little w'ood it must take to bum a 
corpse! My Hindoo boatman explains to me that 
these are the pyres of the poor and that the wood is 
damp ; that they had no money to buy any more. 

Now the hour of Brahma is at hand and evening 
worship begins all along the stream. Bralunins draped 
in thin veils descend from all the stairways» hastening 
to fetch the sacred water for their rites and ablutions 
such as their rank prescribes* Multitudes throng the 
granite steps, just nowr so deserted, and the thousami 
littk rafts anchored in the shadow of the temples or 
the paljicesp and the thousand bamtxxi resting-places 
made for the hour of prayer, are crowded with dreamers 
who sit motionless in the posture which time has con¬ 
secrated* The thoughts of the pray ing multitudes are 
soon lost in the unfathomable depths of the world be-^ 
yondjihat mysterious beyond into which our ephemeral 
personalities must shortly melt. 

In the quarter of the dead and near the smoking 
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pyres two other human forms are, each resting on s 
frail lit ten They are wrapped in muslin, and their 
bodies are half plunged into the river. These, like the 
living, are taking their bath m the sacred stream, their 
one last supreiue bath before being placed on the pdes 
of wood which are now being prepared. 

The mists of evening settle on the opposite shore, a 
flat plain of mud and grass amiually lumidated by the 
Ganges. Gradually these va|>nnrs take shape^ as rriay' 
be seen in rainy skies, and the river banks are blotted 
out. I look upon, the erescGnt of the sacred eit)% rising 
into the air, and it seems to me that its buildings have 
ranged themselves like the spectators of a theatre to 
Watch the clouds that assembled at their feet^ 

A young fakir, whose long hair falls upon his 
shoulders, stands by the abode of the dead in a rigid at¬ 
titude, with his head turned toiyards the smokirig heaps 
of wood and t heir gruesome burdens. Though covered 
with white dust he is still Iwautiful and muscular. 
His chest is decked with a garland of marigolds, such a 
garland as the people here cast upon tlie river's breast, 

A little way above the funeral heaps some five or 
six persons crouch upon the frieze of an old palace, 
which fell into tlie river long ago. Their heads are 
wrapped in veil$, and, like the fakir, they stare fixedly 
at their kiiuiruan who is being burned. 

Two people especially, who seem to have the crouch¬ 
ing attitude that betokens old age, look anxiously at 
thesmaliest of the pyres. It b only a little boy of tea 
years old, as my Hindoo boatman tells me alter inquir¬ 
ing from people standing on the sbure, but all the same 
they have brought too little wood for the purpose of 
burning his body* The smoke mounts up to the mo¬ 
tionless pair, the smoke of their little one who now 
begins to burn, for the attendant has farmed the fianie 
with hb coarse loin-cloth. Temples and palaces look 
coJmly on this blackened resting-place, and in the 
hazy air their magnificence seems to muck these slow 
cremations of the pour whose mbery neenmpauies 
them even in death* A new occupant for the funeral 
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pyres is seen at ttie top of the great staircase^ A fifth 
body emerges from a dark passage and purncys to 
the Ganges where its Rsbes will be cast. On a litter 
of bamboo branches six half-nude and ragged men of 
lowly caste carry the liorpse. feet foremo^, down the 
steep incline. No one follows, no one weeps i and 
ehildrcii on their way to bathe skip rnerrily round as 
If they saw nothing. It is only the soul that counts at 
Benares, and when that has fied the rest is hastily dis¬ 
posed of. It is 0 n 1 y the poor who accompany the dead^ 
fearing lest there may not be wood enough or that the 
attendants may throsv iinburnt remains into the river* 

A rose-coloured mus^Un of gorgeous design covers 
this corpse, and white gardemas and red hibiscus 
flowers are knotted round its luiusp It has the form 
of a w^oman^ which the flowers also show, and admir¬ 
able, too, in spite of the chill touch ol death, does the 
form reveal itself. The daughter of a rich house^” 
my boatman says. Look at the beautiful wood which 
they have brought.” 

To await her ctiming I tell my boatman to stop upon 
the yellow, troubled, and slimy waterjs of the Ganges, 
where filth and weeds are always cloaked by flowers. 
Countless tuberoses, Indian pinks, marigolds, and 
necklets of the yellow flower, which ate daily offered 
to the sacred river, float down this foul-smelling water. 
Golden blossoms cover the scum tliat clings to the 
banks and mingle with the human ashes in the fellow¬ 
ship of dec^y. 

Entrusted to the common men w^ho bear her Tike 0- 
thing of no account, the body of the beautiful dead 
woiiian comes down. 

When she has reached the edge of the water, dose 
by my boat, the porters place her on the muddy shore, 
with half the b^y in the water for her finnl bath. 
One of the men bend.s over her, and with some trace of 
respect uncovers the face, that she may take a supreme 
last look at the river. Then, following the prescribed 
rites, stoops and fills the hollow of his hand with the 
Ganges waters, which he pours into her mouth. 1 can 
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ndw see her long closed eyes, with their dnrk fringes, 
and her straight and delicate nose and her full cheeks. 
Lips ol an exquisite shape are half closed on her pearly 
teethn She must have been very heautiful, and no 
doubt that some evil chance came to cut her off in 
the full bloom of yuuth, for slie has changed so little. 
The pink muslin in which she is wrapped has become 
wet and clings transparently to her, clings to her boso m 
and loins and docs not hide her matchless nudity. * . * 
To think that all this lovclmess should have been given 
to common porters, and that fire will claiin it soon I It 
is now the tium of one of the other two waiting in the 
sacred stream, a man huddled in a white muslin wrap^ 
whom they Kirry to the pyre. lie has not stiffened, 
and his head rolls from side to side before it settles on 
the wooden pillow. Now they cover him with branches, 
and now set fire to the bottom of the pile. As for the 
little tjoy, he is still burning biidly, and his black smoke 
enfolds the motionless pair who stand watchings 

It will Soon be time for the birds to rest, but it even 
seems to me tliat they are more plentiful in Benares 
than in other parts of India. Swarms of crowr;, utter¬ 
ing hoarse cries, and clouds of pigeons ivheel round 
and round, and each temple tower has its particular 
crowd, flying in circles like stones hurled from a sling. 
The deepening river-mists grow' colfler, and the odour 
of decay is rsaiker in the evening air. 

I shoidd like to stay longer to see them place the 
young goddess on her pyic, but that will not be for a 
long while yet, and the damp, transparent muslin 
almost makes it embarra.ssingto look further at her. It 
seems sacrilege to look at her since she is dead. No ! 
Let us away, I will return later when her timebas come. 

What a tireless destroyer, the Ganges! So many 
palaces have fallen into its waters, whole frontages 
have slipped away without breakiTig, and lie there half 
submerged j and so many temples ! Tliosjc tiiat are 
built too near the water have their towers twisted like 
the leaning tower of Pisa and are irremediably under- 
mined. Only those which are situated higher up and 
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whose basements have been protected by heaps of 
granite or by old suljstructures have kept their red or 
golden towers erect, but what a straiige aspect these 
towers have I Seeking a comparison, I might have 
said, “ a churchyard yew tree,” but the aspect of these 
towers is stranger than that, for there are bundles of 
little steeples, and myriads of tiny spires, all rescan' 
bling each other, and of the unvarying traditional form 
for which no parallel can be found in the range of 
Western architecture. 

All Brahmans people are now gathered by the deep 
ivater, and the thousand little rafts bend under the 
w'eight of the praying multitudes. Gray staircases, 
foundations, and mud-coloured walls, which seem the 
bared roots of the sacred city, tower above the people, 
whose hands are joined in prayer, or who throw offer¬ 
ings of flowers into the river. 

My barque leisurely ascends the stream and passes a 
spot where lonely old palaces congregate, and where 
there are no rafts moored to the shore. (All the rajahs 
of the surrounding country have a palace on the Ganges 
where they seek a retreat from time to time.) 

The massive walls rear straight into the air without 
interruption ; the windows, the balconies, and the life 
of these iiupenet ruble buildings only showing them¬ 
selves at a higher level. 

There is music within, this evening, a stifled, groan¬ 
ing breath of music, R!id bagpipes, which have a haut- 
bois note, wad forth thin melancholy sound. Sometimes 
it is but a single phrase, a lamentation which rises and 
falls; then there is silence, perhaps broken by the croak 
of a raven, and from a neighbouring palace an aasw'cr- 
ing plai nt is hea rd. Tom -toms resound w ith measured 
blows, like the slow tolling of a passing bell. Oh! the 
mystery, the unspeakable sadness of these sounds, 
which float over my head as my boat glides oti these 
death-tainted waters. To me it sounds like the death- 
wad for the young girl whose image is still before my 
eyes ,* the swan-song of so many other beings and things 
that are no more. 
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1 hail not foreseen the gray skies and the wintry 
aspect of this sacred cit^^ nor had I thought that I 
should find the old self of former days reviving in me^ 
ever a prey to the allurements of tJie new and strange# 
and the sGductions of the outer world, f liad hoped to 
find peace and deliverance at the house of the Ma_sters in 
the hallowed air of Benares, this eit}" that is as the heart 
of a sacred land. My proiinsed initiation cormnenoes 
to-morrow# but in spite of this 1 feel more than ever en¬ 
thral led by all that is IscaiitifiiJ and traiis-itory# and by 
the things of the kingdom which owns Death as^ lord. 

It is quite dark as 11 'cturn to the pyres, and the birds 
no longer fly in circles^ but Imve settled in long rows 
on the cornices of the palaces and temples^ forming 
black cordons which still tremble with the last flutter¬ 
ing of their wi ngs. The t □ wers of the Brahmin temples 
lose their sharpness of outline and look like black 
cypress trees rearing their heads hito the pale sky . 

My boat# with its train of yellow flowers and gTasses, 
has Come l^ek to the stiJl waters, which now reek more 
strongly with a d eat lily and insipid cnionr. Tii order to 
reach the place where the black smoke from the funeral 
pjTcs aFCTmJ.s# I have to pass the pruying crowds, and 
^ thread my^way among rafts laden with motionless 
Braimiins, \ et, as my boat floats down the river^ 
these men, in ecstatic altitudes, with their burning 
eyes fixed on vacancy, never see me as I brush past 
them. Their dust-et>lDiircd faces only seem to me like 
some far-distant vision. 

I r™ch the quarter of the dead too late+ A great 
pjTe is flaming, ond whirling sparks and tongues of 
fire ascend into the air* The young girl is in the midst 
of it, and nothing cjin be seen of her but one ghastly 
fo^. whose extended toes seem to tell of agonies of 
®wt blackly on a red background 

four more persons ha ve gat hered on the walls wh ich 
overlook the burning ghat, too elosclv veiled for their 
features to be recognised. They sit and look with tran¬ 
quillity that almost seems indiflerenee; relativcsj no 
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doubts perhaps even the parents fmm whom she m- 
herited her matehJess beauty. 

IT()w much must these beliefs (into which I am to he 
initiated to-morrow) change these peoplc*s views of life 
and dmth 1 A soul has away, a soul that scarce 

knew itself, and winch^ moreover* was not akin to 
theirs, a soul, maybe, that had been conscious for 
centuries and centuries, and had but taken fleeting 
shape in Uiis daughter t if their flesh* Later, no doubt, 
they will meet again, but mueh later, when ages shall 
have run their appointed course^ 

One of the two poor people who were crouching on 
the wall to watch the burning of their little boy riseSj 
and, unveiling his face so as better to sce^ a|5proaches 
the little heap. The glare from the young girl^s funeral 
pyre lights up the features of an emaciated old womau. 
Is lie e|uite burnt ? she seems to ask. She is very old, 
a grandmother rather than a mother, for mysterious 
sympathies and tendernesses arc ofteu seen between 
grandparents and grandchildren* But k the body 
totally consumed f Her poor eyes are tortured by the 
thought that they did not have enough money to buy 
the necessary wood, and that the pitiless attendants 
might throw some tatters of un burnt ileish into the river. 

She stoops again anxiously over the smouldering 
hcap^ while the attendant moves the embers with a 
stick to convince her tlaat all has l>cen duly consumed. 
Ihcn sbe makes a sign- all is over. You can 

throw the rest into the river*Qn her face, however, 
I can seethe etemnl huinan agony that is just the same 
here as it is wdth us, that ageuy which waits for us all 
ill spite of our courage or our nebulous lieliefs- Doubt- 
less this graudiiiother lov^ed the small tiajisitorv form 
which has just been destroyed ^ and doted on its face, 
its expression, its smile. Her soul cannot have been 
sufiicicntly detached, and her Brahmin insusceptibility 
must have been at fault, for she is weeping. 

Even the Christian faJth, which is the kindest of all, 
does not promise to give us back those childish 
smiles and the kind eyes of wliite-haired grandams. 
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The attendant takes a iwooden shovel, and scatters 
the embers of the pauper pyre into the river. 

On the neighbouring heap the foot of the young girl 
falls at last into the ashes. 


VI 

THE HOUSE WHERE TILE RASTERS DWELL 

At the far end of an old garden stands a low and 
modest Indian house on which time has left few traces* 
The w'hitewashed walls and the green sun blinds remind 
me of the homses of my birthplace* but this roof slopcii 
forward so as to form a veraodat t^nd the W'bite columns 
which support it tell of the land of eternal sunshine^ 
But the garden, although neglected, is neither tropical 
nor strange, and the overhauging Bengal rose bushes 
shelter sweet old homely wall^ which resemble ours. 
The masters of the house luive grave and beautiful 
faces, the faces of a Christ with bronated skin and black 
hair, and they welcome me with soft and radiant smilea 
and whispered words. Yet sometimes it seemed as if 
their thoughts were no longer with tne^ and that they 
had stolen away-^into the other world to join their 
souls, that had already taken refuge there* 

The House of the Masters is ahvays open to tlmse 
who care to come* and a kindly welcome awaits all. 

And yet with what deep and unspeakable terror I 
knocked at their door, feeling that this was the supreme 
test, and that, if I found nothing here^ I should never 
find anything anywhere else. 

The Masters append their time in work and medita- 
bkeall Hindoos* share their houses with birds 
and beasts, putting up with gentle resignation with 
their nriport unities. Squirrels come in tlirough the 
wmdows^ Sparrows build their nesta in the ceilings, and 
the whole house h full of birds. 

In an inner room there is a platform covered by a 
^ numerous guests* who sit upon it 

m IndiM fashion w hile searching for the hidden things, 
iirahmuis are crouching there, whose brows bear the 
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seals of Vishnu or of Siva, thinkers who wander bare¬ 
foot and with no garment but a coar.se cloth wrapped 
round their Iquis^ but who have looked on ever^dhinj^^ 
and for whom the world has no more snares, learned 
men who, in their contempt of earthly things, look 
like beggars or labourers of the fields, but who have 
mastered the latest and most transcendental philo¬ 
sophies of Euro]:^, and who say with tranquil assur¬ 
ance : '* 0ur philosophy be^ns where yours ends/" 
The Masters work or meditate the whole day^ to¬ 
gether Or alone. The plain tables before them are 
load<^d with those Sanskrit books containing the secrets 
of that Brahimnism which preceded all our religions 
and phDosophies by so many thousa^nd yeans. 

lu these unfathomable books the old thinkers, those 
sages who had clearer vision than any men of our race 
or age^ hare in.scribed the sum of all human knowledge. 
To them the inconceivable w^as almost clear, and their 
long-forgotten works now pass our degenerate under¬ 
standing I and so, to-day, years of initiation are re¬ 
quired merely to see, hidden dimly amidst the obscurity 
of the W'ords, tlie unfathomable depths beyond. 

If there be any people w^ho can understand, it must 
e these sages of Benares, for they are the descendants 
^the wondrous philosophers wha wrote these books* 
^eir blood is the same^ the blood of men who never 
slew and whose bodies were never nourished on the 
nesh of other ereature.^^ 

Surely their bodies must be less earthly and mor^ 
ethereal than ours, and by their long heredity of medi¬ 
tation and prayer they must have reached subtleties 
of perception and a delicacy of intuition impossible to 
us* But they simply say ; We know nothinir and 
simply seek to Icam/' 

One high amongst them is a European woman, who 
has come here to seek shelter from the turmoil of the 
world. 

Her face is still beautiful, though crow^ned with silver 
hair, and she lives here, barefemted and detached from 
earthly strife, the thrifty^ and austereJife of an ascetic 
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It is on her goodwill that I have fixed my hopes, 
trusting that ^he muy throw open to me the formidable 
gates of knowledge, for she was once of my race and 
understands my native tongue- 

And yet I am filled with doubts and misgivings, and 
as if to entrap her in a snare 1 begin to speak of that 
other woman who lived here so long aitmng the Mas- 
ters, whose tarnished fame had caused me to doubt, for 
it was asserted of her that she w^as a juggling impostor. 

Do you not think that she is to be excused per¬ 
haps ¥ Her intentions were good, and perhaps she only 
practised deceit in order to bring others to believe*” 

“ No, it is never right to cheat. Nothing can come 
from falsehood,” replied the woman with a frank look. 
I feel a new and sudden confidenee in my teacher* 

Our principles,*’ she said to me a little later^ “ our 
dogmas ! We have none* Amongst Die Thcosophists 
fsuch h the name by wbich they call us) you w ill find 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Mussulmans, Protestants* Catho- 
bes, and orOiodox people, and even folks like you**’ 

“ But what must. I do to join you ? *’ 

** Swear to regard all men as your brothers and your 
equals, and meet them with the same love w'bether 
they he beggars or princes. Swear to seek spiritual 
truth by all the means in your power. That is aD. 
Tliose whom you have lately left at Madras are tinged 
with Buddhism, from whose cold tenets your mystic 
temperament has recoilecL It is in esoteric Bmb- 
minism in its oldest form that we find our light and 
peace. To us it seems to offer the purest form of truth 
which men may know. And we would wish you to 
journey on our road. But you know the allegory of 
^ The Guardians of the Threshold,’ those monsters 
which lurk outside the temples and seek to terrorize the 
neophjde in his initiation. Their true meaning is that 
all knowledge b bom with the pangs of labour. You 
know that we say that personal individuality is but a 
faint ami ephemeral spark, and tor one so personal as 
you, this* I know, will be hard to l^^m- VVe believe so 
mtich that b opposed to all the faiths in which you have 
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been trained. But do not hate us if we pluck out 
tho^ slumbering hopes which perhaps unconsciously 
wtill sustain you.” 

No, my hopes are dead. I have none to lose,” 

“ Then come bo us. . , , ” 


^TI 

IN THE MORNING QLOaV 

The sun has just risen from the plain through which 
old Ganges wanders, a plain of mud and vegetation still 
overshadowed by the mists of night; and isvaitingthere 
for the first red rays of dawn lie the granite temples 
of Benares, the rosy pyramids, the golden shafts, and 
all the sacred city, extended in terraees, as if to catch 
the firvt light and deck ihself in the gloiy of the morning. 
This is the hour which, since the Bmhmin faith 
begam has been sacred to prayer and to religious 
ecstasyp and it is now that Benares jjours forth all its 
pcoplct all its flowers, all its garlands, all its birds^ 
and uU its living things on to the banks of the Ganges. 
Awakened by the kiss of the sun, all that have re¬ 
ceived souls from Brahma rush joyously down the 
granite steps* The men, whose faces beam w'ith calm 
serenity, are garbed in Kashmir shawls, some pinkp 
^me yelloiv, and some in the colours of the riawm. 
The women ^ veiled with muslim in the antique style, 
form white groups along the road, and the reflections 
from their copper ewers and drinking-vessels shimmer 
amongst the silvery' glints of Lheir many bracelets, 
necklets, and the rm^ which they wear round their 
ankles. Nobly beautiful both of face and gait, they 
walk like goddesses, while the metal rings on lheir 
arms and feet murmur miisicaliy,. 

And to the river, already encumbered with garlands, 
each one comes to offer a new wreath. Some have 
twisted ropes of jasmine flowers which, look like white 
necklets, others garlands of Indian pinks whose flowers 
of golden yellow and pale sulphur gleam in contrast, 
resembliog the changing colours of an Indian veil. 

17 
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And the birds who had been sleeping all alonf the 
friezes of the houi^es and the palaces? awake too and fill 
the air with chirpings and with song in the mad joy 
of danii, 

Turtle-dovej^ aiul singing birds hasten to bathe and 
drink with all these Erahmins and to sport amongst 
these men who nev^er slay. 

In all the temples the gods have their morning 
serenades, and the angry roar of the tom-toms^ the 
wail of the bagpipes* and the howling of the sacred 
trunipeU are heard from every side. 

And up above ail the festooned and sculptured 
w^ndovra^ from which the east may be seen* are 
thronged with aged hcads^ those w'ho from sickne-ssor 
by reason of old age cannot come dowTii but who tiere 
Invoke the morning light. And the sun bathes them 
m his warm rays. 

Naked childn&n holdiiig each other by the hand come 
in gay throngs ; yoghis and slowly-moving fakirs de¬ 
scend the steps ; the sacred cattle advance with de¬ 
liberate steps, while people stand respectfully aside 
offering them fresh vTcaths of reads and flowers. They, 
too, seem to look on the splendours ol the sun, and in 
their harmless fashion appear to understand and pray* 

Next come the sheep and goats ; than dogs and 
monkeys hurry down the steps. 

Now the sun pour^ streams of warmth into the air 
which the night dews have chilled. All the granite 
temples scattered on the steps that seive as niches and 
altars, some for Vishnu^ some for the many-urmed 
Ganesa, protrude into the sunlight their squat little 
gods—gods which are gray w^ith mud, tor they have 
slept many months imder the troubled waters of the 
river to which the a^hes of the dead are consigned. 

Xow that the rays ol the sun are fierce the people 
shelter under the large umbrellas whose shade awaits 
them. For these huge parasols^ which resemble gigantic 
mushrooms clusteriug under the walls of the city^ are 
always left open. 

Above me the old palaces seem to have grown 
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yoiuig, and the rcssy pjTamids, the arrows, and 

aU the sbiniug weatheroocks glitter in the morning air. 

The many rafts and the lower steps are thronged 
with Brahmins, who, after setting down their duwets 
and ewers, hasten to disrobe. Pink and white muslins 
and cashmeres of all colours lie mingled on the ground. 
Or are hung over bamhcH} canes, and now the match¬ 
less nude forms appear, some of pale bronze, others of 
a deeper shade, 

^e men, slim and of athletic build, plmige to their 
waists into the sacred waters. The "woinen, still wear¬ 
ing a veil of muslin round their shoulders and waists, 
merely plunge their many-ringed arms and ankles into 
the Ganges; then they kneel at the extremest edge 
and let fall their long unknotted cods of hair into the 
water. Then, raising their heads once more, they 
allow the water dripping from their drenched hair to 
fall upon their necks and bosoms. And now with tlietr 
tightly-clinging draperies they look like some statue 
of a “winged Victory," more beautiful and more 
voluptuous than if they bad been nude. 

From all sides the bowing people shower their gar¬ 
lands and their flowers into the Ganges ; all fill their 
ewers and jars and then, stooping, fill their hollowed 
hands and drink. Here religious feeling reigns 
supreme, and no sensual thought ever seems to assail 
these beauteous mingled forms. They come into un¬ 
conscious contact with each other, but only heed the 
river, the sun, and the splendour of the morning in a 
dream of ecstasy. 

And when the long ritual is ended, the women retire 
to their homes, while the men, seated on the rafts amid 
their garlands, dispose themselves for prayer. 

Oh! the joyful awakenings of this primeval race, 
praying in daily unison to God, where the poorest may 
find room amongst the splendou rs of the sun, the waters, 
and the flowers. 

And think of the awakening of our sordid human 
ant-heaps, of the men who are a smoke and iron age, 
where, under our old and cloudy sky, the mob, poisoned 
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with almhol and blasphemy^ hasten towards the 
murderous mJlIs^ 

The white groups of women mount the stidrsi on 
their homeward w&Vj and keeping tdosely under the 
shadow of the stone wnUs look like some bas-relief from 
the antique. The water still drips from their hairf 
which falls in heavy masses on the muslin draperies^ 
and a bare arm supports a polished drinking vessel on 
each woman^H shoulder* 

The men still remain by the Imnks of the Ganges, 
and, seated in the pres^erihed fanshion^ complete their 
preparations before sinking into ecstasy* In honour of 
Siva they trace lines of dust on their newly laved chests 
and on their foreheads paint in red the dreadful seal. 

There is no burning now in the quarter of the dead, 
and the walls that surround it look black in the mom'^ 
ing light. Two muffled shapes wrapped in shrouds are 
there, but no one is busied with them. One is already 
stretehed on his funeral pyre, but the other is still 
taking his last bath in the waters of the Ganges* there 
amongst so many human beings in the full strength 
and beauty of life. The hour of prayer is at its full on 
all the rafts and on the steps leading tu the water, and 
there is no one to light the funeral fires* so the dead 
must wait. 

On every face there is a sltange vac?ant look* 1 
notice eyes whieh do not see and features that are fixed 
and rigid. Through the closed fingers of a young man, 
sunken in mystic contemplation^, one can only see the 
gleaming eyes staring into the other world. There are 
fakirs covered with beads, whose souls have fled from 
their heedless bodlciap and old men whose limbs are 
covered with dust. 

By the side of the water there is one who prays with 
upturned eyes. He Is seated on the skin of a galzeller 
crouching there motionless like s statue of Cakya- 
Mounij with crossed legs and knees that touch the 
ground* the long, bony right hand clasping* his right 
foot. He is oldt and the colour of the wet garment 
glued to his emaciated form tells that he is a yoghi. 
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Wrapped in a cloth of pale orangei he prays 
silently : his glassy eyes and livid face on whiti the 
seal of Siva has been newly traced stare fixedly at the 
sun with an expression of Ineffable happiness^ 

By his side stands a young man, who from time tn 
time bends forward to fill his hollowed hands that he 
may refresh the many flDwers strewn round the holy 
man, or that he niay dreriiih theascetic^s Eame-coloured 
robe. That he may dream more sweetly, two 
boys are posted on the stones above him to play him 
music. One breathes Into a sea-sheUj which sighs 
“ hou, hou/* like the sound of a far-off horn, the other 
softly beats a little tom-tom. There are many crows 
around gazing with interest at the old fakir seated on 
liis gazelle skin, the head and horns of which dip to 
the river's edge* 

Women and children who are going home approach 
to offer him their greetings and pass with an affectioti- 
ate smile or a murmured prayer, and then move noises 
lessly on as though they feared to distract his attention 
or to disturb his meditation*^. 

I now ascend the river and reach the regiem of the 
mysterious palaces. On my return the old man is still 
there, still holding his bony foot in his emaciated liand. 
Tlie direction of his gaze has never changed, and the 
burning rays of the sun cannot dazzle those dimmed 
eyes which stare into heaven with an expression of 
beatitude* 

How calm he is ! ” I remark. 

My hoatTnan looks at me, and smiled as one smiles 
at a child who has made a foolish remarks 
That ! Why. be h dead I ” 

Oh 3 he is dead I I had not seen the leathern thong 
which passed under his chin and held his head to a 
cusiuon. 

I had not observed the crow which flew so near his 
face, nor had I noticed that the young attendant, 
statioiieii there to freshen the jasmine garlands and the 
flame-coloured robe, often waved a cloth to scare the 
bird away. 
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He died yesterday afternoon, and after having 
bathed him they have pioiusly placed him there m 
that praying posture, the posture which hart always 
been his in life, so that he may view the full glory of 
theitjorning. The head was tied back so tightly in 
order that he might beltet see the sun and sky* 

He will not be burned* for they never burn the 
yoghis, their holy lives having freed their bodies from 
all grossness ! Thh evening they will place lus re- 
mains in an earthem vase and then consign them to 
the Ganges. So these were congratulations that each 
smiling passer-by offered to the happy saint whose 
virtues and ethereal nature prodaLm that he is for ever 
freed from reincarnation, and that life and death shall 
know him no caore. 

A dog comes near and sniffS;. and then slinks away 
with drooping tad. Three red birds come to look too* 
A monkey clambers down, just touches the hem of his 
garments and then rushes up the stairway^ and the 
young guardian suffers them aU to come, only show¬ 
ing impatience towards the crow, whose obstinate re¬ 
turn tells of approaching putrefaction. Yet the erow 
keeps coming back, alnuost brushing with its black 
wings the saintly face that is capped in the ecstasy of 
death* 


vm 

AT THE brahmin's HOUSE, CLOaE BY TUB GOLDEN 
TEMPLE 

The Supernatural ? It is quite possible that we 
have bad fakirs who have been able to perform super¬ 
natural acts, and there may he such even tn-Jay, But 
OMT sages do not favour such methods. No I *^Ve 
reach our bourne by the road of profoimd niedltation- 
/£ i« iAe only certain may^* 

The man who speaks to me thus is an old. man, a 
Brahmin he is* entitled to be called a Pundit* for he is 
learned in the Sanskrit tongue and the Sanskrit philo- 
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i^phie^t hut I $ee that lie has the same disdain for the 
miraculous as the Masters of the House of Silence. 

We are seated on the terrace of the house, round 
which Benares stretches, and as we talk the growing 
twilight settles down upon us. The lit tic terrace, which 
is reached by a stairway leading from the narrow street, 
is gloomy and secluded. My interpreter, who is a 
pariah by birth* may not set foot hcre^ ^ he remains 
on the topmost step, where his outlines appear in the 
dusky background. His voice, when he translates^ 
seems to come from afar in the still evening air. Some¬ 
times in the eagerness of explanation he forgets and 
places his foot on the threshold, w^hcreupon iny host, 
who is neither a TheosophLit laor a believer in equality^ 
caDs his attention to this brciu^h of the decencies es¬ 
tablished by a thousand years of practice, and the 
pariah draws back complacently. 

From the terrace little is seen but mouldering walls 
and myriads of dying crows, save only the one marvel, 
which rises close at hand from the surrounding ruin 
and decay I n jewelled donie glittering in the rays of 
the evening sun. It is the Golden Temple w^hose 
pinnacles now^ swarm with countless parrots. 

1 often come to visit this venerable Pundit whose 
bouse is rich in ancient books and manuscripts, and 
his dwelling stands in the oldest and tnost sacred 
quarter of Benares* far distant from the new districts 
wliieh have been rendered commonplace by that great 
leveller* the railway. 

The quiet surroundings inspire one^s mind as in the 
olden times. Here is the mystic atmosphere which 
tells of meditation, and w'hich ever turns the mind to 
thoughts of death and all that is beyond- The Masters 
of the stilbwhite house grant that these are sacred, 
praTi^r-steeped places: Benarey, Mecca, LhaHa, and 
Jertisalera, whercj notwithstanding modem doubts the 
carnal bonds arc loosened and one is nearer heaven. 

Even ^ately ceremonials and rich temples iafluente, 
so they teU us, the soul. Everything has its use. 
None of these things is indifferent. 
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AT ’HATUAZAILD IN' B^NAll£8 

As I le^ve the Hou^he of the Rlasters, where, io the 
silence only broken by the cries of the birds, such 
stranpc and new doctrines ol eternity ha Ye been im¬ 
parted to me, I aiti filled with M^hirling thoughts about 
the infinite, and cannot calf back my mind to earthly 
scenes. 

Yet the Oriental faiiy^land is ever waiting at the 
door of the humble dwellings though it somehow seems 
to ha\*e lost all charm for me. It may he that an air of 
mystery and meditation Boats through this atmosphere 
of Benaref^ and strangely alters and dims the fascina- 
tion of the Kast. 

Tlie labyrinths of little Indian streets and the sculp¬ 
tured fir painted houses resemble those of other cities, 
and everywhere women, lovely as those of Tanagnit 
pass lightly veiled along the sliady narrow streets* 
Sometimes a suntjeam falls on their metal ring?? and 
bracelets^ or on their many-hued robes^ patterned in 
silver on a green or golden groiindf making them shine 
luminously. Then the women resemble the houris of 
a dream, and should you meet their glance it is as if 
that look contamed all that may he of eartidy bliss* 

But the fakm: crouched in delirium at the street 
oorners call buck the thoughts of prayer aud death, 
and there are innumerable shapeless sacred stones 
whose age and use have been forgotten, but which may 
not be touched by liandfi profane^ but only by those of 
some caiite who may touch them or wreathe them with 
flowers. In the thicknesses of the walls dismal re¬ 
cesses are hollowed out where, behind iron gratings, the 
iuiaged gods are seated, and t>n eveiy side the stone 
p^Tamids of the temples rise into the air. neirki of 
gentle sacred cattle wander trom mom till night* 
generally choosing the market-places, and where the 
crowd stand thickest^ Monkeys, pigeons, crows, and 
all the birds of the sky sport amidst the people entering 
their houses and eating with them, and this alone 
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proclaims that this is a foreign land ver>' far removed 
from ours. 

We meet many bridal processions with their accom¬ 
paniment of plaintive music and beJl-hung dancers; 
the faces of the bridal pair are bidden by veils of jas¬ 
mine flowers, which rain down from their hair p>D wdered, 
with gold. Sometimes it is a marriage of the babes* 
the husband looking not older than five years, and the 
wifOt two or three perhaps. Both are seated in the 
same Utter, and their staid gravity is delightfully drolU 
Where the husband is oldeti fifteen or sixteen, he 
rides a horse* but his face is always hidden behind 
trailing flowers. 

In worldly affairs thk Brahmin people have retained 
their graceful and almost childlike simptieity, hut in 
abstract conception and all the kuigdoms of the soul^ 
the meanest Bralimiti, garbed in nothing but a loin¬ 
cloth^ stands far above our pretentious wiseacres, who^ 
passing him, merel)" deign to puff the smoke of their 
cigars into his face. 

As the Masters of the Sacred House declarcj tlie very 
atmosphere of Benares seems to contain liOme essence 
that lifts us out of ourselvea and even ihose who have 
only sta3"ed here a little while seem transformed. , 4 nd 
yet in aU the world there is no pageant so glorious* and 
matchless forms ever appeal to our bewildered senses, 
and in no other place does the flesh so loudly summon 
one from his celestial dreams. 

The fearsome goddess Kali, too, has her temple in 
the sacred city* a dark red temple, red as the colour of 
the blood for which she is athirst, a temple with stones 
dablded with blood and reeking of some recent sacri¬ 
fice* A noxious smell of monkeys mingles wath the 
odours from the carnage, and bh’nMng eye$ look at 
yoif from everj^ corner* The monikeys spring upon 
your shoulders as you enter and thrust their coldt 
nimble fingers into your pockets, or gently pull your 
hair. single family came from the forests long ago 
to make their home w'ith Kali, but no one dared to 
drive them forth* Sio now the temple and the gardens 
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m^e full of them, and the old intruders have become 
the masters^ fed vrith grain and treated with religious 
respect hy alL 

The Golden Temple stands in the very heart of 
Benareji, carefully hidden amid a maze of narrow 
streets* It is very small and so surrounded tlmt it is 
difficult to get a view of it. Only the dreamers of the 
neighbouring terraces and the flying swarms of birds 
can see its fabulous domes which are wrought in pure 
gold. As we approach I the labyrinthine streets grti w 
closer and more tortuous, and idols are scattered every¬ 
where. I see ruins and filth of all sorts, gold in littie 
dens, rotting garlands of flowers, carved langams of 
agate mounted on pedestals and sacred stones that one 
dares not touch. 

The idol-sellers offer their gods of bronze and marble, 
sanctified by being made hert, and fakirs, with strange 
wild eyes and ghostly features dabbled over with secret 
Jiigns, crouch at the street comers. As you pass they 
look up from their fires of crurkling wood, and with 
hesitating gesture give you their blessing. 

An inclosed space^ Dverhutig with ruined walLst 
serves as a court to the Golden Temple, although it 
docs not join on to it, and one must plunge into a 
dark* narrow lane to find an entrance. 

This sacred court\Tird is always filled with fakirs, 
and it is sacrilege for a stranger to touch anything 
here. Niches closed with gates of fretted bronze are 
hollowed out around the walls and in them are rows of 
precious polished agates, sacred stone.^ by which the 
mysteries of life and death are prefigured. 

Cages, as for wild beasts, are filled with fierce divini¬ 
ties, and in the corners, decked with flowers and 
fineries, are horrible Ganesaap worn and besmirched 
by all the fingerings of the faithful. Necklaces of faAcd 
flowers strew the ground, mingled with the dust of 
centuries and the dung of the sacred cattle, who, ha'idng 
wandered through the crowds all day, make their 
sleeping-place at ni ght . Here, too, the pil^ms coming 
to the temple congregate, pious hermits from the 
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$uiTPundiitg wastes^, radiant-faced yoghis in flame* 
coloured robes^ and men crowned with shells and 
beads, all clustering together under an old granite 
kiosk. Round them are seated the usual crowd of 
begging or epileptic fakirs, those loathsome skeletnm 
in which alone the eyes Kcem to live* and lepers who 
stretch out fingerless bands for alms. A vague feclmg 
of horror which I am unable to repress comes over me 
when I see these rigid forms, these faces plajdered with 
cinders or with ycDow powder^ and I can never forget 
the loot of one old fakir^ whose straggling hairs were 
knotted high above his head. 

No imbeiiever may ever cross the threshold of the 
Golden Temple, but there is an ancient house of prayer 
just opposite the doors across a narrow lane, from 
which the mad richness of the Golden House is visible^ 
and at sunset and sunrise players of horns and tom¬ 
toms sit on the balcony here and serenade the god of 
death. There are three domes^ one of whicii Ls of black 
marble, covered with images af the godai but the two 
others are hammered and sculptured from sheets of 
purest gold. No gilding or other artifice could eonvey 
such an impression as these thickly wrought sheetjs 
which time cannot tarnish. 

Whole flocks of gieen parrots have built their nests 
undisturbed amongst the golden leaves and flowers^ 
andj as they flutter by, their colours seem to CAtch an 
unnatural lustre from the priceless background. 

Nearly aU the streets lead to the Ganges, where they 
grow wider and become less gloomy. Here, suddenly, 
the magnificent |>alac€s and all the brightness of the 
day dawn upon ua. 

These massive tiers of steps, which stretdi along 
the banks and reach to the water^s edge even in these 
tjm& of dronght, wbere fallen temples emerge fponi 
their slimy bed, were made in honour of the Ganges, 
and on each landing there arc little granite altars, 
shaped iike niches, in which diminutive gods are 
placed. These images are like those of the temples, 
Imt they are of more ma-Ssive construction, so as to 
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witfetand the swirl of the waters which coyer them 
during the annual rains, 

AJ] the life of Benares centres round the river* 
Peopie come from palaces and jungles to die on its 
sacred banks, and the old and the siekare brought here 
by their families to await the end. The relatives never 
return to their homeij in the tountry after the death has 
taken place, and so Benares, which already contains 
^ree hundred thousand inhabitants, increases rapidly 
in size. For tho^e who feel their end approaching this 
is the spot m eagerly desired. 

^ Oh ! to die at Benares. To die on the banks of the 
Ganges f To have one^s body bathed for the last time, 
and then to have oiie^s ashes strewn into the river ! 

X 

UESITATlOX 

“ 3 /flnaj, soul: in Sanskrit, a radiant matter diffused 
around iJSt to which it is impossible to assign those 
definite limits which pertain tu a separate and distinct 
individuaJityj irreductibly and for ever distinct 
The sound of these WTsrds penetrates through the 
ralm air of the little house, w^here I am seated on the 
linen^covered bench in front of my instructress^ Her 
task is to baniih from my mind all thoughts of a dis¬ 
tinct exigence I and to this she returns unrelenting, 
though with kindness, again and again* Those whom 
I have loved, my friends, niy relatives, myself^ nil atoms 
separated but for one instant from the great w'hole^ 
atoms w'hich when years Itave run their coujm will melt 
into an EtemoJ and Ineffable Unity. What » dear, 
interpretation of the sw'cet, vague Gospel words i 
One day we sh^ be returned to the bosom of God*"' 
So it is a delusion that the individuality of tliosfc we 
imye loved persists. Their smiles, the expi-easion of 
their fa^s, and all the things which distinguish them 
rom others, and which seem the ethereal rcflt^ction of 
their souls, all that we would w^ish to be imperishable 
and unchangeable, is but of the passing moment. 
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For a long time I dung, almo^it with despair, to our 
ChristitsLii faith, and refused tq consider even a doctrine 
which seemed so pitiless. Lately, at Madras, I once 
more rejected it in it& hard old Buddhist form, but 
now, the pure faiths which have been taught almost 
from the beginning of time grow on me day by day, 
and after pasi^ing through realms of terror^ which T 
neither ean nor will describe, I feel that here at last 
1 can find peace and eonsolation* 

As the masters had foretold, a growing sense of dis¬ 
tance scenis to separate me from tliis. world and the 
memories of my Icyst ones. I no longer invoke with 
agony those who have left me* Doubtless they still 
exist, freed from the earthly trammels of their per- 
sonality. Yet I accept the idea of that faniistnnt 
meeting, that melting into them which will not be to* 
morrow, but after centuries — the length of which our 
ephemeral nature cannot conceivep 

I know that this mood is but a passing one, and that 
when I have left this place the world will claim me once 
more, but never again in the old %i ay, for the seed sown 
in niy sou] will grow, and Benares will call me baek+ 

How empty, pitiable, and ^^ain my past in life has 
been t I, who doted on the world's array of changing 
forms and colours, and but sought to pass the things 
that piLss away. 

It grows dusk ns 1 leave the Masters' House, and all 
the charm of the East awaits me with its lures. In aim- 
less wanderings I happen to light upon the quarter of 
the bayaderes and courtesans. Lights kindle in all the 
upper floors of the houses, where by day muslin-sellers 
display their rich goId*spangIed wares, A whole 
street is occupied by these creatures of night and shade, 
now appearing at the windows or on the balconies, 
adortied for the evening* Their rooms, decorated with 
niirrors and many childish baubles, are brilliantly 
lighted up, and on the whiteivashed walls images of 
Ganesa, .^anoumau, and the bloody Kali may beseen^ 
Rings and gems shine from their ears and naked arms, 
and necklaces of heavy-scented flowers fall in rows 
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upon their breasts. They have the same velvety eyes 
those daughtetis of Brahma who unveil themselves 
each morning by the Ganges, and it may be the same 
ficah of bronise and amber. 

XI 

A BENCH ON WHICH BUODHA HAT 

To-day niy friend the Pandit takes me into the 
country to see a bench on which Buddha used to sit, 
and on our way there we converse about the hidden 
things. 

Barley and com grow in the peacefu) and lonely 
couintry round Benares^ and were it not that ripe 
harvests and green trees are to be seen here in Feb- 
roairy, I might fanej*^ that this was France* Shepherds 
watdiing their saebus, bulls, and goats, play on pipe and 
reedp By the woodside there arc the sacred stones on 
which pious peasants have placed yellow wxeaths, 
stones which long ago may have represented Ganesa or 
Vishnu* for some resemblance is still visible. Birds of 
gorgeous colours, some turquoise blue, some emerald 
green with scarlet crests* hop near usjearless of the men 
who never slay. A tranquil cnlm seems to hover over 
all tbitf land- Heaps of rtiitLs and tombs almost buried 
under trees and roots of trees lie scattered around, and 
over them lowly villages have been buQlit whose roofs 
are those of the old cemeteries or temples. Monasteries 
built when Ruddliism w^as at its height^ which were 
transformed into mosques when Islam swept the land 
and then abandoned when the Brahmin faith resumed 
its sway, and to nibs of fakirs, warriors* or dervishes, all 
lie in confused masses under the bluish shade of banyan 
or of mango trees. Some large $tones bear on their 
several sides the stigns of diverse faiths; here Buddha's 
Lotus, there some verges from the Koran* 

The occupants of the little huts built upon the mins 
follow the ancient trade, weaving sashes^ whose silken 
threads arc stretched over old graveyards, or dyeu^ 
mudins, ’which they spread out to dry over the door- 
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of the anoEent temple.":^ in sunny places where the 
Irairds sport* 

The spot which forms the object of our pil^iniage 
is still fur distilut* On our way we pass a cart drawn 
by zebus. It is filled with children^ and k led by an 
old wizard of a uian, who reminds me of the bogey of 
the fairj'-tale. 

There are at least twenty boys and some five 
or six years old. Their heads are to seen every¬ 
where I some peep through the open sides, and others 
stick out under the awning which they have raised. 
jVJI these children are decked with jewels, necklaces^ 
and nose-rings, and wear their best clothes and talh 
spangle-eovered caps. Their eye lids have been rimmed 
with black,1 am told,out of vanit V;, but to avert the 
glance which some evil witch might cast on them. The 
good-natured old bogey -who leads the team has a long 
white beard like a river god, and his naked breast k 
ewered with gray hairs like the lur of a polar bear* 
Where k he taking these babies to ? Doubtless to 
some childish festival, for they look so happy and gay 
in their holiday finery. 

Now that we are in the heart of the country our 
carriage is useless, so we nmst croiia the sunny plaitLs 
afoiit. At last we reach the goal of our journey, and 
see that it stands in the centre of a stony dell* over¬ 
hung with grayish rocks that look like mins* Here 
goats nibble the short grass, while shepherd.s make 
music with their pipes. 

Aft old bench of blackened stone stands under a 
shady tree, which might be mistaken for our oak^, and 
the Pundit and I seat ourselves reverentlyt for this is 
the place where Buddha ijal more than two thousand 
years ago, the place where he preached his first sermon, 
The^uddhist faith, which is still the creed of the far 
East, has long departed from these lands, and Indians 
no longer eome to this once hailowed spot. In spite of 
iti^ forlorn appearanee* this old bench k still the spot 
round W'uich millions of humaft thoughts rcTOlve, and 
the unfathomable mtellects of countless yellow men. 
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living either m the heart of China, the islands of Japan, 
or the dark forests of Siam, dream of the holy pla^p 
and sometimes pilgrims cross the many mtervening 
miles merely to kneel and kiiris this ancient bench. 
Here in the e^qui^ite silence of this pastoral spot the 
Pundit end I talk of the tenets of the Brahmin faith- 
Close by the seat from which Buddha preached his 
doctrine of cold wisdom n huge rounded granite tower 
risesp It, in its day, was much covered with sculptur- 
ings, but the two thousand years which have passed 
over its head have worn away the carvingSt and filled 
the chinks with and weeds. These arc the 

remains of the first Buddhist temple. TIjIs is the 
place where Benares once stood. At about a man s 
height from the ground the rough stones and pro¬ 
jections are gilded, and this gives a strange and un- 
expected appearance to so old a monuTnent, It ap¬ 
pears that whenever Chinese, Annamites, or Bunnese 
pilgrims realise their dream, and at last jpumey to the 
seat and tower, they bring these gold leaves with them 
from their far-off lands and nail them up as tokens of 
respect —one might almost say in guise of visiting 
CRids — to the forsaken sanctuary^ 

As we return to Benares, at the close of the day, my 
companion stops our carriage at the country house of 
one of his friends, a tiohle Brahmin, learned like him¬ 
self in philosophy and Sanskrit, They offer me fruits 
and fresh water, but, I need not say, do not eat of 
the food rendered impure by my presence. The old 
dwelling is exquisite. The garden, too* has straight 
walks, edged with a plant which resembles box, and 
water-basiu-s wdth fountains in the old French style- 
Our marguerites^ nasturthuns, and ros^es grow here too* 
and, although the winter has robl>ed acme trees of 
their foliage, the flowers, the warm air, and thcydlowy 
leaves give the impression of a lingering Gummer* or 
maybe of a djdng autumn, an autumn whose end has 
been hastened on by too much sim and drought too 
long. 
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WHAT THE MAS1HBS AT BEKAttES TBEflC OF 
CHIUiSTLAXITY 

« “ ® Cbrirtian/’ say the sages of Benares, 

ding fast to the faith you have, and do not seek 
further. Christianity b a beautiful symbol, marvel¬ 
lously adapted to the Western mode of thought, and 
the germs of truth are hidden in it. You have in Christ 
a divine and ever-living masten for there is no death: 
only the life here and the life eternal, and the eicpeeta- 
tion of those who die in Him will not be imfuIJilled. 

" But if your reason cannot accept the teachinire of 
Chnst and ‘the letter which kills,' then, and then 
only, come to us. If the path of prayer and devotion 
IS closed to you, we will show you the mote difiieult 
way of attract knowledge. Yet, after countless ages, 
both roads meet, and end at the same bourne." 

Prayer,” they say on another occasion, " cannot 
I^rhaps influence the daily events of our lives, but for 
the development and consolation of our souls it is 
supreme.” 

“ We cannot think that the great God, ‘ the One 
whose Name may not be spoken/ listens to the prej-ers 


But the astral sphere is peopled bv beneficent 
beings mdmduahred particles of Him, who watch us 
afar. Christians I eall on Jesus, and never doubt 

■n u that you 

wUl be beard. 


^TTT 

ANOTHER MORXINC 

The luormng air of Benares Is fresh and dewy 
They It winter here, but it is a winter whidi 
rescti^ble^ one of our fiue October days. 

At day break I make my way to the river from the 
far-off suburb where I live, and on the road I pass 
country market-folk hastening to the town, wrapped to 
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the eyes In niuslms and cashmeres as though the cold 
were great. They carry jars of cream and baskets of 
rice cakes suspended from sticks which arc slung over 
their shoulders ; flowers too, whole hampers of flowers^ 
always the same jasmine garlands and yellow mari- 
goldsi offering to old Ganges, whither the people 
flock each morning, 

1 reach the top of the steps, but before descending 
pause by an old kiosk where a fakir has lived for 
more than thirty years, tending a little fire lit on the 
ground by his fakir predecessors more than a thousand 
years ago. He is old and flcshless, x-md his long hair 
is knotted into a roll upon hb head, and his naked 
body is covered with ashes. After throwing a jasmine 
collar round tny neck he glances at me for an instant 
with eyes that have a far-off look. Then, with a 
ture which gently bids me sit and meditate^ he smiles 
and sinks gently back into the land of dreams. 

Before us, framed in by the ancient columns of the 
little shelter, lies the Ganges, the opposite shore and 
the stDl flat plains yet wrapped in the mists of nigbt, 
out of which the great enchanteri. the sun, slowf y rises. 

From a neighbouring kiosk, which also overhangs 
the rivcTt the nioruing serenade to the Ganges and all 
tlie gods of Benares eoiximeDees+ I can see the long 
horns poiating towards the east through the sculptured 
pUlars. and can distinguish their howb^ which are 
those of a monster at baj\ and the sullen and hollow 
roar of the tom-toms that are being beaten inside. 

Folio wing the general custom, 1 go ea^ morning 
to the river where my boat awaits me. First we pass 
the place of the funeral pyres, and as it is several 
days since the plague broke out, there is only one 
■corpse there^ It is lying on the shore, plunged half 
into the water, taking its last bath^ Many must have 
been cremated in the nigbt, however, for smoking 
embers fill the burning ghat, and under the flowers 
the water b all blackened by the human embers that 
float past mingled with filth and rubbish, llie young 
fakir who watches the dead stands motionless, with 
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crossed urmis and sunken head powdered with dust; 
he resembles some Grecian bronze newly unearthed, 
save that his long hair is dyed, and that he wears a 
jasmine crown. Carcasses of drowned cattle and dead 
dogs float amongst the flowers, and the Ganges diffuses 
a faint sickly smell into the limpid air, speaking of 
death even in the rosy hues of the enchanted morning. 

1 fee] that spring Ls near and even the traces of 
winter which I hiid noticed at first seem to liave 
Vanished, I feel a languor in the morning air, and it 
may he that the river has felt it too, for the long¬ 
haired bathers, whose breasts are hidden in fine muslins, 
seem to tarrj' longer. Tlie winged bathers come in 
crowds, and sparrows, pigeons, and birds of all colours 
swarm among the praying Brahmins, alighting on their 
shining drinking-vessels or amongst the flowers. Some 
ding to the boat ropes and sing at the top of their 
voices. The saered cattle are more indolent, and lie 
sunning themselves at the foot of the steps, where 
trhildren come and caress them, bringing bunches of 
fresh-cut grass and handfuls of green and juicy reeds. 

All the worshippers of Benares are assembled on the 
batiks, and as ever nude, bronze forms of Indians, 
nobly hom, throng the huge steps lining the shore or 
seek tlie shelter of the strange expanded umbrellas; 
and even the niches of granite^ in which six-armed gods 
dwell, and the rafts that lie in the full glare of the sun, 
teem with men. 

I AQi the only mfin by the rivewide who does not 
All the others at least perform the sacred rites, 
abJutionsi obeisances, and offerings of white and 
yellow flowei^. 

The morning prayer ascends from aD Lhe rafts and 
landing-places ; but I have no place among the faith- 
fnl,*who look ticomfuUy at me or feign to ignore my 
presence, taking me to be one of the tourbts who, now 
that the journey has been made so easy.^ flock here in 
great numbers. 

But I am no longer the Eiame as 1 u&ed to be* and 
the hours spent in the House of the Masters have left 
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an impressioD on me which I think wiJl never fade^ I 
have crossed the terrors ol the threshold and can sec 
what place awaits me- Everything around me has 
changed : life and even death in the new and diflerent 
light which the Masters have thrown on the Life 
Eternal. 

And yet “ the illusions of this world/^ as the s^es 
call them, have a hold upon me still. Those feeiin|cp 
of supreme detachment and renunciation of all that is 
earthly and transitory, which they have instilled into 
me^ grow in my soul ; but I know no place where the 
spiritual and the fleshly so mingle as at Benares, 
Here people think of prayer and death, yet the lights, 
the colours, the young women, whose damp veils but 
half conceal their charmsi and the incomparable dis- 
plays of Indian beauty, lurk on ever>" side to trap the 
senses* 

My boatmenp needing no instructions, row up the 
river to the lonely quarter of the old palaces. 1 am to 
return this afternoon to the Masters* Houscp not indeed 
without dread, though their teachings, which at first 
shocked me, gain hnurly upon my attention. I am no 
more what I used to be, and it seems as if they had 
taken possession of my inmost soul, that they might 
fuse it LEtto that soul which is the Essence of the 
ITniversc. 

“ Ton can only desire/' the sages say* that which 
is different from yourself* that which you have not j 
and did you but know that the things you seek are 
within you* for the Essence of aU things is within you, 
then desire would melt away/" 

You are a part of a Godlike spirit* from which all 
truth and beauty radiates, and could you hut engrave 
this truth upon your heart* those narrow and mistaken 
views from which suffering and sadness and the dtsLre 
to he a separate entity arise w^ould of themselves fall 
from you.** 

We pass fay old mysterious palaces, but the^e arc no 
women by the river’s edge* wringing the water from 
their dripping hair, nor is there any one on the Sitairs, 
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or at Ihe foot of the high and dismal walls, Suddenly, 
however, the heavily barred door in the basement of 
one of the princely dwellings-^ door which must be 
submerged in the rainy season—^is thrown open and a 
young woman appears in the bright sunshine, in radi¬ 
ant contrast to the sombre granite background. She 
is covered after the fashion of the Roman woman, 
ivith two veils which fall from her head—one of violet 
edged with silver, the other of an orange hue. She 
looks across at the barren plain on the opposite bank of 
the river, and her bare arm is raised $0 that she may 
shade her large eyes, those Indian eyes, whose charm is 
undescribafale. The violet and yellow mnd ins serve to 
accentuate the matchless lines and harmonious curves 
of her young body. 

She is I and I am She, and we are part of one God¬ 
like Whole, the sages tell me, and it feels as if already 
I felt their serenity growing upon me. 

I took for a while at the woman standing there with¬ 
out regret or troubled feelings, resting my eyes upon 
her as on a young sister of whose beauty 1 am proud. 
A feeling of brotherhood links ns together, and the 
splendour of the morning seems to unite us. We are 
the sun, the ever-changing fanta.sy of nature, the 
Universal Soul. 

Can it be that the delusion from which the desire to 
be a separate entity springs has already fallen from 
me 7 


XIV 

TO MY UNKNOWN BHOTIIKBa 

I have taken the simple oath required of me, and 
th^Masters of the little House of Silence have made 
me one of their disciples. 

I shall not attempt to repeat what they have eom- 
mcnced to teach me, for 1 am not sure that any one 
would care to follow me so far out of my usual course. 

I know well that it k only expected of me that I 
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speak of the trifling events of my journey^ and 
cateh the glint of pas^sing thingit. 

And how, too, after but a few days of initiatJoD, could 
1 think myself capable of teaching ? The little that I 
could tell might unbalance or even lead to the terrors 
of the threshold, but no further. 

And I do not claim to have discovered the Vedas 
any more than I daim to have discovered India. Im¬ 
perfect translations of these wonderful works have long 
been amongst us. 

I only wish to teD my unknown brothers^ and in this 
pre^nt age I have manyp that more consolation resides 
in the Vedic doctrines than they might at fir^-t suppose, 
and the consolation offered there cannot be destroyed 
by reasoning like that of the revealed religions. 

This collection of the Vedas is not the work of one 
man, but of a whole race; and one finds contradic¬ 
tions, obscuritiesp and even childish inanities by the 
side of passages that are supremely marvellous. The 
Masters at Benares, who stLEdy these writings, inex- 
tricable as a jungle and botto^ess as the sea, are, I 
think p the only men who can explain their meanings 
None else had disclosed such ab^'^maJ depths, and I 
have never heard such words on life and deaths They 
alone cin give answers ’which will satisfy the burning 
questionings of the human mind, and such evidence 
brought before you that it is impossible to doubt the 
continuance of life beyond the terrestrial sphere^ 

But the lonely little whitcw^ashed bouse* standing in 
its rose garden, must not be approached too lightlyi 
tor here renunciation and death have their abode. 
Peace reigns within, but should it touch you for a 
single moment, you can never be your old self again» 
and it is a fearful ordea] to see, even dimly and from 
afar, Brahm the Absolute—Me ’Who dwell^i afar, ’V¥bo 
sita apart from earthly strife: Brahm, the ineffable— 
He of Whom we cannot even think, and of WThom no 
words may ever be spoken, and Whose nature may 
only be expressed by Silence. 
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By T. Francis Bciinpua. a vuls. 6s. net e;^i:bu 

The Abbeys of Great Britain 
By H Claiborne DIkod. 6v- act. 

The English Castles 

By Edmund B, D'AuverfiL«^ 61, net. 

A History of EngJbh Cathedra! Music 

By John Sp Bumpuf^ Tiro vpls, 6i act 

Tha CaihedraU of Norway* Sweden and 
Denmark 

By Tp Frauds Bumpus. 9 by inn. 40 lUxKitmioiu 
m colour and tone. i6«h net. 

Q^d English Towns By WilHim Aadrevs, fca, net, 

TEa Catbwlrals and Churches ol Belgium 
By T. Fruos Bump-ja, 6 a. net. 




T. WERNER LAURIE'S 

•■ECLECTIC” LIBRARY 


AU in hn£i[iioq>-ke Uailcrm and Fdl^ 

Very iDit«bW ftjr Gifti &r Pma 
Pfici: 31. 6d. n«t udi. 


Stories from tlie Opens 

t3 vaiumcs S4a]d K-pdraiely)i By Gle^y* Dnvidaotk 
A charming serio of tales from tbe Grand 

Operas. 

Chats on Violina 

By Olga Radter. A senes of n 3 eaiiar»f cbau leUing 
the early bistary df the vidliiL. 

Chats with Music LoTcra 

by Dr Annie W+ Patter»ii- Ho^ to Enjoy Mnsii:— 
Pntiuo — Biaj;— Corapose^Rejifi Teat fioo'ka —Pre¬ 
pare tor Euminatiooj—Get Engagement* — Appear 
tn Puhliii, Eic, 

Chats on tho Violoncello 

By Olga Ratatcr. A bistury of ibe 'eoUo from earlier 
tiinei and an account of Ibe great maketi and playen. 

Chats on Astronomr 

By P, Hollis, df the Reyal OtMcrvatory, Grepiwidt, 
President of ibe Britiib Aatroiuxiik;al Aisociatioo, 

Chats on Electricity 

By Wmak Broadbent, M.rE,E, 

Stories from the Greek Legends 

By C. Ga^Udine Hartley^ 

A History of Engraving from its lnceptiof> 

to the Time of Thomas Bewick 

By Stanley AnsdTi- •■ 

Gardens Past and Present 

By IL L. DavidHs^ 




The Garden Booklets 

Sin? *1 by 3^. 

XL 64L net la Vrlt« Cslf^ wiih Coloured froDtiapkce. 
Or in Ockih, 6dl. ua 

1. The Rou Gardon 

2. The Rock Garden 
3^ The Bulb Garden 

4. The Formal Gaidea 

5. The Fern Garden 

6. The Water Garden 


The Old Time Booklets 

£:ciiuisiiely printed with cnaifly illuiiratioM ipecially pro- 
tared for ih^ic Tolumn, pik top and foO leitlicr 
hindin^, itwnped in 

hr S 3s. Mr each net, or in datk ]s» net. 

Old Englifth Inna 

By G- T, BuTTtiws. S4 niustratfons 

The Castles of England 

Ur ^ ^ d'Aureryne, 30 lUustradooL 

Some Old London Memorials 

By J, RebcjtL S^'ich pbutpo^niDbi by the 
Aaifaor. 

Some Old Elnglish Abbeys 

B-y £Uie Luf. tf IJliutratkiiHi 

The Pocket Cathedral Guide 

By W« j, Rcbcirt, 30 IHutlxaUwia 

Canterbiny Cathedral 

By X Fnflets Bumpya. 

Cambridge Colleges 

• by Rx l^rimley Johnsea 

Oxford Colleges 

fly El«e Lutg. Ficttm;i hy W. J. 




The Diary of a Soldier of 
Fortune 

Eeinif tkfi Life of SUoley PorUl Hyatt 

Hii Ejrpcricpces as S^np Statioa Hand, Ni^fier 

Driver, HuG^ef^ Trader, Tranipon Rider. Labcor 
Cold Stormfe EnEineer. Eiplereft Leanrw, PreuuuLU- 
Amtriran Soldier^ Blockade' RannEr aad Tramp. 

Fully UlustnUtd. Deiivy Bva. iil 6d. act 

" It U a book which wiH always remwo tm my mrmory 
for ihe pas^iooate affrctioa and loyalty with which the 
author d«ciih« bk dead tKolHtr,'—*ClaudiM CJcar^ m 
the ^ndsA iV£Mjr. 

** NothioE cc»dd be more vivid, more Impelling Mr 
Hyatt's style. It i* ol such tiuff u Stanley Portal Hyatt 
thal Ltae baiUert of our Bmplie havu beca made, in every 
phase is reve;)t1ed to a per^ojiTity dommaot, Ibrce/Edi 
arrestinEi essentially Brituh.^— P^Jt- 

^*Tbe world was his oyiter aod he optn^ il, more or 
Ie 5 $; and wbatevcf else he has dooe or failed to do be 
bas evideo dy enjoyed hLt life as tnueb as we have enjoyed 
Ibis Iwok,"— 

“The cbanntnE porltatl vbicli adores the end of ibti 
volume ca.plains sulfidciitly bow good comradeship may 
reduce the ills of evil forteme, and aU who read these 
tnaaly, imafiected pages viU agite that so tutimehiog a 
soldier of huinaiiity ahtandantly deserves the cooioSatioii 
which beauty arid charm have always been ready to off^r 
to the intrepid beroBs of life's arduous pil£Ti!uiaft;”^^At/y 
Te^gr^A. 






Books for the Household 


The Complete Bridge Player 

By £dw3nL Aethaej f" Col Cavendi^ jso 
With Chapter on MiMty Ezidg*. Isl &d. uaL 

My Motor Log Book 

A Handy Record for TerordFq^ dates, mui, lieieSt 
dijtaoccs, vcatber^ roadv enteriateief^ Cron 

Sva-, cloth 3S. 4(L j teUet calf. 6s. net. 


Cookery Up-to-Date 

A Fimctfcal Himdbook of what to eat mod how to eook 
k. Ey Maj Little (Fint-Clau Diploma}, ai. 6d« oOf. 

Etiquette Up-to-Date 

By Lucie U. Armstronf. ae. 6d. oet 

Gardens: Past and Present 

By K. L- OaridsoiL FaUy DlTauated mi Cokrar and 
Tone. yi. 6d- uOU 

f 

Every Man His Own 
• Financier 

By F, lligai!iis. A practical hudWak aa aM fcirtOH 
coocemmg mmmtf. fc. seL 
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Old English Towns 

Br WILLIAM ANDREWS 
Duls with ^ Towns, lliustnidonL 
Crown doth gilL ^ net. 

The Abbeys of Great Britain 

By H. CLAIBORNE DIXOH 
Witb miHir UlMEntiiiiis. acL 

The English Castles 

Br EDMUND B. DiAUVERCNl 
Ctwh Btci^ dotk silt. act. Victim 

London Churches Ancient 
and Modem 

ByT. FRANCIS BUMPUS 
With aiio»praus Ffaotog^nphs hj W. J, Roiuti 
and F- Wiltqm YzH. 

ist and Scriet^ Crown iva. 6s, n-ot* 

Old Continental Towns 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Crown S^a. lUastraced^ 6s. net- 
En ihii charpiisig Tolcimo aio inciuded descriptiTW and 
hlstorkal acCfmntx of tha more impomot old C^ttnrcnul 
toims. Sketches of the chief buildings of put re¬ 

markable episode^ enriooB did laws ^ ulatinf the reli^uiui 
ud social life ol bygane ages are noticed in fiChaUrly style. 
It is shown bow dties biiiro nsen mider the protection of 
ciiM]»r how pthiti have grown under the care of religious 
faottses, while Aome have advanced ondn- the patronage of 
kiagv Old nistflno lioked wiiE the dally Llle the people 
receive canAidendon. Sports asd pastimea which hags 
nude the inhabitaBts hiinoa$ are noi lergottefi. This is a 
velnroe for the general reader, and also the etedeiii who 
delights in the picturesque pub 



Thirty-Five Years in the 
Divorce Court 

LpcaTM from a Reporter's Note Book 

Bjr HENRY EDVFIN FENN. 

Demr Srfl., fiiUjr iHnstmtcii ra. 6d. net 

The author of thli book itai far 50 it^^ortcr for fbe 
Dlrom Court to the TtUgf^JL The weirk is 

replete mth anecdotes, dud trcais m a chatty way pf 
all the prLDd|ial nutters that come before the Cnort. The 
book ia of f^reat latciest not ooly to the IcfaJ profeuion, 
bot to the public ^eaeraltyv 

Chdpten includnif' the fellowing* 2 — Peijury in the 
pivone Court; Why Prosecutioai are » Rare; Daoiages 
in Dl^rce^ from One Farthing to ;£ss,ocso i Platuuic Love 1 
Na^jinp Wives j Cruelty Cases on the Pan of Husbands 
nod fVivej I Su^is^ted " Court of Canciliatioo ^ j Children 
and Divorce^ ConfessioBS of Wives; Private Detectives 
and their Methods i The Kin^s Proctor and His Duties ; 
Mothers-io-law and iheir Tudueuce on Divorce; J-ady 
Uti^fauts; Th* Beoehts of Fublidly 1 WitncnsB aud 
Tbetr Ways {the wUcs of the Sei); Abuse of Cross- 
examiuitioii, and a number of hitherto uapabliSibed 
anecdotes of the Bamb and the Bar. 


Roads to Riches 

By THORNTON HAH. 

Cromi SvtL Cloth gilL 3s, hd. neL 

The dramatic itoiiei of boye fortnaes piled op ^erfl lie 
most EEuprocnijiiiF of be^nnings^ the building of colossal 
busEuesses^ of xniliion-makiDg that rtini in the blorai, and 
of El Dorados the seas, and sbawa how coronets 

have been wno bebind City countens. It displays in vivid 
piatires the sensational inch of the diamond and gdd 
mines 1 the drama of tbe lottery wheels etCi 
* A m ail 4qEBtsJnipi 9okrmE.^ptei^i^, A viva of iterUnf 
lp|«vA fna bepuinr ip wi.—Tha Mimkmbii 
uspdvi^—Tlf la in klHt Ibis v«lw ^ 

-1“ ^frr! Tnfffwv . ^ 








^ PIcuQ M'm tke BotctiBr" ii ■ mesH^e which 

perpleiBi c*a7 liMM-wife evel^ morniugi Thil 
vtff iflPi J9U all wtrrjf. 

IT THINKS FOR YOU 

A Year’s Dinners 

J65 SEASONABLE DINNERS WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR COOKING. 

A HANDY GUIDE-BOOK FOR 
WORRIED HOUSE KEEFERS. 

Bf fclAY LITTLE. 

(Fint-Clw Diploma, Laie Slaff Teaclier at ikt NadoDa] 
Sociat/'i Tniiujif SdiDol ef Coolcerpi LosliIdd.) 

Dcmp StO. ^ net, 

Thil baok is a freat to thoH ^ptm whom ikc are 
and RiiDa^emeiit of a koma derolre. The greale^t of 
Lha many perpleaiDf qnestlau whith come to nil konie- 
wive* is that d prwidjag in Tanety with due ecDaomy 
for the chief mol of the dap—the dianer. Thii bwk 
remaY^ aH these paxplaitiei. A diitner Is iLmuiged for 
each day of the fear. AB tJungs aa they esmt m aoMn 
are hrtmght In. Varietj la aecored, «nemr is coaiidendi 
ud not only it the dniner arranged, hot foil iafomiation 
15 abo fim as 10 the cookiag and setriag of it. There 
i» alia oscAy ehapten na marketingp foods in aeasan^ 
bow to atrange a dinner neatii dnneFs for isvalldsn, 
how to pse up cold food, etc* The book u aampilid 
by a lady who holiU a Fust-Oais Diploma in Cookerf, 
and has had mudi practical operieace, and it may be 
implicitly relied upceu 







BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 

THE MODERN MOTHER 

A to Giflkud^ MQllieffao4d, iLpdl [nfincj. 

By Di. H. LAING GOlLI>OH* 

Tony lEliutraUd. Dwy tr^ tm. 

The Eubjefn^ of heivdityp avironmedt^ cdacatM ud 
tchooLs, the boiAC!-tFBimiDf of dbildre% tba phyural 6t- 
Yclopnefti of the boclyp and the position of woman in 
modem lifn, am mmon^t the topici of tho day whinh mrc 
touched npod im n now li^ht in this condiely writtcfi book ; 
e*di of ita three settiwu^GirlhecHl, Mothethocid, mid 
infancy—provides the KOlh^, the schoolsistrei^ and the 
intcElijfAC DQTie with n Inscuuljnii' and euUy indentood 
piide and high ideals The whole inhjea of the Modem 
Mother is iteated with penetntlng: ol^mttioo from tie 
sympathetic standpoint of vaiied experience rather than 
from the narrow one nf the dogmatic apeciati&L 


Woman in GirUtood. Wifehood^ and 
Motheriiood 

Her reipontibilitia and her dntin at sQ periods of life^ 
A guide in the maiateoariu of her own health ami 
that of her chililreiL, 

Bj Dr. M, SOLIS COHEN. 

Profi^r IllMtfited witb Pktia. Sd«ti4c Dfliinnn, and 
EafnwiBfi, ud »itli i MRUiglcin Cliut 

ptiJited m Cottmn. 

^ ' Cloth jilt IOC. fid. 

Tla (MfiM HTf^ ** Am ■aninhk 

1^^*^ mvrw ^ V-nlirtbaiB pb 

* - ' I Wi 


it ^ aerioi wh Mul It ut i 


— tabmw io - 
wnau Im « Up b mDJ 


Mocl«m MeiUdne far the Home 
By ERNEST WALKER, M.R.CS, LILC.P, (LoniX 
Crown tvov noth. ii. 6<L net 
* « ediiitife ud ep.tn-iUte f ill tectaical ud 

ni«le*diRf leiu en etiiitted, wd the dUeaiu ere 
al ph aholi fa l | y and mtder their popular 

T^e tmtBut ie laeatUk aed einple, ud utliiew ii 
advieed ihac ceuot be cenied oit at honie. 








Downward: a “Slice of Life** 

Bj MAUD CHURTON BRABY. 

(Second Edition.) 

The otnordinnnl^ ^trid pn^cntmoit ef BoUjp the 
hfilliant stnd nndi^piincd hcrspital nurse who is Ifae 
heroine nf (hit Alaqr, wtU not t^ilj be for^ntteil* Her 
temptations and idven Cores In tbe Wimpnle Street nnriinr 
hqme^ her tra^c love aHair and the depths to which h 
hrin^ her, together make np a most nncaDTenttonaJ and 
life'bke studjf of modeni life. 

MSAI^ W/fAT TITS PMSSS SAVS OP TMIS 
MSMASJtAPL& J^OPSli 

■^Tt b 1 ^*1, Itm 1*/1 ImrUiH «««m, vhv, hAvIpf Bin dBartfi 
iaam. Ml tpikk UkaJUll/, Utd Ml dsiu IM Mad* « «£l tm 

W. T. Jfptnii 

tJu Ub #Ht ud Ihi rlvIdBiK «f Hfi Bntr'i fvniMa taM« 

ll Ml dmabi^ ihan 4Ba bd ad flMuaini] , , , ■ twwj riidTar narW^ ■Wtaj 
ml liha praJM-"'—VaMfr P*ir. 

"Tfiy mllJMld «Qd ttadrfluUv dsMtt, ll dirtdfiLty !■ UIb * . ■ tka obab 
lldai y whUmU^ Ltmb ^ Ulwtiaa 


Modem Marriage and 
How to Bear It 

Bjr MAUD CHURTON BRABY. 

Aufthor of ” Downward ** 

Cloth 3S. 64L Paper IJ. oeL 

COWTXrm.—FiH ^ Matmil DtaMlIihaUaa pT 

lk« BtaM-WhT tlnm DaJl MMTFr-W'kf Vamm J>«'l Hbnr— 
Trm<*dj pf tbi FBdMtnd. 

Fwi IL—Cbwmt «/Tbii Tirlo«i E}a€i of 
r*U 0*1: I»TB D^ida—Tbo Aj* to Nurt^Wild 0*ti tm W t wwm ^ A. 
riH (bt lai WIht Tnl*i*f or n irW — ” OhIj lip- rr** " ± Uo Ctve 

pi M t^ mn T. 

_ Fwt tforrlin o ^ 

LomImU MuTiAft to pMfUn : ■. 3 b tWSh^Tlif iTbiHO ot fm 

LgTM^rqlf)tBMr 04 1*0 PdtUilB OiMJi-Rf 'folido—li T-iCil1—id PQlmdrf tllB 
Uotimt—a WiK* fciE noofuajxa* aeiutofM ol Ihi fn lWi i r y 
Chatw. 

Fut CwlAF-tme hfffPt mk PM If 

hoKBi; QoMBboo of ni-r—T *b Fro*IM OiH id l£i r f it*H TpnilJ 
^ ruuiwod ; l*fl niflkMt Pootlof. 

t* it.—A Wmw " 11 it'iJ JI fllltlfllW 111 I FMdU 

ajd.vl04 lO Smi^u^ ud Wt— I 







New Shilling Reprints in 
Picture Covers 

Red Love 

Bj Gertie de S. Weatmirtli-JajtieSL 

Modem Marriage arid How to Bear It 

Maud Cbortoii Bndjr. 

Biography for Be^anera 

By G. 1C ClMenAO, With Forty-E^ht IBiutrmtiaiu. 

Men Lik^ in Women 

Bt the Author of **ii 0 w le be Hvppy 
lUiried-^ New Editioa. " 

TtiB Sfllfiiig of a Derelict 

Bj Uur^ Drxkb 

Tlie W'ild Ifisbmai] 

By T. W. H. Croilifld. 

Lady Jim of Curzon Sbreet 

By Fcf^ias Hume. 

2835 Mayfair 

By Fnnk Rickirdse^ 

The WUd Widow 

By Gertie de S. Weutwoitli-JtneL 

The Night-aide of London 

By Robert Ujdtrmy. With Sixty^fvt Pictnni by 
Tfim Biowiu ■ 

Letters to a Daagbter 

By Habert BLuid. 

The Game of Bridge 

By •'Cm CavttditlL- Will tit Niw Atiltt tf Bridn 

* md Auditan Bndj't. 

The Happy Moralist 

By Hibert Bland. 





The Night Side of Paris 

By R B. d'AUVERGNE- 

A^ihaioi*^ L«k MebUs." 

With 34 Fan-pa^ Dramng^ spedaUy made for the hook 
hy Harry Morley. Demj. illustraled, los. 6d. oet* 

A cnpuian t«|uM t* t1l4 crtf^papnlmr Nigkl Si^e of 
Lopdan.'- The ftlltliaT kaawi the Piiia of lA-dpy kb in erery 
upact, B 4 d with hiw wf ramhli la all diroctiou OTcr ihe Gmy 
Oilji 0ISW ipipigliag witt the lai^QiiDible Sfawd on the Giau^e 
Booievartlc:^ how ^cplnx: into MHidni'^i and the hiaall of th# 
wv, ibEn plangiae “ItO the dajrkeit and moil dMo^maM 
alttU^Li of the ■■lid the Mr d iuTcig^o 

Bukei Ml ^ of tha 1-^riw Qitarter^ acta u oat pusB.™ t® 
bci^ti of MoHtmartTC^ usd latfodKcea iia to the dencLflg haJjj 
of Die lowM qaafteti, whkl are u naodi lie cendeaToW oi 1“ 
proftTSaioEtal CniULtOi,! aa centra of gaietr. AU the wajp th^olMr 
eatextami hi with ^ keen and boiftOTOiti appicelalioa Of rkrUian 
file and chatactcf p and ueulTO oooipuiwa bclweefi the two great 
European capilala. 

Tho illsmntioai teSect the afdrit nf ikc text ^ Unrlcr'l 
diawingSp made in all ca*ea on the ipot mm a rerelmtuia of PaiU 
by Hightp La \i* moit rfa«ic1in^ lEghl aoa diMTkeat xhad^ 


Egypt (la molt de Philae) 

By PIERRE LOTL 

Traiislated by W. Pi Baines, and with fi PUtes In Colour 
titun paintiagi by Augtuiui O. Lamplnugh. 

Demy. [lla^rmtecL wot. 

A wendctlhlly faadnating book, vmd mrtiiret of the 

Eharm of ^Tpt and ihc marrola of iia anriqnity^ Loti* » ia hlJ 
WOQtp endaTinira 10 get at the bean of whal be Beta, ai be steep 
himself in iht cn^hantmeq L of nminLLght teiFipltl exacted by ESC 
noEt aedent of orilisntcTiip Waldlei Ehe mn set behind the 
|]|iinLtah4c wajtcm of the deseilp elid-3 ore '* the daikoniiag; watecl 
to the half-nbniergtd Ealaiid of Philae, ** Peail of l^pt+” Ct 
Ikteni to the uoornful WOg of the boamcti ai ha dima an hil 
dahobieh dawn ihe Bile ; and gsaduatly a caoipralienilDn grnwa 
mfoa. him of the raasotli that tnade B^pt the first HttiUy 
nwahea Frotvk the torpoir of baibuiam and t* build maanwitsti 
wkiicb are tbc wondet and adniratwa of ibc whole of the modain 
wOaLiL Ho itaUKa the gmatnen aed fettl to the &11 her apelh 

















Arcbaeological Library 


Call No, 9/^*^ //.«t 

Author-I’IE'SRE-" 

V\ ' 

^i^oTl 

Title— ^A'Dl ^ j 

Borrawvr Na* 

UM oi Iwnw 1 

Oartfe wd Batnrtt 1 

^ 1 


f '*A book that is shut is but a bioeK ^ 




GOVT. OF INDIA 


% 


R Ocparttnent of A rchaeologr 

^ S NEW DELHI ■?£ 


Please help us to keep the book 
‘leiin and moving. 



















